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A signal service 
to weak womankind is the finding 
of lost health—the building-up of 


“a run-down” system. Nothing 


does it so surely as Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. It cures all 
the derangements, irregularities and 
weaknesses peculiar to the sex. It’s 
the most perfect of strength-givers, 
imparting tone and vigor to the 
whole system. For overworked, de- 
bilitated teachers, milliners, seam- 
stresses, “shop- girls,” nursing 
mothers, and feeble women gen- 
erally, it is the greatest earthly 
boon, being unequaled as an appe- 
tizing cordial a restorative tonic. 
“Favorite Prescription” gives 
satisfaction in every case, or mone 
aid for it is promptly vetunded. 
hat’s the way it’s sold; that’s the 
way its makers prove their faith 
in it. Contains no alcohol to ine- 
briate; no syrup or sugar to de- 
range digestion ; a legitimate medi- 
cine, not a beverage. Purely vege- 
table and perfectly harmless in any 
condition of the system. World's 
Dispensary Medical Association, 
Prepr’s, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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This Magnetic Belt, for either lady or gent, is the 
Most Powerful Curative Agent ever made for Lame 
Back, Weakness of Spine and Kidneys, and pains 
arising from derangements of the abdominal organs, 
It is Nature's Substance concentrated, and will give 
immediate comfort and relief by restoring Natural 
Action to every organ in the body. 

IT IS NATURE'S BOON TO WOMANKIND! 

Language but faifttiy describes the health-giving 
power of this Natural Support. 

The Belt is made of genuine magnets, and the 
genius of man has not produced its equal since the days 
of Paracelsus, the world-renowned physician who 
cured all diseases with magnetism. Every lady, youn 
or old, should wear this vitalizing health-giving Bel 
and Abdominal Support. 
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to overestimate the value of 
warm feet at this season of 
the year. THOUSANDS of VALUABLE LIVES are 
sacrificed every year in consequence of DAMP, COLD 
FEET. Cold feet lay the foundation for PUIL.MON- 


IT IS IMPOSSIBL 


ARY DISEASES, so fatal to the 
Could we make the world know how valuable Our 
Magnetic Feot Batteries are for keeping up a 
WARM, GENIAL GLOW THROUGH THE FEET 
AND LIMBS, none would be without them. THES: 
WARM THE WHOLE BODY, keep the VITAI. 
FORCES UP, magnetize the iron in the blood, and 
cause a FEELING OF WARMTH AND COMFORT 
over the whole body. If no other result was produced 
than to insulate the body from the wet, cold earth, 
the INSOLES WOULD BE INVALUABLE. In 
many cases the INSOLE will cure RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA and SWELLING OF THE LIMBS. 


ople of our land, 


1 a pair, or three pairs for #2, to any address 
Send stamps or currency in letter, stating 


by mail, 
size of boot or shoe, and we will send free, by mail, 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. Our book, “A 
PLAIN ROAD TO HEALTH,” free to any address. 


CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 


No, 6 Central Music Hall. Chicazo Ill. 








THE FANCY AND THE USEFUL. 
> VERY 


«4 courage to lay aside a bit of fancy work, 
thatis growing under her deft fingers 
into a thing of beauty, that will be a house- 
hold joy forever, and resolutely sit down 
for a lalf-day of patching and mending. It 
is so much pleasanter to make the beautiful 
Sorrento embroidery, or the drawn-work on 
rich linen, or to study out the lace patterns 
in Tue Lapies’ Home Journat, than to re- 
pair one’s old clothes. But your neat, 
methodical woman occasionally will make 
a special task of looking over her wardrobe. 
A new braid is put on a frayed skirt; the 
worn buttons on the bodice of the gown 
are replaced by new ones; a missing button 
is supplied to the walking-coat; a tiny rent 
is darned in a garment; asmall patch neatly 
inserted in another, and the stockings are 
darned, Then the lingerie is looked at, and 
all the collars and culls with ragged edges 
are consigned to the rag-bag. The woman 
who attends to these small matters is always 
well dressed, because presenting a neat ap- 
pearance; and then she is never made un- 
comfortable by the consciousness of a yawn- 
ing rent; for rags are so unwomanly that 
they disturb a true woman's conscience. 
Evita B. Carter. 


THE CHILD'S LE 


FT HAND 





Ww: do not mothers seek to cultivate all 
of their little one’s capabilities and 
faculties? Why, for instance, do you 
teach the child to skillfully use the right hand, 
and ignore such possibilities for his left? 
Why do you mourn if the child be naturally 
* left-handed ” and seek to cripple his free use 
of the unruly member? One would almost 
suspect it was in the nature of a crime to be 
ambidextrous, so. persistently are children 
admonished to “Take the needle in your other 
hand, dear!”’ “ Why will that boy drive nails 
with the hammer in his left hand?” One 
constantly hears such lament frem the lips of 
mothers and teachers. Left-handed? And 
why not? Ejither-handed, rather, as would 
always result from equal attention to the 
muscular use of both Reade, {n the earlier 
stages of learning to write, children are upt to 
complain of their hand “ getting tired,” from 
the cramped attitude of the fingers; all this 
would be obviated by alternate use of the lett 
hand, Iknow a man who has only his left 
band to use, and it is wonderful what dextrous 
use he puts it to: carpentering, the pruning 
of his cone orchards, * fact all the multi- 
farious employments of the farm are accom- 
plished with speed and precision. It is only 
the left-handed greeting that one notices in 
our neighborly intercourse, and even that does 
not, after a few times, seem either odd or un- 
usual. Lyp1a Woop BaLpwin. 


WALL PAPER 


PRETTY PATTERNS 


8 Yard Rolis 
Clean and New 


From 3c. to 6c. a Roll 


Embossed Gilt Paper, 8 to 16 cts. a roll 
Glit Borders, 4 to 18 in. wide, 2 & 3c. peryd. 
Borders without Gilt, 2 to 9 in., 1c. per yd. 


Send 4c. in stamps for samples of the best 
and greatest bargains in the country. 
Mention this paper and address 


F. H. CADY, 30: HIGH STREET, 


OVIDPENCE, R. I. 
B | ré D The secret of the Canary breeders of the Marts 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 
MANNA prevents thir ailments and keeps them 
in good condition It makes Canaries 
MAKE sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 
by mail for 15 cents. Sold by all drug- 


CANARIES Biri sinvinnites tree Address, 
WARBL 


/THE BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 
e@ Third Street. PuiLtapeLpenta, Pa 
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RACE POWDER. 


=p. LEVY. 


EVER BLOOMING. 
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Frum the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888, 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West st 
i all mv travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powderin the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
vise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
perfect toilet preparationin use. It purifies and beauti- 
fies the complexion. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY &CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West st., Boston, Mass. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 4550 


Contains three aoe of rubber ty 
~ Nas maitype holder, bottle indelible ink, ink ad 

e\ Mand tweezers; put up in neat box, with full 
a instructions for use. Club of eight, $1.00. 


Eagle Supply Co,New Haven,Conn. 
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Poison 


In Toilet Soaps! 


PTT iAri ih TiAl tial 


Attention is directed to this 
Paragraph from the ‘“‘ The Times”’ 
newspaper: 


* DANGEROUS SOAPS.—At a recent sittin 

of the Academy of Medicine, Dr. Reveil rea 

a paper on the necessity of preventing Chem- 
ists and Perfumers from selling poisonous or 
dangerous Soaps. To show the danger there 
is in aliowimg their unchecked sale, he said: 
*I need but state that arsenic, the acid ni- 
trate of mercury, tartar emetic, and potassa 
caustica form part of their ingredients, 
whilst they are colored green by the sesqui- 
oxide of chromium, or of a rose color by the 
bisulphuret of mercury (vermilion), Some 
contain 30 per cent. of insoluble matter, 
such as lime or plaster, and others contain 
animal nitrogenous matter, which causes a 
chronic inflammation of the skin,’ 


The injury to the skin and complexion re- 
sulting from the use of these Soaps is seldom 
attributed te the real cause, so that, unfor- 
tunately, the mischief proceeds until too often 
the beauty of the complexion is ruined, and 
even the general health impaired. 

With the fullest confidence the Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP recommend their specialty. 
They do not claim that it is the only pure 
Soap, but one of the very few offered to the 
yublic. It would be easy to become self- 
uibeioey in this respect, but the following evi- 
dence is likely to prove much more convincing: 


From Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain; Author 
of a Manual of General, Medical, and 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

“I have annually, for the past ten years, made 
an .ndependent analysis of PEARS’ SOAP, and 
have not found it to vary in quality or in com- 
position. It contains neither excess of alkali nor 
of moisture, and it is free from artificial color- 
ing matter. A better, purer, or more usefully 

durable Soap can not be made.”’ 





2g Insist on having Pears’ Soap. Sub- 
stitutes are sometimes recommended by 
druggists and storekeepers for the sole 
purpose of making more profit out of you. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


“SHOVAVSH NSIS 24 FUND SUNS @ 





@SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, ® 


* 
The GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


This Wenderful Medicine for All 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS 


To whichSMen,Women and Children are sub‘ect, 











is the most marvelous antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Sick eadache, Weak 
Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, Dis- 
ordered Liver, and a)l kindrec diseases, and it is 
also found especially efficacious and remedial by aLu 
FEMALE SUFFERERS. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents 
for the United States, 365 and 367 Canal street, New 
York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will 
mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on receipt of price—but 
inquire first. Please mention THE Lapiks’ Home 
JOURNAL, 
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WIRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST. 
PRICES REDUCED, Sold by dealers. FREIGHT PAID. 
gt to ae ee ee Jewtine 

Oo saggin o bagging! xtra Reavy Selvage. 
The McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co.. Chicago fi 





FR E E Two kinds Perfume, Orange Biowsom and Kes, with ao 
unique Porket-Book, free to any address for 10 ¢. pow age. 
THE U. B. SUPPLY CO., PALATINE, ‘LL, 


Cut this out. 
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WHEN YOU SEE THIS ADVERTISEMENT Write to us at = 


; The Manufacturers 
7 of the world-famed 


 ¢ CORNISH ¢ > : 
Rot ORGANS and PIANOS frosucctircie macchiess 
— 


instruments in eve past of the civilized world where not 

4 already sold,and wit that end in view, beg leave to sub- 
\ mit the 
—- in 


Octaves, 8 Effective Solo Stops, 8 Sets 
. Orchestral Toned Reeds, Double Oc- 
- tave Couplers, NewToneSwell,Grand 
+ Organ Swell, all known modern im- 
iprovements, making a Complete Par- 
Tee Organ, specially warranted for 10 yrs. 


ORupon te INSTALLMENT PLAN:s 


— Na. 
When not convenient to 
oo inc n building of a “‘ Quarter of a Century,” coupled wi h a7 
an any other house in America, ys 
ade thatare never carried out by irresponsible advertis rs, but this old Established > 
PIANO COMP 
= Werefer to the First National Bank in our city, where we depusit thousands of dollars every day ® 
is (except Sundays), to any of the Mercantile Agencies, and whatis better, to the thousands of happy pur- s7, 
world who are using our Organs and Pianos to their complete satisfaction, beg 


easy monthlyinstaliments, An experience in Com 
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Just 


onee for our new 1890 CATALOGUE, 
Catal of Musi- 5 


Published, The Hand st £ 
eal a ow my SORNISH Spodally ée- 2 
sigue or as 
- renowned artist. A MING = p 
SOUVENIR, Mlustrated in fancy 
colors by @ new process, } 








following offer—which is the most liberal ever = 


ade—for the consideration of the American Public, § 
a Y who always appreciate a genuine barguin and a 
good it. 


Bt ONDERFUL QFFER! 
= A WONDERFUL — 
‘ ‘ We offer you this first-class, brand new, rade 
5 Newly Destined $75.00 PARLO "ORG 
w tered for Church or Chapel use when desired), 
slatest in style and containing our Newly Invented ands 
Pa Patented Stop Action for the astonishing] 
Style No. 16, SWEET HOME ORGAN, 
aa (exacily same as this cut,takenfrom @ 
pastosraph), Solid Black Walnut Case, 
in 


thing whenever they see s 


. 

s, ’ 
AN (a! 
the very $ 


low price of 


y all cash we are willing to sell on » 
here are many ® 


NY carry out their contracts to the letter. 5° 


! A oO WRITE T Y 12s 


for our 1890 20 pp. handsome Lithograph Oatalozues, containing much valued information for in 
Y tending parchasers, Write whether you want to buy j 
S WRI TO-DAY! Don’t ever think of buying elsewhere until you g t onr Catalogue, 
in, Show it to your neighbor or cut it ont. 


ADDRESS TO-D A Yo? 


E CORNISH & GO, (“srezzz"] WASHINGTON, s2usr. = 


ust now or not, We (an Save You Money 
: This ad. 


Mention Paper. 
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AND STEREOPTICONS ~— 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching 


for Colleges, School« aud Sunday Scheols, Our 
assortment of Views, iliustrating art, science, history, 


religion and travel, is immense. tor Home Amune- 


ment and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing cau be lound as instructive or amusing, while Church Fnter- 


An instrument with 


tainments, Public Ex- ] 
hibitions and Popular PAY WELI ‘ a choice selection of 
Illustrated Lectures— @ Views makesasplen. 
did Holiday present, We are the largest manufacturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of 
ou wish to know how to order, how to conduct Parlor Entertainments for yy 

sure, or Public Exhibitions, etc., for MAKING MONEY, send us your name and ad- 
dress on a postal card (naming this 
paper), and we will mail you our 

McALLISTER, Mannufact’« Opticinn. 49 Nnesnu St.. N. ¥Y. City. 


208 PACE BOOK FREE. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The lavgest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and:calp, eczema, mmoles, w arts, super- 
fluous hair, birthmarks, moth, freckies, pimples wrink- 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, eg =| 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings. powder marks, faci 
development, etc. Consultation Free, at office or by 
letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and Scalp A ffec- 
tions and their Treatment sent (sealed) fur 10c, 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 







Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ 
cuperienen. Highly indorsed by the medi- 
cal profession; unequaled as & remedy for 
eczema, scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh 
worms, ugly complexion, etc. Indispens- 
able as a toilet article, and a sure prevent- 
ive of all diseases of the skin and sealp. 


At Drugeists or by mail, Price 50c- 















A HOUSEHOLD BLESSING 
WOMEN BLESS | 














HOW ARE YOUR 
Cures cold or tender 
Swollen or perspiring Pri t 


Smaller Shoes may be worn with comfort ice, 50 cts 
at | _ Stores, or by mail. Trial Package and illustrate 
memes be for a dime. 





THE PEDINE CO., Wortp Buitvinc. NEw Yo: «. 
5c. for sample copy of “Folio.” contains 
from 18 to 2% pages of choice music 


MUSI issued monthly. $1.00 per vear. teacii- 


ers’ price 80c. Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston. 
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RINCESS °f WALES = HOME ~4 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1891 
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‘BY: LADY - ELIZABETH: HILARY 








10 be called Her Royal High- 
ness is the destiny of every- 
body born to wear a crown 

that is, every woman 
body. Sut it 
one woman among all the 
royal families to have the 
endearing title of Her 
Royal Sweetness given to 
her, and that honor belongs to Alexandra, 

Princess of Wales. This gracious lady has all 

the world over won, not only admiration and 

esteem, but love. And certainly there must be 
something specially fine and womanly, when 
even astranger has a feeling of affection for the 
woman who will one day be Queen of England 
and Empress of India. Princess Alexandra, 
the eldest daughter of the King of Denmark, 
belongs to a remarkable family. Historically, 

Denmark is counted as of great importance, but, 

in reality, it is but a small sovereignty, and 

the Princess herself was, while thoroughly 
educated, taught all the industries that would 








be part of the knowledge of a daughter of 
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THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
IN THEIR CARRIAGE 


[From a portrait taken last fall while the r 
through Hyde Park.] 


oyal carriage 


ordinary gentlefolk. 


rng . Her sister is the present 
zarina of Russia 


, and her brother is King of 
reece. At the age of nineteen, a beautiful 
young girl, she was married to Albert Edward. 
Prince of Wales, and it was a marriage so 
pleasing to the English people that the poet 
laureate was not exaggerating when he wrote 
— € are each all Dane in our welcome of thee.” 
posal was greeted then, so has her vreeting 
ver continued, for she is, without any excep- 
tion, the most popular woman in the kingdom. 
What the Princess says, what the Princess 
does, and what the Princess thinks, meets the 
approval of all the British wives mothers and 
daughters. 


remains for 


was driving 


As the years have gone on and the bride of 
nineteen is the mother of a son twenty-six 
years old, the remarkable beauty of face and 
magnetism of manner that so charmed the 
English people at first, is aS great as ever, and 
she is the best evidence in the world of the 


fuct that a woman has discovered the secret of 


eternal beauty, and that it is 
generous mind, and a 
sideration 
Her Royal Highness is most happy when 
residing at Sandringham, in Norfolk, where 
she chooses to live as might any gentlewoman, 
Here she has her favorite drives, her pet chari- 
ties, her wonderful dairy, her own flower 
garden and all her pets. To women who are 
interested in floriculture it may be told that 
it isa great fad of the Princess to care for a 
wild flower garden, which is in one corner of 
the grounds and where the dainty blossoms 
from field and forest are cared for and made 
sweeter and lovelier because of the attention 
given them Sandringham House is not 
shown as are many of the royal houses, but, 
of course, itis seen by those who are for- 
tunate enough to be among the attend- 
ants or visitors of her Royal Highness. 
It isa very large and, as the title illustra- 
tion above shows, a beautiful place, but 
one which impresses you more with its 
comfort than with its magnificence, 
Here, in the pretty morning room, the 
Princess thinks out and arranges for 
her numerous charities, looks over the 
letters that are specially intended for 
her eyes, and is busier than many a 
poor man’s wife in caring for the com 
fort of others. 


a loving heart, a 
sweet, amiable con- 


The drawing-room 


while very charm 
Ing, is quiet 


and refined, It is comfort 
able and affords an example—worth 
following—to the numerous women who 
over-furnish their rooms with chairs and 
tables until they are so crowded that one 
is afraid to move about. 

The nearest church is Wolverton, an 
ancient one that has been restored by the 
Prince of Wales, and made very impres- 
sive by the artistic care given it. On one 
side of the entrance there are seats of 
curiously-carved wood intended for the 
royal family and their visitors, while on 
the other side are those for the stranger 
within the gates. There are four me- 
morial windows in the chancel: one is 
to Princess Alice of Hesse, which was 
erected by her brother the Prince of 
Wales; and opposite this is another to 
Prince Leopold, that has just been put in 
position. On the brass lectern is inscribed 
a memorial of the little Prince who died 
on April 7th, 1871. This year, which had 
been one of great distress to the Princess, 
ended happily, and caused her to express her 
feelings in letters that could not fade, these 
tender and believing words: 

“To THE GLoRY oF Gop.” 
A thank-offering for His Mercy. 
14 December, 1871. 
ALEXANDRA. 


“When I was in trouble I called upon the Lord, 

and He heard me.” 

It seems unfortunate that women who oc- 
cupy less trying positions, and into whose 
lives there has not come so much of jov and 
sorrow, have not the same continued faith in 
God that is shown by this royal lady. 
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In her charities the Princess has shown 
greatest interest in those institutions intended 
for women and children, and has made special 
exertions for the Chelsea Hospital for Women, 
and for all the places where little children are 
cared for. When she herself was suffering 
from acute rheumatism, the little patients at 
the hospitals got a greater number of books 
and toys than ever before; and I, who have 
seen, would say that in going through the 
wards of a hospital, giving a 
blossom here, a word of sympa- 
thy there, and of consideration 
or advice to another, the tender- 
ness of manner and kindness of 
heart shown by this royal lady 
is most touching. One of her 
great desires has been to make 
in London a suitable home for 
working girls; for those girls 
who found the ordinary board- 
ing-house too expensive, and 
who were, so to say, cast adrift 
in the world. From this idea 
grew the Alexandra House, at 
Kensington, and, remembering 
what the greatest lady in the 
land does, a number of other 
houses of the same kind have 
been started in different parts of 
the city. 

Life at Sandringham is, as I 
said before, very simple. The 
Prince breakfasts with his sons 
and any male members of the 
royal family who may be there; 
the Princess breakfasts in her 
private apartment, while the 
young princesses break their fast 
in an old-fashioned room. still 
known as the school-room. 
When this meal is over they 
come down to say good-morning 
to their father, and are usually 
accompanied by a group of pet 
dogs. ‘The gentlemen go out 
shooting or riding, while the 
ladies in the house amuse them- 
selves with books and papers 
and, later in the day, are joined 
by the Princess. Luncheon 
brings all together, and this in- 
formal meal is, when the 
season wili permit, served in a tent put 
up in the woods near where the mighty 
hunters are. The Princess leads the 
procession going to this in a smart yellow 
cart drawn by the plumpest of ponies, 
driving herself and one of her lady guests. 
She is, by-the-by, an extremely good whip. 
Luncheon, over the ladies return to San- 
dringham House, everybody meeting again 
at five o'clock tea, and dinner being served 
in the dining-room at about half-past eight 
o'clock, 

The 
guests; 
one side of the table, while the Prinee is ex 
actly Opposite. When dessert is served a 
piper plays the bagpipes in the corridor out- 
side, in veritable Highland style, that is, pa- 
cing backwards and forwards. 


Prince and Princess dine with their 


MARLBOROUGH 


the Princess sitting in the centre of 


One of the chosen spots is the dairy; there 
the Princess herself has made butter many a 
time, and she and her daughter have served to 
their visitors the delightful dishes only possi- 
ble when they are direct from a dairy. This 
room was made in Bombay, and has a decora- 

~tion of wonderful Indian tiles, while there are 
churning rooms, butter rooms, et czetera, that 
make it really ideal. Too much cannot be 
said in regard to the education given to the 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


(Regarded by the friends of the Princess as her best portrait.) 


daughters of the Princess of Wales. They 
know how to sew so well that they can make 
their own gowns, and their knowledge 
of every art taught them is thorough. They 
can go into the kitchen and cook—cook well; 
they understand the art of bread-making, and 
if they were ever thrown upon their own re- 
sources would be able to take care of them- 
selves. Andthis has been done not only as 
an example to other mothers in the kingdom, 
but because her Royal Highness thought it 
right for her daughters. 1 wonder how many 
of the daughters of American gentlewomen 
could) make butter, sew, paint, are good 
musicians, have a knowledge of sculpture 
and ean read and speak three or four Jan- 
guages? And yet this is true of the daughters 
of the Princess of Wales. Sweet-faced, 
healthy-looking girls, they are always gowned 


HOUSE (THE PRINCESS’ LONDON OR TOWN HOME) 

















in the most simple manner and work at their 


books and with pencil and needle in a way 
that would shame the daughter of many a 
tradesman who ought to thoroughly under 
stand everything that is really Woman's work 

How many daughters are there? Well, of 
course, one has lately married the Duke of 
Fife, but she is also shown in the illustration 


which pictures the happy mother surrounded 
by her children The oldest Albert 
Victor: the second, George. The oldest daugh 
ter, Louise, now the Duchess of Fife; the 
second, Victoria, and the third, Maud. Sim 
plicity of manner, as well as of costume, is 
peculiar to the young princesses, for while 
they are perfectly au fait in regard to what 
they should do on formal occasions, stil] they 
are yet so natural in their manners that the 
stranger meeting them is most of all charmed 
by this. 

People talk about busy women, and yet 
there are no busier ones than those in high 
places. Mistakes must not be made, and a 
good memory becomes a great necessity. The 
Princess of Wales holds a drawing- 
room in the name of the Queen, at 
which presentations are equivalent 
to those made to her Majesty, giving 
the lady presented exactly the same 
privileges. She never seems to foryet 
the numerous women who are pre- 
sented to her, and the look of recog- 
nition later on, given when she meets 
one at some great function, is always 
deeply appreciated, and wins for her 
not only the loyalty of the woman 
whose face she has not forgotten, but 
of every connection she has, 

Marlborough House, the town resi- 
dence of the Princess of Wales, is 
stately in appearance as the illustra- 
tion shows. It has spacious grounds 
about it, and is much more palatial 
looking than Sandringham; but here, 
as there, the same beautiful daily life 
goes on. Of course, the Princess must 
be a little less her own mistress and 
a little more the servant of the Eng- 
lish people, but when she is that she 
charms so by her own sweetness that 
her reward comes even on earth. 

Very fond of both walking and 
driving it is not marvelous that the 
Princess has retained her beautiful 
complexion, and that, with her artis- 
tic knowledge, counted the 
best-dressed woman in England. 
Simplicity is the key-note to her 
attire, and it is by her influence that 
the well-made cloth gown and the 
small bonnet have retained their hold 
so long in the fashionable world. 
When she goes yachting, a simple 
blue serge gown, trimmed with white 
braid, and a cap on which the name , 
of the royal yacht is painted, is the 
costume fancied by her and her » 
daughters, and the one that permits @ 
fhem to have a thoroughly good time a 
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she is 


and enjoy the sea and the sea air as 
they wish to do. 

Purity of thought and deed has 
characterized the entire life of her 
Royal Highness, and to be in her set 
means to be received by a woman 
whom the whole world knows to be good and 
true. Women who find their lot cast in high 
places are bound to set an example to the rest 
of the world, but too often this example is 
made tiresome and uninteresting. With the 
Princess this has been diflerent, for her own 
sweet manner, her own faith—-when trouble 
came—that she would be helped, and her in- 
terest not only in her own life and that of 
those about her, but extending as it does to 
the stranger and the sufferer, has made many 
women eager to be as good as our Princess. 

She has that marvelous art of making good- 
ness seem attractive; of making the right act 
the pleasant one and of impressing upon all 
who know her the knowledge that to do good 
is to havea pleasant time, and not to do it isto 
miss some of the pleasure of life. Many 
yrincesses have been written about as having 
one beautiful, as having caused great wars, 
as having done great deeds of valor, of having 
made men die for them and kingdoms quarrel 
over them, but of none of them can it be said, as 
it is of this gracious lady, that the whole world 
bows down before sweetness and goodness, that 
peace has been the watch- 
word of her life—and not 


ALBERT 
THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, (second daughter) 
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them. She herself never looks prettier than 
when in a simple print gown, and it is well 
argued that if the Princess can afford to dress 


simply, certainly the wife of the merchant and 
’ 


of the tradesman 18 Wisest In Imitating her. 
When the Princess went to Ireland not very 
long ago, she was received with such joy bi 
the Irish people that the most daring w hispered 
that ifthe sweetest lady inthe world wouldonly 
come there and live, land-leaguers and land- 
owners would shake hands, and peace and 
plenty would reign over the land. You see for 
one woman to have made entire nations in love 
with her, there must of necessity be about her 
something brave and noble—something better 
and grander, greater of heart and purer of 
mind, thanisin most women. And these are 
the the Princess of Wales 
possessions more to be longed for than great 
estates or superb palaces. Royalty can always 
make its power felt It can seldom makethe 
world conscious of its absolute sweetness 
England may count itself blest above all 
other nations in having the Princess of Wales 


p ssessions of 


a 


VICTOR, (eldest son) THE PRINCESS 
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held up to its women as a model. Wherever 
she has gone, wherever she has lived, or among 
whatever people her lot has been cast, she has 
made the mental and moral tone of society 
sweeter and better than it was ever before. You 
who only think of her as the coming ruler ofa 
great nation, do not perhaps realize how won- 
derful is the power of the woman, but you cer- 
tainly must think how beautiful must have 
been the family life of the people from whom 
she came. There must be much that is good 
in the state of Denmark now. Scarcely a house- 
holdin any ofthe English countries is without 
a picture of the Princess,and men who look 
at it, hope that their own daughters will, if 
they have not her beauty, at least show some- 
thing in their characters of her sweetness and 


gentle kindness. Her children are not just 
those who have been born of her; they are 
those in her kingdom all the world over. She 


sets for them the example of a good daughter, 
a faithful wife, a loving mother and a con- 
siderate friend. What more would you ask? 


Surely “in her gates her children will rise up 
and call her blessed !”’ 





only does she value peace 
but those loving sisters, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, 
abide with her. In her 
own household the de- 
voted wife and mother, 
she is, nevertheless, the 
Princess of Wales, the 
wife of the future King 
of England when it is 
demanded that she shall 
preside at some great 
social function, and for 
this ability to be what- 
ever time and place de- 
mand of her she gains 
special admiration from 
the English people. The 
wife and the mother 
never forgets her duties 
in the Princess, nor does 
the Princess ever forget 
what she owes the 
English people in her 
duties as wife and mother. 
The life is many-sided 
but her Royal Highness 
is perfectly capable of fill- 
ing with grace and dig- 
nity all that is expected 
ef her. Simple in her 
attire at her home and when in the country, 
she yet thoroughly understands the art of 
magnificent dressing when itis required. She 
has taught women all over the world the beauty 
of simplicity, and the assumption of cottons 
has ome more and more general every year 
because the Princess of Wales approves of 
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HOW SOME WOMEN EAT 
By Owen PROCTA 


women would main- 
tain a standard of good 
health there are three 
very simple rules that 
must be followed, three 
things tobe insisted on: 
revgularexercise, regular 
sleep and a sensible and 
regular method of eat- 
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ing. These are the 
foundation laws of all 


hygiene, and yet they are nothing more than 
the dictates of ordinary common sense. 
Plenty of sleep is within the reach of all 
women, no matter what their daily occupation 
may be, for plenty does not necessarily imply 
long hours, but a reasonable amount at cer- 
tain regular hours, with which neither work 
nor pleasure should be permitted to interfere. 
Every woman should endeavor also to per- 
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st daughter) 
THE PRINCESS MAUDE, (youngest daughter) 


AND PRINCESS OF WALES AND FAMILY 


form a certain amount of exercise each day, 
and to have the quantity and the hours of 
taking it as nearly uniform as possible. 

But if preference can be given to any rule, of 
the three I may say that relative to eating is 
the most important, and the one most neg 
lected by women. Among women it isonly a 
cultivated few who know what to eat, and 
profit by their knowledge. Not only in private 
families but in all public places you will find 
this to be true. At one of our famous hotels, 
justly celebrated for the excellence and variety 
of its cuisine, 1 recently saw an intelligent, 
well-dressed woman order fish-chowder, apple 
pie and a cup of tea at luncheon, and I find 
that this is the order of three out of every 
five women who lunch there; this among the 
supposedly wealthier class of people who suit 
their menu to their palates rather than their 
purses, | 

In a spirit of investigation I visited a popu- 
lar restaurant to observe the customs of yet 
another class of women. This place is much 
frequented by saleswomen of the better class, 
and shoppers who desire to save on their 
lunch bill. The house is solely for the ac- 
commodation of women, and is supplied up- 
stairs and down with lunch counters in place 
of tables; the counters were neat and attract- 
ive, and the waitresses attentive, and it was 
with quite a feeling of satisfaction that I 
perched myself on a stool and adapted myself 
to the brass foot-rail. 

I was given a bill-of-fareto select from, that 
was as varied as one need wish, and included 
oysters, soups, meats, simple entrées, all kinds 
of bread and the usual variety of cake and 
ices. Moreover, when I tested the viands I 
found them well cooked and appetizing; any- 
one could have eaten there a sensible, health- 
fullunch,and yet, of twenty women who were 
seated at that counter, only one, beside myself, 
did so. 

Of these twenty women, five ordered ice- 
cream and cake; three a piece of pie and cup 
of coffee each; two had bread and _ butter, 
followed by dark fruit-cake; and the eight re- 
maining women were divided between eclairs, 
cream-cakes, jelly-tarts and doughnuts, with 
an occasional cup of coffee or tea. The one 
sensible woman had soup, a sandwich and 
light salad, with a piece of sponge-cake anda 
cup of chocolate. I lingered over my own 
luncheon, so that the twenty women all 
changed during my stay, but the proportion 
of cake eaters remained the same. The ma- 
jority of these lunchers were working women. 
They had probably, at the least calculation, 
been at work since nine o'clock that morning, 
and had yet some four or five hours more of 
labor before them; during that time they ex- 
pected to sustain life and nourish their body 
and brain upon one piece of pie and a cup of 

coffee. Among the harder working class the 
same thing exists also, and women deliberately 
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refuse to avail themselves of cheap and 
nutritious food, preferring, instead, worthless 
harmful pastry. 

How can women who abuse their stomachs 
and neglect the demands of nature thus, ex 
pect to be well and strong? In view of my 
Statement it is scarcely necessary for me to 
say that among the forty odd women who 
came and went during my luncheon, there 
was scarcely one with a clear, rosy complex- 
ion such as every woman should have, or who 
gave the impression of perfect health. You 
knew instinctively they had no appetite for 
the little they eat; that they suffered fron 
headache and “nerves,” and were heiresses t 
a thousand natural but necessary ills that thi 
exercise of a little common-sense would avert 
With a little thought any woman will see 
that pie, composed as it is of lard, sugar, flour 
from which all nutritive powers have been 
extracted by the processes it has gone through, 
and a little cooked fruit, will not furnish the 
body with proper nourishment for one hour, 
much less for three or four. 

If you deny your body nourishment, 
and if you starve yourself or any por- 
tion of yourself, you cannot have 
health ordevelopment. Without these 
life is practically valueless, and it is 
nothing less than our duty, in so far as 
we may, to make our lives of value to 
ourselves and those about us. No 
woman crippled in health or energy 
can do so, and I therefore appeal to the 
women who may read this to consider 
this sadly neglected subject, and apply 
it each one to themselves. ; 

Kat as little as you wish, and as 
seldom as you wish, but when you do 
eat, by all means let it be food and not 
trumpery. Let whatever you take into 
your system be for the support and 
nourishment of your body, not to clog 
and impair it. If the question of 
economy arise, let me assure you that 
economy is on the side of health. A 
simple soup, with plenty of good bread 
and butter, costs no more than fruit- 
cake and ice-cream; but how vastly 
different it is in effect! It is easily 
digested and wholly nutritious, and 
| after a few tests, any, but an abnormally 
morbid palate, will prefer such a diet. 

[appeal especially to the women 
whose livelihood depends upon their 
own exertions; work is done twice as 
quickly and as well when youarestrong 
and healthful, when your heart is light 
and your head clear. Try then to make 
that your normal condition. Sleep, 
bathe and exercise with the utmost 
regularity. Eat a light, but nourish- 
ing breakfast; it is far better for you 
than a heavy meal that weighs down 
your stomach before it is scarcely 
awake, and keeps it tired and sluggish 
all day. A cup of coffee or, better yet, 
chocolate, good bread and butter, an 
egg and a little fruit are quite enough 
nourishment until noon; then eat a 
plain lunch, oysters or soup, a simple 

, salad or cold meat with bread and 

fruit are best. At night when your 

day’s work is done, and you have leisure 

to rest and properly digest your meal, 
eata warm, but not too heavy, dinner. Follow 
this manner of living fora year, and I will 
guarantee that at the end you will look younger 
and be happier, healthier, better women than 
you ever were or could have been on the pastry 
diet. 








Prepare 
for Spring 


The spring of all seasons in the year, is the one for 
making radical changes in regard to health. During 
the winter the system becomes, to a certain extent, 
clogged with waste, and the blood loaded with impuri- 
ties, owing to lack of exercise, close confinement in 
poorly ventilated shops and homes, and other causes. 
‘This is the cause of the dull, sluggish, TIRED FEELING 
so general when spring approaches, and which must be 
overcome or the health may be entirely broken down. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has attained the greatest popularity 
all over the country as the favorite Spring Medicine. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla soon expels the accumulation of 
impurities through the bowels, kidneys, liver, lungs 
and skin, and gives to the blood the purity, quality and 
tone necessary to good health. 


**In the Spring of °90 

I experienced that tired, dull feeling, and what sleep I 
had nights seemed to do me no good. Dyspepsia seized 
me, and each morning, in the effort to get rid of the 
bad taste, I had severe vomiting spells. I was much 
discouraged. My druggist suggested Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla. I took two bottles and am happy to say it MADE 
ME A NEW MAN, and I never was better than now.” 
JouN Mack, foreman Springer & Willard’s stock 
farm, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Worked Wonders 


“My health was very poor last spring and seeing an 
advertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I thought I 
would try it. It has worked wonders for me as it has 
BUILT MY SYSTEM UP. I have taken four bottles and 
am on the fifth one. I have recommended it to several! 
of my acquaintances and they think there is not an 
other such medicine to be found.” JOHN MATTHEWS, 
Southwest Oswego, Oswego County, N. Y. 

N. B.—Be sure to get 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 








100 Doses One Dollar 
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A WOMAN’S RARE ESTATE 


By Emma C. DOWD 

You may not be great,as men count glory; 
You may not have riches, or honor, or power ; 

You may not be versed in Time’s vast story ; 
Beauty and grace may not be your dower. 








But you can possess what is sweeter and fairer 
Than wealth, or knowledge, or fame’s estate— 
Holding it better and nobler and rarer— 
To uplift a thousand than make self great. 


Comfort and strengthen souls in sorrow ; 
Seek and discover the star in their night; 
Point to the hope that blesses each morrow ; 
Lead the way outward from darkness to light. 


Profter a hand to the struggling and weary, 
Give them a friend in this world of foes, 

Make their pathway a little less dreary, 
Brighten their eyes with the sight of a rose. 


Pass not the sinful with robe drawn tightly, 
Let no unkindness reach hand or lips, 

Help them to rise from the slum unsightly ; 
Every error can Love eclipse. 


So shall your life, a thousand lives blessing, 
Grow to be beautiful, wise and great; 

And a thousand hearts will be confessing : — 
“Lo, she hath come to a rare estate!” 


MOTHS OF MODERN MARRIAGES 





By Mrs. P. T. Barnum 


ARRIAGE to-day is 
with too many 
women a4 garment 
lightly donned 
and carelessly 
worn, instead of a 
right royal robe 
which no true 
woman can put 
on voluntarily 
without accepting 
the obligation to 





‘wear it with integrity, dignity and such grace 


as is possible to her. 

Hence isthe air of our every-day life all 
a-flutter with the wings of invisible moths 
moths whose name is legion, and whose power 
of destructiveness is appalling. ‘The varieties 
are infinite, some more mischievous than 
others—moths of jealousy, moths of dissen- 
sion, moths of riper sensitiveness all hidden 
away in thousands of royal robes, yet daily 
doing their deadly work in their attempt to 
destroy the institution of happy marriage. 

Nothing contained in our wardrobes is so 
fair, nothing so frail, nothing so liable to be 
eaten by moths. Yet, how careless many of 
us are to protect it! What are the remedies? 

In the first place women cannot too strictly 
beware of jealousy, the petty jealousy that 
would fetter every thought and glance of the 
one you love. Admit the beauty, grace, wit 
and worth of other women, and let your hus- 
band do the same; do this out of pure love of 
all things admirable if you can. If not, do 
it for justice, for you have not a monopoly of 
all gifts and graces in your Own proper person ; 
do it for prudence, that your husband may 
not think too much on the subject of which 
he dare not speak to you; do it for pride, 
that men may not say we are the worst detrac- 
tors of our own sex. 

In the next place, trust your husband unless 
he has proved himself unworthy ; even then 
try to regain your lost faith, and, if necessary, 
“assume a virtue if you have it not.” But 
don't go to extremes; temper your confidence 
with discretion, having in mind that he is 
mortal and fallible. If you must be absent 
from him in those leisure hours in which 
Satan is said to provide ‘‘some mischief still’ 
for idle men to do, it is not incumbent of you 
to provide for his solace a companion of the 
gentler sex, younger and fairer than yourself. 

Shun dissension. What matter, great or 
small, is worth quarreling about! If a little 
cloud of anger or misunderstanding arises 
between you, dispel it with a burst of loving 
sunshine. Unless some high moral question 
is involved, and it rarely is, avoid explana- 
tions—which usually do more harm than 
good—and hysterical reconciliations which are 
bad for the nerves. Every “scene” gives you 
an added wrinkle and ten gray hairs, and 
shakes your husband’s faith in the tirmness of 
his household happiness, a faith he sorely 
needs to take out into the world where men 
rasp and women—other women—charm him. 
Scenes persisted in, will ruin your health and 
beauty, and make your husband brutally 
abusive, or as indifferent to your tears as to 
the rain-drops on the window-pane. If you 
have so sinned against light and knowledge 
(otherwise common sense) as to quarrel with 
the man for whom you would die, make haste 
to repent and believe; repent your own share 
in the quarrel, and believe, without exacting 
the admission, that your husband does the 
same. There is no generosity a man so ad- 
mires and appreciates in his wife as her will- 
ingness to absolve without confession. It ap- 
peals to him in proportion as he is incapable of 
understanding or practicing the same virtue. 

Again, be careful to have your little reserves 
of thought and feeling, and grant your hus- 
band the same right. Don’t seek to tell him 
your every thought—many of them are not 
worth the telling—and don’t ask to know 
his. This is not secretiveness, but common- 
sense and delicacy ; as much soas the feeling 
that prompts you to say your morning prayer 
inaudibly, and to take your bath in private. 

Do you think that any reserve is fatal to the 
oneness of an ideal marriage? Have you 
heard of the “atomic theory”? How scien- 
tists teli us that all palpable objects, even 
granite, are composed of innumerable infini- 
tesimal atoms, which, however close they may 
seem tobe, never really touch each other? 
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This is true of the heart of a man anda 
woman. They can never quite touch, for the 
most devoted husband and wife can never see 
anything from exactly the same point of 
view; or feel anything in exactly the same 
manner and degree. ‘This is the inevitable 
consequence of differing sex; but they may 
come so near that nothing can come between ; 
so near as to support each other and resist the 
world with granitic strength and solidarity. 

Many a marriage robe has been frayed and 
fretted beyond all possibility of repair by a 
moth of most innocent, and often beautiful, 
appearance. Thisis the eonstant presence at 
the fireside and table of a third person, 
Always undesirable, it is especially disastrous 
in the earlier years of wedlock. The presence 
of one who is not “of ourselves’? may often 
restrain what is worst in us; but alas! it 
always restrains what is best. There must 
always be in the most perfect unions and the 
best ordered lives, some little friction which 
will once in a while find expression. Which 
of you does not know that a harsh or unjust 
word from the one you love best cuts twice as 
deep, and rankles ten times as long, if over- 
heard? You cannot forget it, because you 
imagine the third person can never forget it. 
The gentle protest with which, if alone with 
your husband, you would disarm his frac- 
tiousness, diesin your throat because of the 
third person. The loving caress with which 
you would close his lips and make him 
ashamed of himself, is as impossible to you 
as if you were paralyzed. If misunderstood, 
pride will not let you explain, and you re- 
tort indignantly; or, at best, keepsilent with an 
aching heart, and in time you grow to hate 
that third person who may be an angel of 
light, but whois none the less eating holes in 
your marriage garment. 

It may not be possible, without neglecting a 
sacred duty, to have your house entirely to 
yourself. The third person may be the dear 
old father or mother, who perhaps has no one 
but you and whose heart would be broken by 
separation. Or, it may be an invalid sister or 
brother to whom you must give, personally, 
the tender care no money can purchase. In 
this case have due regard to the sensibilities of 
every member of your family; but, I charge 
you, as you value your mutual love and hap- 
piness, be inflexiblein your resolution to keep 
seme waking hours out of every twenty-four 
when the fireside shall be sacred to you and 
your husband; when you can tell each other 
your thoughts, your hopes and fears, with no 
stranger intermeddling with your joy. 

Much friction comes of the inability of the 
average woman to comprehend that her hus- 
band has many thoughts, moods and feelings, 
in which she has absolutely no part. If wives 
could realize this, and accept the fact, bow 
many unhappy moments would be spared 
them! Love may be, and is, with a good man, 
the greater and better part of his life, but it is 
not all his life. It is*unfortunately true that 
with a woman, love—the love she bears her 
husband—is her ‘‘ whole existence.”’ She can- 
not disassociate herself ever so little, for even 
the briefest time, from that love. It tinges 
every thought, affects every action. Men are 
not made that way, and the most devoted has 
hours when he is as uninfluenced by the exist- 
ence of his truly-loved wife as if she had 
never been. This is not treason, for it is un- 
conscious; and woe to the wife who confounds 
this phase of man’s mentality with disloyalty, 
for she will weary her husband with reproaches 
he does not merit, and cannot understand. 

A husband may at times be silent and pre- 
occupied, and yet it does riot argue that he is 
indifferent to, or tired of his wife; he may 
be depressed, and yet not feel that marriage, 
for him, is a failure; he may be captious and 
fretful, yet feel no irritation against his wife. 
I am not absolving men from the obligation 
to be agreeable to their woman-kind, nor ex- 
tenuating their frequent infractions of the 
code of marital amenities; I am only assur- 
ing you, for your own good, that these things 
are often the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual disaccordance which you 
have not caused, and about which you would 
be unwise to grieve. Learn to wait, and by- 
and-by you will find that business went 
wrong that day; or he satin a draft, and all 
his bones ached with an incipient cold; or ne 
had eaten an indigestible meal (not at home 
of course), and was depressed he knew not 
why. Wait! wait! and when you have found 
out what the matter was, you will be thankful 
you did not weary him with foolish questions. 

For such personal charms as may be yours— 
and every woman has some—thank God and 
make the most of them. Make of them gold, 
wherewith to gild the fetters which your ster- 
ling qualities of heart and brain have forged 
around your husband. Think it time well 
spent in choosing his favorite colors and 
styles, and making yourself fair in his eyes. 

Interest yourself in all your husband's pur- 
suits, and share such as you can. You cannot 
go to business with him, but you can learn 
enough of it to listen understandingly when 
he talks of it, and to give him quick sympathy, 
and often a bright idea which he will appre- 
ciate and use, Share his pleasures; take your 
holidays together, even if by so doing’ you 
make them few and brief. Don't spend your 
summer in the mountains and at the seashore. 
leaving him in the city; and don’t stay at 
home in the autumn while he goes to Europe. 
It is an ominous state of things when husband 
and wife can really enjoy separate pleasures. 

Dear sisters, if I seem to be putting on you 
all the care of the marriage-robe, it is because 
I am now talking only to you, not to the hus- 
bands. And you know as well as I do, that if 
they neglect their part of this sacred duty, the 
punishment does not fall so heavily on them. 
A man need not stay at home and suffer. Out 
in the world he can get distraction, amuse- 
ment, and even a spurious kind of happiness, 
sut we women, what woe is ours if the robe 
that should enwrap us radiantly and glori- 
ously, is frayed and torn so that the coldly- 
curious eyes of the world see through the 
rents to where our hearts are shivering in the 
chill winds of disappointment and disillusion ! 














UNKNOWN’ WIVES @ 


WWELLKNOW)L MEN, 


*I11.-MRS.WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


By AN AMERICAN GIRL 






DO not know that it 
was so much the letter 
of introduction that I 
carried to her that gave 
me one of the greatest 
yleasures of my life, 
but 1 really think it 
was because I told Mrs. 
Gladstone the truth. I 
told her that I wanted 
to get acquainted with 

the wife of a great man, and that I wanted to 

write an article about her; she laughed as 
merrily as possible and said she didn’t believe 
there was anything to say; and when I insisted 
that there was, then she laughed again and 
told me that | must spend the afternoon and 
have tea with her. She is one of the most 

charming looking women you ever saw; a 

sweet, kind face framed in full, soft, lovely 

hair and topped by a cap of velvet and lace. 

A gown that falls in artistic folds and doesn’t 

rustle, and a way of looking at you as if she 

were interested in everything you said—that’s 

Mrs. Gladstone. 





MRS. GLADSTONE 


She showed me the paper in which was this 
announcement : Kor some time past, the 


little town of Hawarden has been in a state of 


excitement, in consequence of the anticipated 
nuptials of the two Misses Glynne, sisters of 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., M. P., who have 
been engaged for some time past to Lord 
Lyttelton and Mr. William) Ewart Gladstone. 
Thursday last was fixed upon as the date 
when the ceremony should take place. About 
half past ten a simultaneous rising of the 


large assemblage, accompanied by a burst of 


melody from the organ, announced that the 
fair brides had arrived. All eyes were turned 
toward the door to witness the entrance of the 
brides and bridesmaids, with the rest of the 
bridal party, and the slow procession up to 
the communion table. In a few minutes all 
had arrived, and the imposing ceremony had 
commenced, At this moment, the spectacle 
presented was an extremely interesting one. 
The large bridal party exhibited every ele- 
gance of costume and the dresses of the ladies 
belonging to it, as well as those of many 
among the spectators, made up a very brilliant 
and attractive scene, lit up as it was by splen- 
did sunshine. The ceremony was performed 
by the Honorable and Reverend G. Neville. 
At its conclusion, the newly wedded couples 
and their immediate friends passed out amid 
the felicitations of the throng.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Gladstone, “that’s an 
account of my marriage as it was given in the 
Chesshire newspaper of the year 1839.” 

I looked at her, I saw the beautiful expres- 
sion on her face, and I said: “ Then, Mr. Glad- 
stone doesn’t believe that marriage is a 
failure?” 

She didn't answer this but smiled, and after- 
wards showed me another paper, in) which 
there was a description of their golden wed- 
ding. It was at the National Liberal Club 
when Mr. Gladstone said, referring to his wife: 
“No words that I could use would ever suffice 
to express the debt that I owe her in relation 
to all the offices that she has discharged on 
my behalf, and on behalf of those that are 
nearest and dearest to us, during the long and 
happy period of our conjugal union.” It 
seemed to me that Mrs. Gladstone had been 
very wise. Unlike the wife of any other 
Prime Minister she had not gone in for having 
a salon, for surrounding herself with rich and 
powerful friends who would simply care to be 
received at the house of a Prime Minister, and 
yet have no real interest in the cause which 
he so thoroughly and entirely championed. 
Instead, she had given her time to caring for 
him, to seeing that he was under any and all 
circumstances as comfortable as possible, and, 
that in this way, his health was preserved for 
the nation for whom he did so much good. 


*This series of pen-portraits of “ Unknown Wives of 
Well-Known Men” was commenced in the January 
number with a sketch and portrait of Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison; in the February number, Mrs. P. T. Barnum. 

Future sketches will present Mrs. T. De Witt Talmage, 
the Princess Bismark, Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew, Mrs. 
Will Carleton, Mrs. John Wanamaker, Mrs. James G. 
Blaine, Mrs. Bishop Newman, Lady Tennyson, and 
other women whose portraits and lives are at present 
comparatively unknown to the public, 


She has made for him a home in which she 
finds rest and happiness; indeed, she has been 
the ideal wife and mother. 

. In 1874, when Mr. Gladstone retired from 
office, he felt it was necessary, for pecuniary 
reasons, to give up the superb house that had 
been his London home for eighteen years, 
and, because of going into a smaller house in 
Harley street, he sold a great many of his 
books, pictures and bits of china. This was 
a great grief to him, and yet, as a good wife 
should, Mrs. Gladstone stood by him, tried to 
make the pangs less and the new home as 
pleasant as the old. She does not care for 
society, as itis meant by the round of balls 
and receptions, and the giving and going to 
them; but she is delighted when she is at the 
head of her own dinner-table and has about 
her a circle of friends who know and love her 
and Mr. Gladstone. 

Her great happiness, however, comes when 
the Parliamentary session is over, and, with 
Mr. Gladstone, she returns to her old home at 
Hawarden, is with him while he composes 
books, writes essays, and chops down trees. 
But this doesn’t mean that Mrs. Gladstone 
has no interest in her husband's public work ; 
her pride in it is very great, and she is not con- 
tent with hearing her husband’s voice from 
behind the ladies’ frills in the House of Com- 
mons, but on every important occasion Mrs. 
Gladstone has always been by his side. Just 
remember that this means going over the 
country in railway trains, being for hours on 
open-air platforms, and then you will under- 
stand why the people of England worship Mrs. 
Gladstone as a heroine, 

It was because she reared and educated her 
seven children entirely by herself, that a few 
years ago Mrs. Gladstone was asked to write 
a little treatise on “ Healthy Nurseries and 
Bed-rooms.” Always with her husband to 
encourage him, always anxious to keep from 
him the disagreeable and to bring before him 
the pleasant things, Mrs. Gladstone has been 
the most marvelous companion for a great 
man; and, indeed, he is more than great—he is 
a man who is blest, who finds in one woman 
the knowledge of how to be a good wife and 
the art of perfect companionship. 

It was a little funny to hear Mrs. Gladstone 
tell about her own public speeches. It was 
with great reluctance that she accepted the 
Presidency of the Woman’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, but before it she has delivered several 
speeches, Having naturally a very low voice 
and a sweet gentle hesitancy in speech, that 
she could not change, her public utterances 
have been perfectly natural, and, while it 
wouldn’t do for men to talk that way, there is 
something delightful about it in a woman. 
She has never wanted to make a speech, but, 
once risen, she has remembered her husband, 
taken courage from that, and said what she 
had to in the best and fewest words possible. 
I ventured to ask her where her longest speech 
was made, and she said * At Manchester, last 
autumn, before five hundred ladies and gentle- 
men. I spoke for ten minutes.” 

It is in charity work rather than in the 
political field that Mrs. Gladstone believes 
women can do best; and she herself sets this 
good example by not confining her work to 
those about her own home or near her, for 
during the dreadful cholera epidemic of 1876 
she visited without fear the London hospitals 
every day and established convalescent homes. 
Now, every week or so, she takes comfort and 
brings joy to sufferers in the London Hospital, 
in the House of Charity, in Soho, while a 
school of refuge in Westminister rises up to 
tell of her kindly thoughts. 

There are women married to great men who 
may have made greater marks in the social 
world, but after my visit to Mrs. Gladstone, I 
concluded that that woman did the best work 
who wasa good wife, a good mother and a 
good home-maker, who set a fine example for 
the women of England to follow, who for 
fifty-three years has kept her husband’s love, 
has known the great pleasure of seeing him 
rise and rise, who has stood by him through 
sorrow and through joy, and who, more than 
any other woman, deserves to be described as 
is Isabel in Tennyson’s poem : 

“The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife.” 

And this is what I learned from an after- 
noon with Mrs. Gladstone. 


Fair Skin 
as Soft as Silk. 


“ ; j ” A Kansas lady 

In Spite of Sharp Winds.” ¢,,ff20"7 jaes 
half my time in the open air in the saddle, on the 
prairie, and in spite of the sharp western winds my 
skin is soft as silk, and as fair as any one could wish 
all due to Packer's Tar Soap, which I have used for 
years, and consider the finest thing for the complexion.” 

Packer's Tar Soap is pure, mild and curative. It 
soothes while it cleanses. Price, 2 cents. All Drug- 
gists. Sample, half-cake. 10 cents in stamps. Mention 
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The Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton St., New York. 
DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 


unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them from $3.00 ap. Our bangs keep in 
shape simply by combing. New Illustrated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


Ss. C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 


36 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 









Hoarseness and Coughs.— 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES sur- 
pass all other preparations in remov- 
ing Hoarseness and allaying Irrita- 
tion of the Throat, and as a cough 
remedy are pre-eminently the best. 
pneyeTo Worth 50 cents and made of imitation 
POCKETBOO seal; also, Elegant Shoe Catalogue. 

Sent on receipt of 15 cents postage to 
LAPHAM’S PALMER HOUSE 

FREE, SHOE STORE, Chicago, Tl. 
| Good pay and pleasant occupation. 

Work for Women + Outfit free. Address, for terms 
| & B. RicHarpson & Co,, Nurserymen, Geneva, N.Y, 






































WOMENS CHANCES 
AS BREAD WINNERS) 








*III.—WOMEN AS DRESSMAKERS 


By Emma M. Hooper 
RESSMAKING, as a field 
of labor, almost 
entirely to women, with a 
few exceptions known to 
the world, as Worth, Red 
fern, Felix, etc.; and if it 
proves an unfruitful one, 
nine times out of ten itis 
the woman's fault. In these 
days of exact fit, desired 
style and accurate finish- 
ings, it will not do for one 
just to “pick the trade up.’ There are cer- 
tain laws to be learned, and from a good 
teacher that can only be taught by beginning 
at the foundation. In a word, technical 
education is necessary in order to become a 
successful dressmaker. Every large city has 
schools for teaching certain systems or charts, 
but I know of only one such school where 
every rudiment of the business is taught, 
from hand-sewing, hemming, over-casting, 
blind-stitching, etce., up through cutting-out, 
measuring, basting, fitting, draping, button- 
holes, machine-stitchinzg, trimming and en- 
tirely finishing a suit. Any woman going 
through this course cannot fail to do her 
work correctly; but whether it will be artistic 
or not, depends upon the woman, If she has 
a good eye for colors, taste in combinations 
and styles, with a quick idea of what is ap- 
propriate for the customer, she will prove in- 
valuable and artistic, as well as correct. This 
the school cannot give. It must be inborn 
and cultivated from reliable fashion magazines, 
a quick observation, viewing the colors and 
materials and the habitof making a study of 
the customer. 

A well-informed dressmaker should, also, be 


belongs 














well posted as to styles, materials colors, 
trimmings, prices and the appropriate oc- 


sasions for every article she makes. Such a 
woman has every chance for success, whether 
working in a fashionable modiste’s shop or 
setting up a business for herself, 

As far as indifferent workers are concerned, 
the large cities are full of them, and they can 
not even get work for four to seven dollars 
a week, but drift from one place to another, 
discharged as soon as their work is examined. 

In cities one can only succeed by knowing 
her profession well, and then she needs either 
influential friends to get her work by the day 
in private houses or in a store, or money to 
live on while waiting for the tide of success. 
Sewing in families means wages from one 
dollar and a half to three dollars a day in 
New York, but it is a remarkably proficient 
woman who gets the latter sum. Two dollars 
is the average price for a day's work from 
8.30 A. M. to 6.30 P.M. Luncheon is always 
provided, and often a late dinner. One family 
can recommend this dressmaker to another, 
and get her a good eustom if she is satisfac- 
tory. It mitigates very much against a sewer 
if she is slow, as peopleexpect about two suits 
a week finished, with the occasional help of 
one of the family. Some of the higher-priced 
dressmakers take a seamstress with them to 
do the pressing, basting, ete., and charge 
seventy-five cents to one dollar for her; but in 
such a case they are expected to finish a cos- 
tume in two days without extra help. 

There is a dearth of good, swift dressmakers 
of medium prices, and she who aims to fill this 
want will meet with success sooner than the 
one refusing all offers under twenty dollars a 
week, as fitterin a store. These latter posi- 
tions are secured by influence or reputation, 
and pay from eighteen to forty dollars a week 
in the large stores of such cities as New York 
and Chicago. There they have no general 
workers, but persons for each branch of the 
business. I would say right here, never give 
upa country custom to come to a large city, 
which is always overcrowded, unless you are 
perfect in your work, and know some family 
in good circumstances who will employ and 
recommend you. The business is decidedly 
overcrowded with workers, but not with those 
having a thorough education for the work. 
Like every profession there is room for first- 
class work, but not for careless workers. 

If you have the money necessary to pay 

your board in the city for three months, and 
attend a good dressmaking school—about one 
hundred dollars—and have natural tastes for 
the work, then adopt the trade; otherwise you 
had better flee from it, for you cannot more than 
fill the position of askirt or waist hand in astore 
or with modistes, where from three to seven dol- 
Jars is paid for such work, and there are hun- 
dreds waiting fora chance toget it. From sucha 
ena howe is no advancement, for each one 
vas her special work, as one faces skirts 
and sews on the braid, another overcasts 
basque seams, a third makes and puts on the 
collars, etc., and if they sew here for ten 
years, they only know this one thing, and not 
10w to cut this out, which is done by the 
forewoman. It is no art or credit to get into 
one of these places; for the pay is small, the 
treatment often crirel, combined with the fact 
that they cannot work above it. 

Positions are obtained through influence, 
advertising, and often the schools secure them 


* This series of papers ‘“ Women’s Chances as Bread- 
winners,” was commenced in the January number with 
an article “How to Become a Trained Nurse,” by 
Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, and continued in the 
February number with ‘‘ Women as Stenographers,” 
by W. L. Mason, President of tne Metropolitan Steno- 
grapher’s Association of New York. 

Future papers in the series will consider—* Women 
as Telegraphers,” “Women Behind the Counter,” 
“Women as Journalists,” “‘Women on the Stage,” 
“Women as Artists,” “Women as Doctors,” “ Women 
as Teachers,” “ Women as Type-setters,” etc., etc. 
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for their better pupils. If work is taken to 
the dressmaker’s home she charges from eight 
to twelve twelve 
and fifteen dollars for a silk or evening gown. 
That is one of the 
Others charge 


dollars for a woolen dress, 


moderate-priced 
from fifteen to thirty dollars, 
whose work is not as good. The prices ke pend 
upon the reputation of the dressmaker, 
and upon the place of her business 


In setting up a business at home, remem- 
ber that a great many dresses have to be 
made each week to pay the girls, rent, fuel, 
light and boy to carry the packages. A large 
house trade pays; a small one does not; but 
this gives one the chance of advancing toa 
higher plane of prices than sewing from 
house to house will ever do; but at the same 
time it brings many trials. The most vital 
point is to know every branch of the business 
well; then commence with moderate prices, 
and increase when you havea settled run of 
custom that is so well pleased with your work 
that it will remain with you. Do not remain 
a dressmaker, but aim at becoming an artist 
in the profession. 

There are some very wealthy modistes in 
New York who made their money at their 
trade, but invested it well, and are now living 
in elegance. On the other hand there are 
women sewing here for ten years at four 
dollars a week, and cannot cut out a decent 
skirt. In selecting a system of fitting, take 
the easiest adjusted, for some are so compli- 
cated that it requires a mathematician to 
understand the figures. One school of dress- 
making provides a boarding-house for its 
muipils, and, if possible, secures them positions, 
uit does not promise this to all. No matter 
whether you elect totry your Jot in acity or 
country, the trade must be well-known in 
order to secure custom, and charge living 
prices, the latter being governed more or less 
by the custom of the place. When sewing in 
families, one is more apt to advance to an es 
tablishment of her own than if ina store or 
some other establishment, for in these places 
the workers never see the customers, and one 
must have a personal following to secure 
trade for her own place. Unless equipped 
with the keenest of weapons—knowledge 
let the profession of dressmaking alone. 
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A PRETTY OPERA-GLASS BAG 


NDOUBTEDLY the great vogue 
given to the fleur de lis came from its 
revival by Madame Bernhardt when 
she appeared as the heroic Maid of 
Orleans. Since she first appeared in 

4, the white costume with its silver and 
(4) blue fleur de lis upon it, the flower of 
C France has decorated everything. 
Wherever it can be embroidered, or painted, 
or put on in metal, it is seen. 

This bag, by-the-by, is among the novelties, 
as it is made neither of silk nor plush, both of 
which soon show signs of wear, but of cloth. 





The color is acurious brown that has a glint 
of olive over it, and the fabrie itself is the 
ordinary light-weight faced cloth for ladies’ 
gowns. The bottom of the bag, cut the shape 
of the glasses, is stiffened with a bit of paste- 
board, as is usual, and the lining is of soft 
silk, the same color as the cloth. The chie air 
is given by the embroidering, in gold thread, of 
the fleur de lis, arranged in the conventional 
manner pictured, The heavy silk cord, which 
makes the drawing-string, is of the brown. 

In gray cloth, with silver fleur de lis, in black 
with gold, in blue with silver, in yellow with 
gold, or, indeed, in any color fancied, or that 
will be harmonious with one’s gown, this little 
opera-glass case will be found very convenient, 
and a smart adjunct to one’s toilette. 
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WHEN BEFORE THE CAMERA 


F you are short and stout don’t ask the poor 
artist to make a picture of you full-length. 
He will if you insist; but he knows he is do- 

ing agreat wrong thereby. Nothing is so grace- 
ful and pleasing in a picture of astout lady as 
a sitting half-length, the figure so turned as 
to hide the too too stoutness. Again, if you 
are slim and angular, do not for an instant 
forget that a full-length figure will make you 
appear more slim and angular. Then the 
pretty bust picture is your only hope and you 
should insist on having none other. Ifa 
gentleman has a very long neck—no matter 
how nicely he !ooksin a high collar, his picture 
if taken in such a high affair would look 
grotesque. A short neck and high collar, a 
long neck and low turned-down collar by all 
means. No loud stripes, no great checks, no 
striking figures should be worn in a_ photo- 
graph. One thing bearin mind when you 
visit the studio—bring along your home ex- 
pression. Don’t spend two days _ before 
you come to the studio practising poses and 
different expressions before your mirror; and, 
lastly, give the photographer the benefit of 
exercising his artistic and professional ability. 


MARCH, 1891 








HOW TO MAKE DRESSMAKING PAY 


By ANNE JeENNESS MILLER 


DO not think anybody can become 

4, & dressmaker, any more than I 

id, think any person can become a 

painter or an architect. Dress- 

making, in the sense in which | 

raf understand and use the term, is 

not the mere making of clothes. 

It is far more than that; it is the tasteful con- 

struction of apparel adapted to particular in- 

dividuals. Any woman can make clothes, 

but not all women can make a good costume. 

Clothing consists Simply of garments used for 

the purposes of a covering or protection from 
the elements; 


costume signifies such garments 
as are made or worn from a proper sense of 
that which isin consonance with good taste, 
or with a correct notion of that which is be- 
coming. 

Woman, particularly when she is beautiful, 
is the most attractive thingin the world, and 
more pains should be taken to drape and dress 
her, than with almost any other branch of art. 
I do not think that dressmaking has ever re- 
vealed the vesthetic beauty thatis possible. We 
have had style and fashion, but we have never 
had what I regard as the highest forms of art 
in dress, and we never can have until such a 
time as it is regarded as a fine art, instead of 
now as a trade, and until the time shall come 
when women or men, who are dressmakers, 
shall be treated with the same consideration, 
socially or otherwise, as we to-day treat a 
painter or a sculptor. 

Dean Swift said that if the moon were in- 
habited and a way were made whereby we 
could communicate with that planet, all the 
women of our world would wear no other 
clothes except those made in the moon! The 
same satire might well be applied to some of 
the women of to-day; but the rules that enter 
into the art of dressmaking are being more 
and more conscientiously studied and applied 
by the votaries of correct’ form here in 
America. Something more than mere skill in 
using the needle is required to make a good 
dressmaker. A keenness of observation and 
the power of reading and understanding 
human nature; acorrect idea of temperament 
and of anatomical proportion; a refined and 
educated taste for coloring and combination 
all these are necessary, and without them no 
woman can hope to achieve success in the 
world of dressmaking. The dressmaker who 
will make her profession remunerative is the 
one who will save disproportion in dress such 
as we have had in the past, and whose stock 
of ideas and nicety of taste will enable her to 
adapt costume to each particular temperament 
and each individual. 

The canons governing and constituting the 
art of dressmaking remain to-day the same as 
in the days of the Roman empire. Only in 
their application does the dressmaking of this 
century differ from that of two thousand years 
ago. The most beautiful dress we have ever 
had has been the Greek dress, and, in some 
periods, the Roman; that is, according to real 
art. Butsuch dress is not available for our 
climate, with its abrupt transitions from heat 
to cold, nor for our business vocations and 
conventional usages. The artist or dress- 
maker of the future must study the laws 
governing dress as it was in those days, and at 
the same time take into consideration adapta- 
tions to climatic and social conditions. 

Dressmaking is a noble art. In the purity 
of its ideas it is a type of the highest culture. 
Ladies should go into it, for it requires the 
sesthetic instinct and the educated taste, and 
these belong only to the higher and more re- 
fined temperament, ‘The world is rapidly 
moving in the direction of the beautiful, and, 
at the same time, the healthful, in dress; and 
long and close experience and devotion to the 
study of what is really tasteful and artistic, is 
an essential of every would-be dressmaker. 

There is a large number of our women 
whose means will not permit of their dressing 
as well as they would like to. Yet the cos- 
tumes worn by these women must be made 
to conform to the canons of dressmaking. 
Simplicity is beauty, and the same taste must 
enter into the construction of a plain cloth 
dress, as enters into theconstruction of a court 
costume, 

To be candid, I would not advise any woman 
to take up dressmaking who is not qualified 
in the respects I have mentioned, to carry it 
on. The woman who lacks these qualifica- 
tions will never rise in her profession, nor will 
she ever secure more than a meagre income. 
But it requires an artist to paint a ‘Ma 
donna,’ while a day-laborer can safely be 
trusted to calcimine your drawing-room 
ceiling. In the same manner there are 
different grades of dressmakers, beginning 
with those who appreciate the importance and 
the dignity of the art,and going down to 
those who have acquired the rudiments of the 
profession, but who have no originality, no 
taste, no ideas. Possibly, there is money to be 
earned by the latter class of dressmakers, but 
while there is, the reign of the beautiful and 
tasteful in dress is longer and longer delayed. 

For women who can sew only, there is not 
much hope. She may receive one dollar, two 
dollars or three dollars per day—that is all. 
But for the woman who can design, who can 
fit, whose ideas are original, the field is limit- 
less, and there is fame and fortune for her. 

The lesson that I would impress upon 
women now engaged in dressmaking is study ! 
study! study! Work! work! work! 

In the language of Walter Savage Landor; 
* Rise !—Let no one lift you!” 
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A DAINTY EASTER SOUVENIR 
EAUTIFUL are 


the little things seen in 
the stores, prepared for 
Easter souvenirs, but per- 
haps none more dainty 
than the following, which 
can so easily be made: 

Cut four paste - board 
hearts measuring seven 
and three-quarters inches from A to B, nine 
and one-quarter inches from C to D, as in 
above diagram. Covertwo of the pieces with 
pink or other colored satin, and two pieces 
with white satin. Neatly over-hand the pink 
and white pieces together. You now have 
two hearts. Fasten these together at the top 


many of 





se eae, 





at E and F, with three-quarters of an inch of 


pink satin ribbon, half an inch wide. Sew a 
pink chenille cord round the edge of each 
heart, which gives ahandsome finish. Fasten 
a bow of inch-wide pink satin ribbon on the 
upper left-hand corner. <A delicately painted 
spray of pansies or lilies completes this 


‘ al 
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beautiful Ss 
photograph-holder for one’s choicest friends. 
The word “ Compliments”? may be painted in 


Easter novelty, which serves as a 


gilt, diagonally, or otherwise, beneath the 


spray 
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in Every Household ! 


Not everybody can visit the Spas of Europe, the 
most famous of all which is Carlsbad, and which has 
been known for centuries for its healing properties 
but everyone can have the Spa on his sideboard in the 
shape of the CAkISBAD SprRUpEL SALT, which is 
evaporated from the Sprudel Spring at Carlsbad and 
exported to the United States. 














(ALL NATIONS IN LINE AT THE SPRUDEL.) 


The CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT (powder form) is an 
excellent aperient, laxative and diuretic. It clears the 
complexion and purifies the blood. It is of great hene- 
fit in temporary and habitual constipation, liver and 
kidney diseases, chronic catarrh of the stomach and 
bowels, rheumatism and gout, etc., and should be used 
early in the morning before breakfast. Care must be 
exercised to obtain the genuine article, which is im- 
ported in round bottles. Each bottle comes in a paper 
cartoon. Write for pamphlet. Price per bottle, 75 cts- 
Sent by mail securely packed, $1.00. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, 


6 Barclay Street, New York. 
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CHAPTER ITI 
(Continued from February number) 


ADNE came running to the 
3 women in the orchard, her 
te abe : ‘ . 
*% apron over her head, for 
*” } flimsy defense, while the big 
° raindrops drove like bullets, 
* solid and far apart, straight 





down among them to the 
ground, 


“Why, a’n't you all crazy, I should like to 
know! she ejaculated, rushing to the rescue. 
She took Miss Crooke right up into her arms, 
and fled staggering back with her. The others 
brought what they could, and followed. But 
the brown silk bag fell, forgotten for the in- 
stant in the scurry, as Miss Haven seized 
pillow and afghan from the chair. 

For the first few minutes of the tempest, 
when hail began to dash against the window- 
panes with almost shattering force, and the 
outside world palpitated from blaze to black- 
ness with the rapidity of some gigantic nicti- 
tation, nobody thought of any little accessory 
thing. Yet when Miss Sarah did ery out, “ O 
my money and my papers!’’ the dismay of 
the serious mischance added itself, not with- 
out a touch of absurd Shake- 


gperean association, to the 
panic of the storm, 

Cushions and wraps were 
tossed over and shaken. The 


great, brown silk bag was not 
among them. ‘“ My ducats,” 
or their representatives, no 
where appeared. 

“They ll all be paper-mill 
pulp! O my gracious, what a 
flash! We'll all be killed, and 
I sha’n’t have a cent o’ money 
left to live on!” 

Not one of the other women 


noticed that Rill Raye had 
slipped out of the room. They 
all stumbled against each 


other, and flapped things in AA 
each other's faces. Before they | vi 
missed the girl she stood among 

them again, with rain-wet 
face and locks, and garments 


heavily dashed with water. 
“ Here it is,’ she said quietly, 
and held out the recovered 


treasure to Miss Sarah. 

“The Lord and the land!” 
cried that astonished woman. 
“You ain't ben down. that 
orchard in this flameand fury !” 

“Tt didn’t take three 
minutes,’’ Rill answered 
coolly. 

Somehow their fears laid 
themselves down before her 
bravery. They were calm and 
still after that; only now and 


again Sarah Crooke would 
ejaculate, “ Well, I'm beat! 1 
haven't got a word to say! 


Rill Raye, you come and sit by 
me,” she commanded, when 
they drew up at last for such a 
repast as they could make 
without the agency of the 
cooking-stove, which was ap- 
proached only for a hurried 
filling of a piteher with boil- 
ing water for their tea. They 
drank it without spoons, and 
they ate short biscuit and 
sponge-cake without knives 
and forks, for the livid light- 
ning still streamed and pulsed, 
and the rain beat and thunder rent with those 
occasional splitting sounds that told of some 
material thing that had made a link between 
angry sky and trembling earth. 

Radne had helped Mrs. Crooke to bed. 
“They'd better all go,” the old lady had said 
tremulously. ‘‘ Make'em all go to bed, Radne. 
If the’s any place safe, it’s feathers.” Radne 
had closed the wooden shutters in the bed- 
room, and brought a light; then the simple 
soul, hidden away and not seeing the storm 
any longer, quieted down and fell asleep. 

“Tt's set in fora night of it. You can't get 
home,” said Sarah Crooke to Rill. The latter 
was resuming her boots that had been slid 
across the kitchen floor by Radne to a drying- 
place beneath the stove, and replaced by a big 
pair of flannel shoes belonging to Miss Sarah. 

“T must. Aunt Amelia will have been 
awfully frightened, and if I don’t get back 
she won't sleep a wink all night.” 

“It can hardly last like this,’’ said Miss 
Haven. “And if anything can get about, the 
express will come.with my parcels from town. 
We can send word over by Thrape.” 

“T can go with Thrape,” said Rill, simply. 

Miss Sarah Crooke had a sudden insight of 
how it came to pass, perhaps, that this girl 
was apt to do queer things. Methods were 
indifferent when motive was controlling, and 
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henceforth, 
thought, she would 

trust her for some 

decent sort of motive 

in almost anything. 

Rill did go home with Thrape, riding by 
his side on the high front seat of his heavy- 
covered wagon; the storm still flashing and 
growling, and renewing itself suddenly at in- 
tervals. 

“And she don't know but half his load is 
crowbars and cooking-stoves. He carries 
everything.” 

Not many days later visitors came in with 
a new story; the ride with the young express- 
man, without date or explanation. Miss 
Crooke crushed it. 

“You may just leave that right there,” she 
said. “I'm knowing to the whole of it. It 
was Wednesday night, in that thunder-storm, 
when neither you nor I would have crossed 
the doorstone for a gold mine. She went home 
from this house, to keep her aunt from being 
scared; and she took the only way there was. 
When there a'n't but one way, and a thing’s 
to be done, she don't stop at it, if it is over a 
fence. Rill Raye has got a good heart, and 
she’s clear spunk to the back-bone!”’ 


she 









“This is Dr. Harriman, Rill. 


“Well, you do surprise me, Miss Crooke. 
You didn’t use to talk in that way about 
till Raye. Aint the wind kind o’ got round 
lately?” 

“Yes, Miss Upson, it has. And you needn’t 
mind callin’ me a weather-cock if you'd like 
to, for I presume likely I am. I've had as 
pertickler opportunities to judge as if I was; 
and I don’t never insist on p'intin’ east after 
it fairly blows west.” 

Putnam King heartily enjoyed the whole 
story. “I don’t see but you've got a plant 
here, for your gospel-gossip manufacture,” he 


said. ‘‘ Only all the raw material won't be of 
the Rill Raye sort, exactly. A girl,” he 
added, rather slowly after a pause, ‘‘ who 


would go through fire and water for an un- 
comfortable old aunt whom she doesn’t pre- 
tend to be fond of—or for a Miss Sally Crooke 
—what wouldn’t she do for anybody she really 
cared for?” 

“She would go through moral fire and 
water. She would burn and drown, inside, 
for—them.” Miss Haven sacrificed a bit of 
grammar to her hesitation in specifying 
gender. 

Putnam King went on sketching queer out- 
lines of faces with his aunt’s stylo upon her 
blotting-pad for several minutes, without say- 
ing a word, Then he remarked, nonchalantly, 


“If you dont 
introduce me 
to Miss Raye, 
Aunt Elizabeth, I 
shall go and call 
on Miss Bonable.” 

Miss Haven, 
dear, innocent old 
maid, had not the 
least idea of what 
she was accom- 
plishing; yet she 
couldn't have done 
it better, so far. if 
she had tried. 

“Of course Tl 
introduce you, 
Put,” she said; 
whenever it hap- 
ens SO. 

With all her 
simplicity as to 
live wires of occult 


influence in such 
matters, Aunt 
Elizabeth knew 
very well that it 


would never do to 
make any obvious 
difficulty about 
this. 


CHAPTER III 


WHEAT-SEED, AND TARE-SEED 


he happened so very shortly after. History 
repeated itself. Another summer gust 
came up after tea one evening when Miss 
Haven and Rill had settled to their now 
regularly established game. A whirl of wind 
tore in without warning through the open 
window, sent the light curtain draperies 
streaming through their looped ribbon fasten- 
ings straight into the room, enveloping dan- 
gerously fora momentthe tall double-burner 
lamp which Rill caught quickly with both 
hands, saving acatastrophe. Theircards were 
swept to the floor, a growl of thunder rolled 
round the horizon, and heavy, separate drops 
of raia struck like shot upon the panes and 
thudded upon the porch roof. Rill snatched 
up scarf and hat. ‘That's for me, again,” 
she said. “ Don't mind; [ve got my parasol.” 
* You'd better wait,” expostulated Miss 
Haven. 
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Miss Raye, you know Dr. Harriman, do you not?” 


“T can’t; there's no Thrape, this time, and 
it wouldn't do twice, if there were. Thrape's 
very good-looking; and he was very polite 
when he handed me down, with aunt Amelia 
standing in the doorway. She wasn’t im- 
pressed with simple gratitude to either of us; 
she’s so extremely apt to think there’s some- 
thing in it—millions of things, besides me and 
the right one. Good-night, dear Miss Haven. 
Please shut me out quick.” And she slipped 
through the small opening which she allowed 
in the door, helping herself to pull it after 
her against the increasing drive of the slant- 
ing rain. Miss Haven had to return, a little 
dazed with the sudden upshot of affairs, and 
pick up her bezique cards. 

Rill Raye stepped off the porch into the 
darkness full against the broad shoulders of a 
man standing at the foot of the two steps, 
furling an umbrella. The girl started, sprang 
back, and the figure turned. It was too dark 
for them to see each other's faces, but they 
were not altogether in the dark, either. 

‘*Miss Rill Raye?” asked Putnam King, at 
a tolerably certain venture. 

“Yes; I'm like the witches, always out in a 
storm. I must hurry. Good-evening, Mr. 
King.”’ 

“T can’t say that, under the present dispen- 
sation of the elements;”’ and the umbrella 
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went quickly up again, its owner leaning it 
over Rill’s head, marching along the gravel 
walk with her to the little front gate. They 
were outside it and fairly moving up the 
street before she could finish her expostula- 
tion. The introduction was made; all in a 
minute they were quite well acquainted. Miss 
Elizabeth's simple prudence of procrastina- 
tion had beautifully prepared matters. 

“Is this your way? I thought my aunt 
told me you lived on the North Road?” 

“Yes, there is a turn, presently. Brook 
Lane zigzags across.” Inwardly, Rill was say- 
ing to herself, ‘‘ This is worse than Thrape. 
What shall I do with him when we get to the 
door?” 

* Do you often go home alone, all this way 
in the evenings? ”’ 

“O yes; evenings are harmless in We- 
wachet. | Sometimes, though, I take an express 
wagon. 

‘i heard of that,’ Mr. King said. If he 
could have told her all he had thought about 
it since hearing, his answer would have been 
less succinct. He held the umbrella further 
over on the girl's side and well before her. 
Wind and rain were in their faces, but their 
force had momentarily abated, 

“JT don’t think you are dividing things 
fairly,’ remarked Rill presently, in a comical 
little tone of aggrievement. ‘I've all the 
umbrella and you have all the rain.” 

“It isn’t easy to divide here. We'll do 
better further along. How the street lamps 
flicker!” 

“Yes; and how far apart they are! There 
aren't any at all upon the lane; that’s why I 
come home by lightning—when it isn’t moon- 
light.” 

“You must know the way well.” 

“* Every step and stone of it, Mr. King.” 
added suddenly, half stopping, “I'm afraid 
you'll get lost going back. Do let me finish 
alone, now. The rain is really holding up.” 

* There will be light enough, and the rain is 
not holding up,” Putnam King answered, 
with decision. The lightning, sheeting sud- 
denly the cloud-hung heavens, and illumi- 
nating the tree-vistas and the pathway before 
their feet, verified his first words. ‘ 

** And besides,”’ Rill continued, as the dark- 
ness covered them up again, ‘ Aunt Amelia 
always thinks I do things on purpose.” 

* Don't you?” inquired Mr, King. “I do.” 
There was a good deal of purpose in his tone 
at this moment. 

“But she supposes 
other purpose,”’ 

“That often happens with 
many people, I find. If we 
altered our course for that, 
there very soon wouldn't be 
any purpose left,”’ 

“Mr. King,” Rill began 
again, “ would you mind leay- 
ing me at the last corner?” 

“Twill mind anything you 
tell me that is reasonable. I 
will leave you as soon as I see 
you safe,” 

* Thank you.” 

The tone had changed be- 
tween the two. Rill's bit of 
habitual daring and self-asser- 
tion had dropped out of her 
speech, and in words and 
accent she yielded to a new- 
found mastery. She took 
gratefully a consent where she 
would ordinarily have defied 
refusal, 

The nearest corner was in 
full view from Miss Bonable'’s 
cottage, which stood endwise 
upon the street. When she let 
Cyrilla in she stood and peered 
into the darkness over her 
shoulder, chin up and on tip- 
toe. “ What did you come on 
this time? ”"’ she demanded. 

“These two,” answered 
Cyrilla, showing her little feet, 
with an alternate lift of damp 
boots. 

* And not a drop on head or 
shoulders, and this thing 
hasn't been opened!" She 
passed her hand along the 
folded parasol. ‘Don't tell 
me!’ 

“T will not,’ answered 
Cyrilla, quietly, making her 
way in past aunt Amelia, who 
had still stared into the dark 
during her test manual of 
Rill’s person and equipments. 
A parting flash of the retreat- 
ing shower lit the air suddenly 
and showed a man's figure 
standing at the turn, facing 
this way and lingering with a watching air. 

“T might have known, and I did know!” 
said Miss Bonable, closing the door and com- 
ing back into the sitting-room. “ Why can't 
you ever tell the honest truth?” 

“You told me not to tell; and the honest 
truth is exactly what you never will believe. 
Aunt Amelia, must I be crooked because you 
won't let me walk plain and straight?” 

Cyrilla spoke with passion; she contemned 
herself and aunt Amelia at that moment. 
She went off up to her own room and fastened 
herself in there. 

Aunt Amelia sat down angry and pale. 
She crossed her hands upon her lap, let her 
head, still erect, just touch the top of her 
chair-back and her eyes fix themselves in a 
level line across the room upon nothing. It 
was an intense moment with her. She was 
posing all unconscious, as we often do, for 
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the registering—in a light which photographs 
more than sunlight can—of an instant of vital 
experience. Her lips were dropped in a curve 


From under 
her level lids shot a swerveless look of wrath- 
ful protest. She sat so for fully 
minutes, all alone. Then she drew in the 
long remonstrance of her gaze, lifted her prone 
hands, rested her elbows on her lap, and 
dropped her face into her spread fingers. 

“The child | wanted to have loved so 
the words broke out through sobs. Aunt 
Amelia cried, and cried, and cried; and no- 
body knew but herself and God the deep wells 
of her life whence rushed those bitter tears. 

The next day, when Miss Haven came in, 
she was as hard as ever. Rill was out. Miss 
Haven hoped her niece had reached home 
without harm. 

“She wasn't wet—to speak of,’ Miss Bonable 
answered, stiffly. ‘Id more than half as lief 
she would have been. I don't like these 
tramps, evenings,’ she went on with asudden, 
harsh frankness, “if ‘tis to your house. That 
was better, | thought, than being off amongst 
the girls and alwers coming home caperin’ 
with a lot. jut one to herself is worse, and I 
believe it was that dentist man, this time. He 
stood at thecorner while she came in alone. 
Why don’t he come here if he wants to see 
her?” 

That was really funny; but Miss Haven 
only hall smiled for pity of aunt Amelia. 
She would answer that question later, maybe. 

“Rill was alone when she left me last 
evening,” she said, gently. “She hurried 
away in the storm lest you should be anxious, 
and if any one joined her afterward, I do not 
think it was Dr. Harriman. lam pretty sure 
he was elsewhere.”’ 

Now, concerning Dr. Harriman's alibi, Miss 
Haven could hardly have knowledge or proof; 
it only did occur to her to associate Putnam 
King’s arrival some twenty minutes or more 
after Rill’s departure, with her possible escort 
home. That Putnam had said nothing simply 
gave her a little more to think of in adifferent 
or further way. “I think her meeting any 
one was purely accidental,” she said. 

“She’s dreadful liable to accidents,” said 
Miss Bonable, grimly. ‘“ And they have been 
dental, lately,” she added, strangling a smile. 
“As tome, much she seemed to care about 
my being anxious after she got here! Miss 
Haven, some girls would walk over red-hot 
layvey if they could only be walked with! It 
isn’t that I think any real harm of Rill—so 
far; but it’s the disposition. It was her 
mother's way, and it scares me. She's in her 
mother’s tracks; and I know what they lead 
to.” 

The last sentences seemed to come from her 
lips of themselves; her face was strained 
and absent; she did not look at Miss Haven 
as she spoke. 

“Miss Bonable! Your own sister!’ 

Then Miss Bonable did look round at her 
friend, and met surprised, indignant, yet still 
pitying eyes. 

“She wasn’t my sister,” she said. ‘Now 
you know; and you know more than anybody 
else in Wewachet, except myself. Rill never 
knew, and I don’t mean she shall. I don't 
know what makes me tell you, only you seem 
as if you heid out your heart to me, and what's 
in mine goes into it. You can keep it there, I 
suppose.” Still as grim and stiff as ever; if 
she had been bidding Miss Haven go about 
her business, she could not have been more 
uncompromising than in uttering this con- 
fidence. 

“My dear Miss Bonable!” said Elizabeth 
Haven. ‘There was no less of appeal and 
sympathy, than of astonishment, in the excla- 
mation. The open heart was still held out, 
and, asif she could not help it, Miss Amelia 
poured forth further from her own. It was 
the bleeding of the wound, however; it was 
not with any voluntary gush of warmth. 

“He did marry my sister instead of me. 
We were promised; but Esther was taking 
and pretty—she couldn't help that; I don’t 
suppose he could help it, either. I never had 
her coaxing ways; I| was fair-looking, and I 
just meant what I said, that was all. It’s no 
new story; I’ve read a hundred like it; I 
suppose they're happening all round; but I 
lived mine—that’s the difference. When I 
found out what they wanted I gave her all the 
things I had got ready—and been so busy 
about that I had not noticed sooner, I gave 
her my wedding gown; she'd rather not have 
had that, but I made her. ‘If you take part, 

ou take all,’ I said. I wouldn’t let her off. 

t wasn’t Church form they were married by 
—it was Congregational. But I remembered 
one sentence in the Episcopal that run through 
my head all the time we stood before the min- 
ister: ‘Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man?’ I gave them both to each 
other—and it was giving away all that might 
ever have been soft or sweet in my life. Ive 
been just the hard old maid folks know here, 
ever since. But there's another Amelia Bon- 
able that never had her life out fairly yet, and 
that has got to rise up somehow in the last 
day and begin again. Know each other? 
Folks ask that about the next world. As if we 
knew the least bit what to look for half the 
time! It'll generally be somebody else, I 
guess; if we're sure of ourselves, it’s as much 
as we shall be!” 

Miss Bonable was thinking aloud some of 
the thoughts that had filled and chafed her 
silent solitudes, Miss Haven did not inter- 
rupt her. 

“Sometimes I think her conscience broke 
her heart when she saw how altered I was 
and how I stayed altered. She only lived two 
years. And then Marcus Raye was ashamed 
and afraid to come back to me, even like a 
brother. He kept off, and there was no word 
for me to say; and, ina year after, he married 
that Loraine Braitway. He must have been 
wild; it was a kind of making away with 
himself. Her name was up then, for her flirt- 
ings and jiltings; and afterwards it was worse 
—as bad as things can be with awoman. She 
went off, out West somewhere—nobody knows. 
And he turned straight the other way and 


ot hopeless, resentful dejection 


lifleen 
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wentto Australia Before he went he came 
they'd lived on in Mapletield, down 
East, where all the first of it happened, and I'd 
come here where uncle Bonable’s folks used 
to live Nobody in Wewachet knew, when he 
left the child here, that it wasn't my sister's; 
so I've held my tongue and given her the ad 

Vantage, Shes got a good deal of Mark in 
her, but the thought of the mother keeps me 
on the tenter-hooks 

* Rill doesn’t know you, and you do not 
trust her Miss Haven did not stop to put 
in words of sympathy or admiration; she 
passed without delay to the point that vitally 
concerned the two 

“That's it: and that is how it hasto be. I'm 
glad I've told you; I'm glad one person under 
stands, and that it’s you, It's a comfort to 
have somebody know the other of me, I used 
to be ‘Amy’ when | was alive. You 
wouldn’t think so now.’ 

Miss Haven leaned toward her, took her 
hand and kissed her. ** My dear Miss Amy!” 
she said. Then the hard face quivered, a 
change ran over it, the straightened cheeks 
took softer curves, and hot tears—a baptism 
of tenderness—ran over them. 

“T thank you for Jetting me see your 
hidden, beautiful self,’ Miss Haven told her, 
still keeping the poor, feverish hand that 
moved restlessly in her kindly clasp. 

“You won't?” Miss Bonable began, and 
then lifting her eyes to her friend's, ** No, Pl 
not ask you,” she said. * You don't hear for 
curiosity, and you won't tell for talk!” 

**No,”’ said Miss Haven. “You have 
trusted me, and I will be faithful; but to be 
faithful, might be, some time, to speak. More 
harm is done, sometimes, by keeping secret 
than by repeating. And there is one thing I 
shall take my first chance, and every chance, 
to say. There is a noble woman among these 
Wewachet people, of whom they do not know 
the half. They shall know that they do not 
know. I like to stimulate interest in the right 
direction; I like to set the best to finding out 
the other best.’ 

* Don't say anything to Rill.” 

“T shall say a great many things to Rill. 
She shall not be cheated of her duty and her 
gratitude. But I shall bide my time, and you 
need not be afraid.” 

Somehow, when Miss Haven left her, Miss 
Bonable felt as if she had only once more told 
her story to the Lord, and got a word from 
Him she had not had before. She was not 
afraid to leave it so. 


to mie 


There is more than one thread to the 
simplest yarn. Itistime to show a little of 
Dr. Harriman’s relations with our small 
chronicle, and of how they were already af- 
fecting that gentleman. Itis as true of a man 
as of a woman, that with some really fine 
points of character there may undeniably co- 
exist some frivolities. Dr. Harriman knew 
very well that he was handsome and notice- 
able in many ways, and that his coming inte 
any new scene or neighborhood was apt to 
makea certain sensation. Ile was aware that 
young feminine eyes glanced—or more than 
glanced—at him with a favoring interest, and 
that the possibilities of life suggested them- 
selves more or less dimly or positively, with 
more or less of delicious wonder and specula- 
tion, to the youthful feminine mind at his ap- 
proach. He knew that the sit of his Sunday 
coat across his shapely shoulders was an 
august and sacred thing in the vision of these 
girls, whose own little mysteries of fold and 
ribbon and trinket were managed in conscious 
counterpart, and meant to be sweetly, if not 
as imposingly, impressive in their turn, And 
Dr. Harriman was not indifferent to the 
pleasure of being universally and instantly 
welcome, or to the fact that words from his 
lips, or little courtesies of course at his hands, 
had the delicate charm aimed at by Sam 
Weller in his love letters. He measured words 
and attentions judiciously, for the most part, 
reserving the more for the time and person 
that should find him in sober earnest to give. 
He did not intend to give yet awhile; he did 
not mean to marry until he had thoroughly 
and deliberately arranged for the comfort of 
marriage. 

Dr. Robert Harriman was not a silly trifler; 
he was in earnest with his life; but he was 
capable of a certain surface amusement while 
the earnest waited. In his case it had to wait, 
or he thought so; he was helping a younger 
brother through college, and he had sustained 
the expense of a sister’s wedding outfit. His 
mother needed no direct help from him, but 
he saved her these demands which would have 
been too heavy for her. If others came, of 
sickness or loss, he must stand ready. He 
could not marry yet awhile. But that the 
sublime conferring was in his hand he was 
well reminded by such girls as Connie Norris; 
and their open wiles and candid beguilements 
warranted, he thought, a certain degree of 
tolerance, or even innocently “ tentative’ re- 
sponse. With Cyrilla Raye it was different. 
Evidently, here he must make approach if 
he desired it; evidently, also, it would have 
to be with decided and significant endeavor. 

She had kept her resolve to know nothing 
of him after that heroic introduction, until an 
every-day presentation should take place in 
some inevitable manner. Her dignity was re- 
inforced by loyalty. She had recognized 
Connie's pre-emption of privilege; with se- 
verity of honor she renounced interference 
with what had been assumed in the confidence 
of immature, effusive friendship. She met 
Dr. Harriman several times before anybody 
thought of the due formalities ; the tittle-tattle 
about her adventure had of course put the 
matter in inference as a thing accomplished. 
People were rather conjecturing how the ac- 
quaintance would go on; wondering at the 
mutual aloofness. The two themselves were 
quietly curious as to whether any acquaint- 
ance would ever be begun. 

When at length one day, thrown together in 
a call at the same house, the friend who re- 
ceived them, embarrased at their non-recogni- 
tion, said questioningly—‘ Dr. Harriman- 

(Continued on page 15) 


HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE 


A SERIES OF THREE BRIEF PAPERS OF HELPFUL 
HINTS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By Georce W. CaBLe 
SECOND PAPER 


TEACH THE CHRIST-LIFE 
PTUDYING or teaching, it is 
one; the pursuit of truth or 
beauty for mere truth or 
beauty’s sake, is a vain mis- 
take of means for ends. The 
end of Bible-teaching is not 
only the Bible; it is not even 
truth or beauty; not even 
the beauty of holiness. It is the impartation 
to—nay, better, it is the development of truth 

all kinds of truth—in the pupil’s daily con- 
duct, and of all kinds of beauty in his charac- 
ter. The end of all true Bible teaching—we 
all know it; the only trouble is to remember 
it, and not the ultimate end alone, but the 
immediate end every time we sit down to it— 
is the development of a better likeness of 
Christ in the pupil’s conduct and character, 
This, and this only, is what I mean by teach- 
ing Christianity. 

This is what I mean by using the Bible to 
teach Christianity. Not a headlong attempt 
to show Christ manifestly set forth in every 
page and paragraph; that would be trying to 
begin at the top to mount Jacob's ladder. Not 
the cramming of final, crowning truths o 
Christianity into parts of Scripture that do 
not really contain them; distorting the Bible 
to teach Christianity ; not contriving allegori- 
cal or symbolic meanings and then swamping 
and sinking them with eager and far-fetched 
moralizings; drowning the Bible to teach 
Christianity ; not expanding, even in the 
apostolic writings, upon the ever-so-valuable 
non-essentials that accompany Christianity, 
as if they were parts of its essence. The true 
use of the Bible is none of these. Its true 
use in a teacher's hands is for him to main- 
tain that all truth, all beaufy, are parts of 
Christianity, and finding whatever truth and 
beauty are really contained in the page before 
him, to relate and adapt them accurately 
and with all skillful dispatch, to Christianity’s 
only one or two supreme essentials. 

So we say once more, whatever the book of 
Scripture, whatever the passage, whatever 
momentary indirection may be necessary, the 
end always in sight, the battle standard, the 
goal in the race, must be the inculeation of 
practical Christianity. We must not say 
make all things bear to that point, but ase 
everything only and always as it does natu- 
rally bear to that point; and where it does not, 
hasten by. Moreover, we must labor to hold 
the pupil as steadfastly to the same effort. 
Whatever arises in either the teacher's or the 
pupil’s mind, let it be met by the challenge, 
as of a gentle gatekeeper, What can you tell 
us of practical Christianity ? 

There are ways of teaching the Bible that 
leave Christianity untaught. The Bible is 
not Christianity; Christianity is at least as 
much older than the Bible as Enoch is. The 
sible, even if every separate word of it be 
divinely inspired, is only Christianity’s revela- 
tion, the tree that bears Christianity. The 
words of Christ, hanging from that tree, are its 
fruit. But it also bears Christianity in all its 
parts; for Christianity is its all-pervasive 
essence; and whatever part of the Bible we 
teach, be it root, bark, sapwood, heart, leaf, 
flower, fruit or seed, our constant, pre-eminent, 
diligent purpose should be, must be, to extract 
from it, by the distilling power of thought 
and converse, the eternal truths of Christianity 
and turn them into duty, conscience and 
choice. The Bible, Christianity, even Christ 
himself, are but flint to us; not fire, save as 
they kindle in us the pure flames of justice, 
mercy and love. No follower of Christ may 
hope to profit any soul to whom he teaches 
the Bible except when he so teaches it as to 
widen and jntensify the Christ-life in the af- 
fections and daily actions of his learners. 
This is the whole final purpose of the Bible. 
Whenever we do notin some degree accom- 
ish this, we do not succeed in really teach- 
ing the Bible at all. And since every counter- 
feit sort of Bible-teaching is easier than this 
sort, we should make this sort our paramount 
purpose each time we sit or stand to teach, 
and from the raoment we begin, to the end. 





DON’T DISCOURSE AND DON'T DOGMATIZE 


F the noblest and most indispensable part of 
real study is not hard study,but hard think- 
ing, then our Bible teaching must be of 

a kind that will never tend to lull, but always 
to stimulate the pupil’s own pondering and 
————— energies.” Here lie the great 
danger and small value of the lecturing or 
discoursing habit in the Bible teacher. Better 
any ten sincere words from any pupil, the re- 
sult of his own thought, than a hundred from 
his teacher that do not excite the pupil to 
think for himself. 

“T know my lesson.” How many millions 
of times has that been said untruly. We 
know our lesson, not when we have memorized 
its texts or merely accepted its statements in 
passive credence, but when we have distin- 
guished in it what to us is positively know- 
able and have made it our own positive know]l- 
edge; have weighed, what to us is believable, 
and made it our own positive belief; and rec- 
ognizing also whatever in it is to us not yet 
absolutely knowable, or even subject to the 
grasp of our unwavering belief, is yet good 
and reasonable to hope for, and have taken it 
into our hopes. 

One who knows a lesson thus can teach it ; 
and you may know a good Bible teacher by 
seeing him often playing pupil to his pupils 
and bidding them teach him. Thus is de- 
veloped, in both teacher and taught, the skill 
to distinguish with a hale, sane readiness and 
self-candor between the many good things 
that some as yet can only hope, the fewer that 
may be fully believed, be that great few 
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which can be, and need to be, absolutely 
known. A class so taught will not often be 
found spending on questions, time out of pro- 
portion to their comparative values. I can 
imagine such a class saying, “With Paul we 
hope in the resurrection; with David, the 
prophets, apostles and martyrs, we believe in 
God; but we know—absolutely, by our own 
lives, we know—that every sin is so much 
death. We know that Christ's righteousness, 
holiness and unselfish, yearning love, as far as 
we succeed in repeating them in our own 
hearts and activities, are even now and here 
eternal life and joy, eternal in breadth what- 
ever they may be in length. And we know 
that the better we can learn and apply these, 
the stronger will be our real belief in God, the 
surer our faith in His goodness and mercy, 
and the brighter and nobler our hope in the 
resurrection. 
(Concluding paper in next Journal) 
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TO BIBLE TEACHERS 


COPY of the Teacher's Edition of the 
Smith-Peloubet Bible Dictionary should 
be in the hands of every Bible teacher, 

and no one could make a better investment 
for herself, her work and her class than to 
secure this book. Sent asa Premium for Six 
Yearly Subscribers; or, for $2.00, postpaid. 

Address: Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A CHANCE FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


4 VERYBODY likes good music as well as 
« good books, but, while books can now be 
everywhere secured at a very moderate 
cost, good music is seldom offered at anything 
like reasonable prices. Realizing this we have 
entered into an arrangement which must meet 
the approbation of those of our subscribers 
who are musically inclined, 

Firstly. Any one who will send us a Club 
of Three Yearly Subscribers, at $1.00 each, will 
be entered to receive by mail, each month for 
one year, a copy of a Musical Library. Each 
number will contain sixteen pages of music, 
printed on good paper and from perfect plates. 

This musie will not be old, time-worn, out- 
of-date numbers; it wil) be new, fresh and 
popular. A choice can be made and either 
vocal or instrumental music selected. Do not 
select part instrumental and part yocal—it 
must be one or the other. 

Secondly. The subscribers will aiso receive 
a certificate empowering them to order from a 
catalogue of thousands (also furnished) 


ANY PIECE OF MUSIC FOR NINE CENTS 


Think of the overtures to Tannhauser 
($1.50), William Tell ($1.50), and Sonnambula 
($1.00) for nine cents each! This also includes 
postage. 

Ordinary miscellaneous sheet music, not in 
the special catalogue, can be ordered at half 
the regular price; and Music Albums, Books 
on Music, ete., can be secured ata large dis- 
count on the regular rates. 

Our subscribers will be prompt to recognize 
in the above, not an advertisement of uncer- 
tain character, but one of our own Premium 
Offers, which may be accepted with confidence. 

A Club of Three Yearly Subscribers to THE 
LApies’ Home Journat, at $1.00 each, secures 
as a Premium the privileges above set forth. If 
the subscribers cannot be secured, send us 
$1.00 and we will enter your name as sub- 
scriber to the Musical Library, and as one en- 
titled to the discounts on all music. 

Don’t omit to state whether you wish your 
monthly music to be Vocal or Instrumental. 
Address: Tue LApies’ Home Journat, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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ECONOMY IN MUSIC ROLLS 


NY of our readers desiring Music Wrap- 
pers or Music Rolls can perhaps save 
some money by ordering of us. Our 

No. 308 Music Wrapperis very popular. Full 
size, one piece of flexible morocco, cloth-lined 
with strap, sent as a Premium for four Yearly 
Subscribers and ten cents extra for postage and 
packing. Price $1.00 post-paid. Retails in 
stores for $1.25. In filling orders for Music 
Rolls we send our No. 414 morocco, full-size, 
cloth-lined Roll with strap, as a Premium for 
a Club of only three Yearly Subscribers, post- 
paid. In a music store you would pay one 
dollar for a similar one. We sell them for 
less—80 cents, and we pay the postage (ten 
cents.) 

Why not send a club and thus save the 
money to purchase other pieces of music? 

Address: Tue Laptes’ Home Journat, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
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HE bell for Sabbath evening meeting 
was ringing, but it was still quite 
light. The sun had scarcely gone out 

of sight, the sky was a clear, pale ye llow, and 
the trees looked dark and distinct; it seemed 
as if one could count the leaves. 

The bell rang, and Bessie Lang came down 
the street with her mother. Bessy was small 
and round-faced. She held up her rustling 
muslin skirts daintily out of the dust and 
moved, witha light toss, like a bird. Her 
mother in her black gown and Sunday bonnet 
stepped firmly be side her. 

They passed presently a glossy white house 
set well up from the road,on a pile of green 
banks.  Bessy’s mother nudged her when 
they came to it. “Pretty soon you'll be 
turnin’ in there, an’ I expect you'll feel pretty 
grand,” said she. ‘I declare, there's Jerome at 
the window now! He's lookin’; look up an’ 
bow to him. Why don't you look up?” 

Bessy looked up, and bowed to a man whose 
face was dimly visible like a pale shadow at 
one of the windows. 

“T guess he ain't quite ready,” 
Mrs. Lang. ‘‘ Mebbe he’s waitin’ for Maria.” 

She and Bessy were already seated in the 
church vestry, when the man emerged from 
the house and came down the steps between 
the green banks. There was a woman with 
him. She looked older than he; her face was 
pale and self-contained, and her bonnet-strings 
were tied austerely. Maria Bowles in her 
young days had experienced a disappointment 
in love Whatever change it might have 
worked in her nature, she had tied her bonnet- 
strings straighter and pinned her shawl more 
evenly ever since. That may have the out- 
ward evidence of an inward revolution, of a 


remarked 





“I know all I care to, now,” 


perpetual squaring of herself for a contrast to 
the crookedness of the world, where sby she 
acquired a certain cold peace and satisfaction 
in life. As they went ie n the steps she sur- 
veyed her brother with pale, sharp eyes; then 
she pic ked a thread from his coat sleeve. 

“I xh pers you won't be home ’til late to- 
night,” said she, in a dry voice which had no 
accord with her friendly action. 

Somewhere about ten,” 


“Tt was eley 
en before you got home last 
Sunday night.’ . 7 
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said Jerome. 
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“Well, it won’t be many Sunday nights 
more,’’ said Jerome, with embarrassed pleas- 
antry. His thin lips curled in smiles as if 
under stiff protest. He looked like his sister, 
though he was younger and darker. People 

called him handsome. He had never paid 
any attention to a girl in his life, and he was 
well toward forty, until he commenced court- 
ing Bessie Lang. 

Now he was to marry her in four weeks. 
They were to live in his house with Maria. 

The Bowles’ house was finely furnished, the 
carpets were all tapestry, and there were 
drapery curtains in all of the front rooms. 
Village people eyed them with respect and ad- 
miration. Mrs. Lang had expatiated a good 
deal to Bessy upon these grand household be- 
longings. “ ‘Them carpets is elegant, elegant!” 
said she. “I expect you'll feel fine enough 
when you're livin’ on’em. They'll be dread- 
ful hard to sweep, that’s the worst of it; but 
maybe you won’t have to sweep ’em much.” 

Maria Bowles, although there was money 
enough to pay for one, would not keep a ser- 
vant; none could work to suit her. 

Jerome had talked the matter over with 

Jessy. ‘* We can’t keepa hired girl when we 
are married,’’ said he; “‘ Maria wouldn't be 
willing to; but we don’t need one, anyhow. 
with only three of us.”’ 

sessy had assented sweetly and smilingly. 
She had never done any hard work; although 
the Langs were too poor to keep a servant, her 
mother had taken it all off from her. The 
older woman regarded her daughter's little, 
soft, white hands and tender arms with a 
kind of fierce protection; she would have 
worked her own to the bone to save them. 
The sweeping of those tapestry carpets was 
all the drawback to her delight over the pro- 
spective marriage, and she was hopeful over 
that. She could not believe that Maria 
Bowles could have the heart to be less tender 
with the girl than she; very likely she would 
not let her touch the carpets. 

To-night, when Jerome came into the vestry, 
Mrs. Lang gave Bessy a little nudge, and she 
colored, but did not look around, After meet- 
ing, she took his arm and walked down the 
street with childish decorum, stiting her pace 
to his. Her mother followed after with one 
of the neighbors. 

Maria Bowles had stalked on alone, faster 
than any of the others. She entered her 
house, went unswervingly through the dark 
for a lamp which she lighted, then sat down 
to wait for her brother. No matter how late 
heshould return, he would find her sitting 
there, bolt-upright and unoccupied, rigid and 
remorseless, with that remorselessness toward 
her own comfort which could sting another 
deeply because it reflected upon his selfishness. 
Maria was not pleased with this match; she 
did not wish her brother to marry. She had 
said all along that it would come to naught. 
“She's a flighty little thing,” she said often. 
“She won't have you, Jerome, you mark 

my words.” 


a 2 Jerome, past the 
~— first rush of youthful 
se | confidence, and there- 
P| by rendered more 
} ! susceptible to it, had 
| Hl | caught the poison ot 


his sister’s mature. 
At times he looked 
at Bessy with an in- 
credulous and suspi- 
cious air which be- 
wildered her. He 
questioned her 
sharply about all her 
doings. She used to 
tell her mother, but 
Mrs. Lang was rather 
pleased than other- 
wise. “QO, he’s kind 
of jealous, child,” she 
would say,“ that’s all, 
he'll get over it.” 

Bessy was all ready 
to be married with 
the exception of the 
wedding silk and the 
bonnet in which she 
wis to come out as a 
bride the Sunday after 
her marriage. She 
was to be married in 
a white muslin gown. 
She and her mother 
had planned to go to 
Wellsboro to buy the 
silk this next Mon- 
day. But in the 
morning Mrs. Lang 
was not well: she 
was subject to rheu- 
matism, and just at 
this critical moment 
had an attack of it 
in her knee. 

“TIT don’t know 
what's goin’ to be done, Bessy,” said 
she. She had contrived to hobble out into 
the sitting-room, and sat there helpless. 
“T couldn't walk over to Wellsboro to save 
my life. I ‘spose we could get a team, 
but it would cost two dollars, an’ I don’t 
know how I could get in and out, then. I 
wonder if you couldn’t get the silk yourself, 
Bessy ?’’ 

“© mother, I'm afraid to!” 

“T’'d like to know why? It’s time you 
learned how to do such things yourself. I 





wa'n’t any older than you when I was 
married, an’ I bought an’ earned everything I 
had, myself, my weddin’ silk an’ all, an’ I cut 
an’ made it, too. 1 should think you could 
do as much as buy it when the money was 
right in your hand. I guess I shouldn’t have 
been afraid when I wasa girl. I should have 
thought I was pretty lucky. I wouldn't tell 
of itif I couldn’t, if I was you. MHere’s the 
dre ssmaker comin’ to-morrow!” 

**O, mother, I’m dreadful afraid I shall get 
something you won't like!” Bessy stood be- 
fore her mother, terrified and appealing, in her 
little, limp morning calico. 

“I don’t see why you can’t buy a dress if I 
ain’t at your elbow; you won’t always have 
me. You know jest about what you want; 
you don’t want to buy any light, dabby thing, 
you know that. We've talked it all over, and 
you don’t want to get anything that’s goin’ to 
fade or spot. I think a good, brown silk 
would be about as good as anything. An’ 
you want to look out an’ not get one that 
will crack. Some silks will crack right out 
before you’ve worn ’em any time; you must 
take a corner of it and pinch it together this 
way between your thum’ an’ finger, and see 
if it’s made much of a crease. If it has, it’s 
likely to crack. You want to remember all 
these littte things, an’ take your time an’ luk 
aroun’ an’ not buy the first thing you see. 
That’s all, you can do it jest as well as any- 
body, if you only think so.” 

Bessy was at last persuaded and encouraged, 
and after dinner she started for Wellsboro to 
buy her wedding silk. She 
had to buy a bonnet, too. It 
was a three miles walk. All 
the way she meditated upon 
the intended purchases; she 
had her little purse in the 
very bottom of her pocket, 
which she had pinned to- 
gether for further safety. In 
the purse were thirty dollars. 
Her mother had _ scrimped 
and saved with infinite toil 
over petty household finan- 
ciering, her father had 
eliminated what he could 
from his poor treasury. He 
was a small farmer, and 
money was the scarcest thing 
he had. If Bessy could only 
have had a bridal gown 
woven of green ribbon grass, 
embroidered with daisies and 
clover, there would have been 
wealth for it; but to buy one 
of foreign production came 
hard. Bessy kept feeling of 
the purse to see if it were 
safe. She had never before 
had so much money in her 
possession, and she kept 
repeating to herself her 
mother’s instructions about 
thesilk. Finally she emerged 
into the busy main street of 
Wellsboro, and began peering 
with innocent weary eyes 
over the dry goods counters. 
She went here and there in a 
panic of hesitation; at last, 
she bought desperately, saw 
her purchases done up with 
pitiful misgivings, took the 
parcels in her arms and 
started for home. As she 
walked she began to be more 
at ease. She had some money 
left in her purse and she was 
confident that the silk would 
not crack. She had bought 
some beautiful white rose- 
buds for her bonnet. After 
she got well out of the town, \ 
she took the rosebuds out of 
their paper and stopped a 
moment to look at them. A 
green light fell upon her 
through the thin birch 
woods which bordered the 
road. Bessy held up her 
rosebuds and surveyed them, smiling admir- 
ingly, her head on one side. ‘‘O dear!” said 
she suddenly, with a great sigh. She put the 
flowers back in the paper and walked on, A 
wearing trouble had come over her face, as it 
had been doing at intervals for the last few 
weeks. Her mother had often asked her 
sharply what the matter was, and Bessy had 
answered, “ Nothing. Why?” and the look 
had gone away. 

Truth was, that this poor little rose, who 
had so far gotten all her motions from her 
mother as from a strong wind, and had gone 
sweetly all ber life at the beck of another's 
will, having had her gown and her husband 
almost her virtues—selected for her, was be- 
ginning to perceive dimly that the great events 
of life have single entrances, that not even 
love can enter alongside, no matter how 
fondly crowding; and the perception awoke 
in her, for the first time acutely, 
individuality. 

It was only a gentle, tender little girlish 
spirit which begun to be aware that it had in 
the world its own proper direction which was 
distinct from another’s, and there was pro- 
duced, as yet, only a mild unrest. 

Pretty soon Bessy gave herself a peep at the 
silk, then at her white satin bonnet-ribbon, 
and her face brightened. She pictured to 
herself the effect of the rosebuds with the 
white satin loops. 

She was within a half-mile of home when 
a young man came up behind her. When he 
caught sight of her he slackened his pace and 
kept quite a distance between them. He was 
hardly nore than a boy. He had a good deal 
of youthful height. His face was pale, with 
a pleasant look ‘about the mouth. He eyed 
the young girl's fluttering draperies and loops 
of brown braids, and would have looked 
stern had the youthful sweetness of his face 
allowed it. 

Suddenly he paused irresolutely. He had 
seen one of Bessy’s bundles slip from under 
her arm; she kept straight on and did not 
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notice it. The young man quickened his 
pace, then slackened it; he even opened his 
mouth to call out to her. But he finally 
walked slowly along, picked up the bundle 
and stood looking after her. He had a parcel 
of his own. He took a step forward; then 
he gave his fair head a defiant shake, set his 
boyish mouth hard, and laid down one of the 
bundles on the ground. Then he kept on. 

When Bessy reached her gate she looked 
around and saw him in the distance. He in- 
clined his head stiffly. “ Law rence Bell has 
been behirid me all the way,” she thought, 
with troubled reflection. 

When she got into the sitting-room, her 
mother was not there. She heard her clink- 
ing dishes in the kitchen where she was try- 
ing to get tea. Bessy laid her bundles on the 
table, then paused aghast, looking at them— 
the silk was not there. She could not believe 
it at first. She counted them over and over, 
she pried into them. There was no doubt 
about it; the precious silk was not there. 
There was not a minute for deliberation. She 
heard her mother coming. 

“Ts that you, Bessy?” she called out. 

Yes,” answered Bessy, in a weak voice. 

“You've got home in good season,” said 
her mother, limping painfully in. How 
did you get along? 1 

‘** Pretty well—I guess.” 

Mrs. Lang went over to the table and began 
undoing the bundles. ‘‘ Why, where’s the 


silk?’’ asked she, turning to Bessy. 
“‘T—haven’t got it.” 
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“Mr. Lang in the doorway gave a grunt.” 


“ Haven't got it?” 

“ No.”’ 

“ Why not, I'd like to know?” 
“T’m—going again.” 

“ Goin’ again?” 

“T'll get it—to-morrow,” faltered Bessy, 
miserably. She was quaking with terror at 
her own wickedness. 

“Get it to-morrow! Why, here’s the dress- 
maker comin’ to-morrow !” 

“T'llgo up an’ tell her not to, after supper ; 
she’d as soon change with somebody else.” 

“ Why didn’t you get it?”’ 

“T'd rather—go an’ get it—to-morrow. I— 
got the other things to-day.” 

‘* Well, I must say you're smart to take that 
long walk over again. I did think you hada 
littie more sense. I don’t see what you mean.” 

Mrs. Lang, full of angry perplexity, dis- 
cussed the matter at length. She suspected 
something wrong, but she did not know what. 
Once she came near it. ‘ You ain't lost any 
of your money, have you?” asked she. 

“No, I haven't lost’a cent!” Bessy replied, 
with alacrity. She feared lest her mother 
might ask to see her purse, but she did not. 

Soon after supper, Bessy started ostensibly 
to notify the dressmaker, but in reality to 
search for the silk. As soon as she should 
find it she would hurry home and confess to 
her mother. 

It was after nine o'clock when she returned. 
She had not found the silk. She was quite 
pale when she entered the sitting-room. Her 
mother and Jerome were there; her mother 
looked wonderingly, Jerome suspiciously. 

“Why, where have you been, Bessy?” 
asked Mrs. Lang. 

“Where did I tell you I was going?”’ said 
Bessy. She tried to take off her hat uncon- 
cernedly. 

Then Jerome spoke. His thin face looked 
hard and unpleasant. “ You were not in the 
dressmaker’s when I came past an hour ago,” 
said he,in a cold voice. ‘I stopped in there 
on an errand for my sister, and—I know it.’ 








Bessy stood staring at him, clutching her 
hat-ribbons. 


“Where was you, Bessy?” asked her 
mother. 
The young girl said nothing. She kept 


drawing her under lip in between her teeth. 

* Bessy!” 

“It wasn't any harm, it wasn’t truly, 
mother! I can’t tell you—to-night, but it 
wasn't any harm!” 

Jerome stood still with his black eyes fixed 
upon her. 

“You might believe me!” said Bessy, half 
sobbing, looking at him in a frightened way. 

‘IT haven't got anything to say,” said 
Jerome, slowly. * When a young woman goes 
off alone in the evening and stays till after 
nine o'clock, and says she’s going to a certain 
place and doesn’t gothere; and then, when 
she’s found out and won't tell her own 
mother, and the one she’s going to marry, 
where she's been, of course folks can draw 
their own conclusions.” Jerome's voice had a 
rasping sound; his s's sounded like whistles. 

“TT did go to the dressmaker's,”’ said Bessy, 
gathering a little resentment in the midst of 
her distress. 

“You went somewhere else, afterward,” 
said Jerome; ‘“‘ you wasn't there when I was 
there.” 

Bessy flushed pinker and pinker. He 
looked at her with the more icy disapproba- 
tion. Bessy’s very pinkness and roundness, 
while it had attracted him, had always filled 
him with uneasiness and suspicion, The 
light, curly locks of hair which she had worn 
over her forehead like the other young girls, 
had made him uncomfortable. One day he 
had pushed them back with a hard hand. 
“T’'d wear them that way if I were you,” 
said he, “it looks neater.” 

So Bessy had obediently brushed back her 
hair; but exposing her round, blue-veined 
forehead only gave her a more childishly 
sweet look yet, and Jerome’s mind had not 
been set at peace. 

“T think you're real cruel,’ said Bessy. 
“You'll see you are, some time.’”’ Then she 
began to cry. 

But Jerome did not soften. He stalked out 
into the entry and got his hat off the table. 
“Wait a minute,” whispered Mrs. Lang, fol- 
lowing him. “It ain't anythin’, | know; 
she'll tell me when you've gone.” 

“T know all I care to, now,” said Jerome. 

His face was very pale and had an expres- 
sion of repellant misery. He went out, shut- 
ting the door with solid decision. 

“I don't know what you've done, Bessy,” 
said her mother, coming back, “ he’s mad.” 

Bessie sat quite still, with her face hidden 
in her handkerchief. 

“Where in the world was you?” said her 
mother. 

** Mother, I'll tell you to-morrow,” sobbed 
Bessy, “I'll make it all right, when I do.” 

Mrs. Lang coaxed and scolded with no 
avail. Bessy went off to bed, and had not 
confessed a word. She slept—she was so 
young that trouble had no power to keep her 
awake long; but she awoke in a panic of 
misery. ‘This loss overshadowed everything 
else for her now; no one could know how 
stupendous and shocking a thing it seemed to 
her. She had never had a silk dress in her 
life. The having one at all, and paying so 
much money for it seemed to her almost sin- 
ful. She realized acutely her parents’ hard 
toil to procure it. And now she had lost it. 
The thought of her mother’s distress was 
harder for her to bear than her anger. “ Poor 
mother,” she sobbed to herself over and over, 
“what will she do?” 

She stole away as soon as she could after 
breakfast, hiding her hat under her apron 
and slipping out of the front door. Then she 
went up the Wellsboro road, looking on 
either side. It was a dewy morning; the 
bushes were all sparkling and dripping, and 
little cobweb disks were spread over the grass, 
High upin the blue morning sky hung the 
filmy half moon, only delicately visible now. 

Bessy had gone about half a mile, when 
her heart gave a great leap. Mow had she 
missed it the night before? There lay the 
parcel just off the path, pushed a little under 
the leaves as if by a passing foot. Bessy 
snatched it up, turned about and ran home. 

She burst into the house calling, ‘ Mother, 
mother!’’ 

Mrs. Lang thrust her head out of the 
kitchen; she was full of fierce indignation at 
Bessy’s absence. 

“T'd like to know—” she began; but Bessy, 
radiant, shamefaced with smiles, interrupted 
her—‘‘ Oh mother, I’ve found it!” 

“Found what?” 

“My dress, my brown silk dress! Here it 
is!” 

“ Bessy Lang! What do you mean?” 

“I did buy it, mother, and—I lost it coming 
home, yesterday. I didn’t want to tell till 'd 
found it.” 

“ Bessy Lang, you don’t mean to say you 
lost that new—brown—silk dress!” 

“T found it, mother—here it is all safe. I 
knew I should! That’s where I was last 
night, hunting for it.” 

““T never heard of such carelessness in my 
life. If—” 

“ Just see if it ain’t pretty!” 

Bessy tremblingly opened the parcel, then 
she gave ascream. Her mother caught it out 
of her hands—it was nothing but a roll of 
white cotton cloth. 

“For goodness sake!" cried her mother, 
and stood staring. 

“QO mother! I dont know what it means,” 
sobbed Bessy. 

“Means? Well I know what it means. You 
have lost all that new, brown silk, an’ I don’t 
know where you are goin’ to get another, an’ 
Jerome is dreadfully put out. You've got 
yourself into a nice predicament. Well, it’s 
no more than I ought to have expected. You 
was always jest so heedless.” 

Jerome won't be mad when he knows!” 

I dunno whether he will or not. I don't 
know how you're goin’ to get married, any- 
how, you won't have a thing to wear to 
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meetin’ Here I've been savin’ all this time.” 

‘I'll go and look again.” 

‘Look again!—h'm! 

But she did look again. Even her mother 
hobbled down the road and aided in the 
search. ‘They came home empty-handed at 
dinner-time, Bessy, in spite of her pride, half 
crying through the street, and her mother 
scolding and lamenting under her breath. 
Mrs. Lang went directly into the kitchen. 
Bessy, who had now quite broken out sob- 
bing entered the sitting-rvom In a minute 
she gave a loud ery and ran into the kitchen, 
** Mother, mother here it is! 

“What?” 

‘“* Here it is!” 

“*] don’t believe it!” 

“Itis,itis! Just see! 

Bessy shook the silk out of the wrapper, 
and it rustled down in shining folds. 

* For the land sake, don't let it get onto the 
kitchen floor! Where did it come from?” 

*T don't know. It’s the silk.” 

‘I don’t see what made you get such alight 
color. Ill spot.” 

“ T thought it was rea) pretty.” 

* Pretty! Pretty wan't what you wanted. 
This is a cream color. You ain't got any more 
judgment than—” 

* QO, mother, where did it come from! There 
it was lying right on the sitting-room table.” 

“It's more’n I know; the whole performance 
is beyond me!” 

Their wonder and speculation increased 
until four o'clock that afternoon, when Mrs. 
Bell, Lawrence's mother, came in. She was a 
pretty, long-visaged woman with a slow way 
of speaking. She had been sitting quite a 
while before she remarked with long-drawn 
placidity: ** You had quitea time gettin’ your 
silk, didn't you, Bessy?” 

* What!” cried Bessy and her mother to- 
gether. 

“Yes: when Lawrence brought it in last 
night and undid it, an’ there was all that brown 
silk instead of the cotton-cloth Pd sent him 
for, I couldn't believe my eyes. I spose he 
told yer about it; he looked as if he thought 
he was out of his head. Then he happened 
to think that he'd changed it with you—I 
s’pose he took your bundle to carry, he didn't 
say so, but I s’pose that was the way it was 
an’ then he gave you the wrong one.” 

Bessy’s face was full of bewilderment. 
kept looking at her mother. 

“ He charged me not to say anythin’ about 
it,” went on Mrs. Bell, ‘an’ he said he'd bring 
the silk back an’ get the cloth. I see he did 
bring the silk. It’s real pretty, ain’t it?” 

“I think it’s quite pretty,” murmured Mrs. 
Lang. 

“Did Lawrence take the cotton-cloth?” 

** No—I guess he didn't.” 

“ Well, I thought mebbe he wouldn't till he 
came home. I guess he thought he'd stop on 
his way back. I'll take it when I go. Yes; f 
think that silk is very handsome. You must 
have thought it was funny when you opened 
that bundle, and saw eotton-cloth ?” 

“ Yes, we did,” said Mrs. Lang. She kept 
casting suspicious and sharply questioning 
glances which had almost the force of words, 
at Bessy. The minute after Mrs. Bell had gone, 
she begun— 

“Now, I'd like to know,” said she, ‘‘ was 
you walkin’ with Lawrence Bell last night?” 

“No, | wasn't; you haven't any right to 
look at me so, mother! I haven't done a 
thing!” 

“T shouldn't think you had! 
come by your bundle?” 

**I—don’t know!” Bessy laid her head on 
the table near the new silk, and began to cry. 

Her mother snatched the silk away. “ Don't 
know? I declare, she’s left that cotton-cloth, 
after all. You'll have to carry it over after 
supper. This is more’n Lean see through!” 

**[—don't know any more than—you do,” 
said Bessy, brokenly. ‘He was behind me 
when [came home from Wellsboro, yesterday. 
I don’t—know another thing—” 

“It’s the greatest piece of work I ever heard 
of!” 

After tea, Bessy took the cloth and went 
over to the Bells’. It was dusky, and she did 
not at first see Lawrence leaning over the 
gate. Then she started. 

* O, good-evening,” said she, tremulously. 

“ Good-evening,” returned Lawrence, stiffly, 
and opened the gate. 

“ Is—your mother in?” 

“No; she’s just gone over to Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s.” 

“T’ve brought back this cloth.” 

Lawrence started—“ I suppose you 
how mean I’ve been,” he burst out. 

Bessy looked up at him mutely. 

“T was just starting to come over to your 
house,” Lawrence went on, screwing his toe 
into the walk. “I was going to tell you— 
there wasn’t anybody at home, so I just put 
the silk in the window this morning. I'll 
own I did a mean thing, Bessy. [ll own I 
saw you drop that bundle, and I picked it up 
and was going to give itto you. Then—I laid 
it down again, and I suppose I swopped 
bundles somehow, when I did it. I didn’t 
find it out till this morning—I don't know 
what possessed me. Mother saw you go by, 
and she said she guessed you were going to 
bny some—wedding things; and I guess I 
felt kind of ugly. I didn’t want to speak to 
you, and I didn’t care much if you did lose 
your things. I know I dida mean thing—” 

Suddenly the boy made a step forward, and 
flung his arms around Bessy. “ O, groaned he, 
you don’t want to marry that Jerome Bowles, 
do you, Bessy?” 

“Lawrence, you mustn’t do so! Stop!” 

“Tell me you don’t—” 

“T guess I do.” 

“TI don't believe it.” 

“What do you suppose mother would say ? 
Don’t!” 

“Tt isn't your mother, it’s yon! Bessy, tell 
me the truth—wouldn’t you rather marry me 
than him?” 

‘** Lawrence Bell, you Jet me go!” 

“What made you say you’d marry him?” 

‘““He—asked me to.” 


” 


She 


How did he 


know 


“Asked you to! Is that the 
have for getting married? 
liked you. 

‘No, I didn’t!” Bessy murmured faintly. 
She was half crying. 

‘It seems to me you might have known. I 
never looked at another girl when we went to 
school together. I always thought you and I 
would be married some time. I never said 
ai ything for | thought maybe it wasn't quite 
fair. You weren't much more than a little 
girl, and I wasn’t very old myself and wasn't 
earnin’ much. But I guess I should, if I'd 
known. Well, I ain't voing to talk about it. 
If you've made up your mind to marry him 
Tain’t going to urge you to break it off. | 
won't do anything mean. I shouldn't have 
said this to-night if I could have helped it.’ 


reason girls 
Bessy, you knew I 


Lawrence walked along by LBessy’s side 
with a defiant air, when she started toward 
home. It was only alittle way. “I’m going 


in a minute,” said he, when they reached the 
house. “I'm going to tell your mother about 
that silk, myself. I ain't going to let you.” 

Mrs. Lang was in the sitting-room. 
looked excited. Lawrence began at once upon 
the subject in his mind. 

“I'm real sorry you had so much trouble 
about that silk,” he began impetuously, ‘I 
want to tell you—” 

Sut his speech seemed to loosen the flood- 
gate of Mrs. Lang’s emotions. ‘* Well, I dunno 
but it’s just as well that the silk-was lost,” 
said she. “J guess it’s a good thing that we've 
found out what Jerome Bowles is before it’s 
too late!” 

Lawrence and Bessy stared breathless. Mr. 
Lang in his shirt-sleeves stood listening in the 
kitchen-door. ‘“ Well, I don’t care if you do 
know it, Lawrence,’ Mrs. Lang went on 
“Tve jest been up there; Ithought I'd ex- 
plain about last night, an’ I must say he’s a 
strange fellow. I guess Bessy’s better off 
without him than with him—an’ his sister 
ain't any better—” 

“QO, mother! what did he say?” 

“Say? He wouldn't believe one word I said ; 
jest the same as told me I lied; said he'd 
made up his mind that Bessy wan't suited to 
him, and Maria, she clriimed in: ‘I told 
him finally, that I guessed Bessy wan't be- 
holden to marry him,an’ J} guessed with all 
her advantages that she might marry some- 
body else, an’ not be an old maid like some 
folks, cause a fellow had treated her mean.’ 
I guess Maria Bowles took it!” 

Mr. Lang in the doorway gave a grunt; he 
was quite an old man, “I never thought 
much of her marryin’ him, any way,” said he. 


She 


“Yes; father never seemed to like him 
much,” said his wife. ‘ Well, I guess he 


wan't far out of the way; I guess Bessy ain't 
goin’ up there to slave over them tapestry car- 
pets, not if I know it.” 

“Then—you think I'd better not have him, 
mother,” returned Bessy, tremblingly. 

* | guess you won't have him, if I know it. 
I ain't goin’ to have a little, delicate thing like 
you goin’ up there to be trodden on by Jerome 
Bowles an’ his old-maid sister an’ a-sweepin’ 
their tapestry carpets for ’em.” 

Suddenly Lawrence spoke out, his young 
face flushing hotly. “Say, Mrs. Lang,” said 
he, “can't Bessy have me? I want her dread- 
fully, and she’da good deal rather marry me 
than that old Jerome Bowles. Can't she, 
please?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mrs, 
Lang, with sudden stiffness. 

“Can't Bessy marry me instead of him ?”’ 

Mrs. Lang eyed him sharply. “* You ain't 
in earnest?” 

“Well, I rather guess I am.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Lang in an angry voice, 
“T don’t think it’s best to bring up anything 
of this kind to-night. I don't know as I've 
got anything against you, but I’ve had so 
much such work that I'm sick of it for one 
while. Ud rather Bessy wouldn't get married 
at all; there ain't any need of it. She's got 
her father an’ mother, an’ she—” Mrs, Lang 
began to cry. 

“don't, mother,” said Bessy, erying too. 

“Tean't help it! 've been lookin’ out for 
your welfare jest the best I know how, an’ it 
don't seem as if there was any reason for such 
work as this.” 

Mrs. Lang's voice had angry cadences in it. 

“Do you think your mother'll care?” Law- 
rence whispered to Bessy when she went with 
him to the door. 

*T—don't know,” said she. 
kissed each other. 


Then they 


: * * * 

They were married before very long. Bessy’s 
wedding-clothes were all ready,and Mrs. Lang 
did not oppose it. Maria Bowles’ tongue had 
not been idle, and people had heard a good 
many stories. ‘“ I guess they'll see now that 
Bessy don’t feel very bad,” said Mrs. Lang. 

The brown silk was made up, and the 
bonnet trimmed with the white ribbon and 
rosebuds, and one Sunday Bessie “ came out 
a bride.” 

When the bridal pair went to church in the 
evening, the bride saw the new moon over her 
right shoulder with a thrill of satisfaction in 
her childish heart. Her mother had brought 
her up to believe in the new moon. 

When they passed Jerome’s house they did 
not see him, but he was peering at them from 
behind a curtain. An unhappy man, who 
held ever his ear to life as if it were a shell, 
and heard in its mighty and universal murmur 
only allusions to himself. Jerome, miserable, 
possessed with his gigantic demon of vanity, 
peered at the young pair passing smilingly 
down the street; but they did not know it, 
and over them on the right, hung the silvery 
crescent of the new moon. 

——__—_———__-+<, —_____ 

*.* For the convenience of the readers of 
Tue LaApies’ Home JournAL, the management 
has made arrangements whereby any book 
reviewed in its Department—‘In Literary 
Circles’’—will be supplied by the Joprnat at 
the price mentioned in connection with each 
work. A simple remittance of the price will 
bring any book direct to the purchaser by 
early mail. 
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HOW TO DRESS IN MARCH 
By Hewen Jay 


ARCH is generally conceded to 
be the most dangerous of 
months. Physicians are 
apt to order delicate pa- 
tients away from their 
Northern homes to pass 
its weeks in some South- 
ern resort. Itisnotalways 
bse. possible, however, for the 
majority of men and women to leave business 
and domestic duties for an outing of this kind, 
Very often by taking proper care of them- 
selves, they fare quite as well at home as those 
who expose themselves to the positive evils of 
travel in unsettled weather. 

The general rules to be observed, if one 
would safely make the perilous passage from 
February to April, are these: First, to keep the 
temperature of the body as even as possible. 
Extremes are always to be avoided. Granted 
that the north wind doth blow, it is no reason 
why the furnace should be seven times heated, 
and the warmth of the house garments in- 
creased by many degrees. The abrupt change 
from the wadded wrapper and the hot breath 
of the register or radiator, to the light-cloth 
suit and the teeth of the tempest, is too great 
a shock for the ordinary physique. The old 
proverb says that “ A man who sits with his 
back toa draught, sits with his face to a grave.” 
Currents of hot air are quite as dangerous 
as their colder brethren, and should be equally 
avoided. Perspiration and chill are Siamese 
twins, hard to separate; and there is such a 
thing as dressing too warmly and keeping our 
homes too warm even in March. 

Flannels, to fulfill their mission, should 
never be intermitted with garments of lighter 
texture. During the hours when the system 
is relaxed and vitality is at its lowest ebb, 
special pains should be taken to preserve the 
normal temperature of the body. It is both 
an uncleanly and unhealthful custom to re- 
tain at night the undergarments worn during 
the day; but itis important that the skin be 
not chilled by contact with linen or cotton 
fabrics. The use of the night-robe of soft 
light flannel, enveloping the body from chin 
to toe, is highly recommended by advanced 
physical culturists. Masses of blankets and 
mountains of comfortables will not keep the 
arms, neck and chest so comfortably warm. 

Much depends upon the judicious use of 
outer wraps in maintaining the proper tem- 
perature of the body, and that leads us to our 
second rule which is this: Adjust the clothing 
promptly to circumstances, and be willing to 
take the trouble to change, and change again, 
with the variable winds of March, so that you 
may defeat him with his own weapons. There 
are days even in our bleakest month when 
heavy furs are a weariness to the flesh. Yet 
some conservative persons say: “ Do not lay 
them aside, for now is the very time to cated), 
cold.” A veneration or so ago the calendar, 
and not the weather, used to regulate the 
assuming and the laying aside of the two 
divisions of our grandmothers’ wardrobes 
known as summer and winter clothes, It 
ought to be cold in November; if it was not 
so, out came the mink cape and muff on the 
first day of the month. April was the time 
for the singing of birds, and back they must 
go into camphor, no matter how low the mer- 
cury might be. The more sensible fashion of 
our day supplements the heavy garments with 
those of intermediate weight, and gives us the 
short jacket and cape, which carry many safely 
over the fateful ides of March. 

A custom peculiarly American, is the over- 
heating of public buildings and conveyances, 
The habit of sitting in the church or theatre 
enveloped in furs is productive of many pul- 
monary complaints. Unless a building is very 
cold it is safer to remove the outside zarments 
soon after entering. A sheltered place on the 
deck of a ferry-boat is less dangerous than the 
stifling cabin, even in the winds of March. 

After walking in the frosty air, many enter 
a crowded shop and spend an hour or more in 
an atmosphere almost at fever-heat, without 
even untying a boa. As a consequence per- 
spiration is induced, and when they again 
reach the pavements “the bleak winds of 
March make them tremble and shiver,” and 
they swell the number of unfortunates suffer- 
ing from rheumatism and other ills. Wraps 
should be made so as to be easily removed. 

The third point to be observed is the proper 
care of the feet. There is a curious prejudice 
among many against the overshoe, and yet 
the despised rubber is an essential protection 
against the melting snow and slush of March. 
The thickest sole of the heaviest walking boot 
absorbs enough moisture to dampen and chill 
the feet, and yet nothing is more perilous than 
sitting in a warm room with rubbers on, ex- 
cepting, going about the ordinary house in 
slippers. Draughts hug the floor and lie in 
wait for the unwary. The clinging of wet 
skirts against the ankles is a fruitful source of 
aches and pains. Leggings of leather water- 
proof or rubber will obviate this trouble in a 
degree, while a skirt of flannel, faced with a 
rubber band, avoids the danger altogether. 

While the feet are kept warm, the head 
should be cool. The hardiest nations in the 
world are those which cover the throat and 
head lightly. Reserve the fur hat and muffler 
for the sleigh ride, and banish them from the 
promenade. This is our fifth rule. 

The sixth, is to avoid injudicious dressing 
for social events. Evening costumes for men 
and women are much thinner than those 
habitually worn during the day; and care 
should be taken to increase correspondingly 
the outer and under-garments. It is a trifle 
presumptious to discard flannels, and then, 
after hours, in a hot ball-room, to put on 4 
creation of lace and ribbon for a drive or walk 
in the night air of March. 

Our seventh hint is to wear a thick veil as 4 
safe-guard against the dust which March winds 

bear on their wings. Catarrh and throat 
troubles are often caused by the introduction of 
foreign particles into the nasal passages. 
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HOW CAN SHE SUPPORT HERSELF ? 


WHAT SHALL A YOUNG GIRL DO TO EARN HER 
OWN LIVING? 


By Rose Terry Cooke 


ANY a girl finds herself 
suddenly obliged—in 
these days of sudden 
reverses—to take care 
of herself, to find for 
herself the food, the 
clothing, the place to 
live, which have hith- 
erto been hers ‘ with- 
out her care or pay- 
ment’; just as free to 
her as the air and the light that are given 
to us all from the Father above. And the 
two questions confront her: What shall she 
do? How shall she do it? 
To such a girl whom these lines may find 
in this position, or to her who in the future 
may find these questions confronting her, let 
me say— 
In the first place, my dear, wherever you 
are, sit down calmly and think what you can 
do. Reflection shows you that you have 
hitherto been a lily of the field, doing nothing. 
But what have you liked to do for your amuse- 
ment? Have you liked to trim over your 
bonnets, or alter the decoration of your 
dresses? Have you enjoyed gathering and 
arranging flowers? Have you been used to 
criticising your food so that you knew when 
it was properly cooked? Have you liked to 
teach in Sunday-school, or to visit the sick, or 
take care of your friends when they are ill? 
Can you write a good letter? Are you musi- 
cal? Do you draw ? 
Think these things over; the thing you like 
to do you will do best. Choose deliberately 
whether you will be a milliner, a dressmaker, 
a cook, a stenographer, a nurse, or what other 
occupation suits you best. All these things 
are trades; all have methods to be learned. 
To be a milliner, you must go through an 
apprenticeship, which will for the first year 
pay you nothing, very little for the second. 
Dressmaking you will begin to learn as a sew- 
ing-girl at small wages. Cooking will need at 
least a year’s study. A teacher must begin in 
small schools, unless she is exceptionally edu- 
cated and gets an exceptional position at once. 
A stenographer needs a full year’s hard study 
and practice. All these trades are over- 
crowded. A nurse in a training-school has 
her board, a small weekly payment from the 
beginning, and one uniform. 
I do notadvise you—even with the strongest 
taste that way—to attempt literature as a means 
of living. It is the hardest work for the poor- 
est pay a woman can do, and full of mortifi- 
cation, anxiety and disappointment. For a 
man it is different: a man gets twice the pay, 
for literary work, that is given to a wo- 
man, though it be of poorer quality. From a 
life-long experience I advise you to let litera- 
ture alone, except as an amusement. 
A good cook gets high wages and not very 
hard work. A saleswoman, of the average 
sort, can just live on her pay. It is not easy 
for 4 woman to support herself, but she has to 
do it often, very often. 
Now, my dear, having decided on your 
work and fitted yourself for it, you have still 
to finda place. To do this, unless you have 
very useful friends to whom you can appeal, 
you resort to advertising. That is expensive, 
but this is not a world where you get anything 
for nothing. You will not like answering ad- 
vertisements, but you are in earnest and must 
face the matter. And when you go out to do 
this disagreeable business, let me advise 
First: be particular about your dress. Do 
not go about in cheap finery, brilliant colors, 
and the latest styles. Do not wear anything 
striking, Put on a plain, dark dress, a quiet 
hat, dark gloves—in short, be as neat as you 
like, but never showy. This is business-like. 
Neither man nor woman looks favorably on a 
girl ina cheap dress decorated with cheaper 
trimming, a great flapping hat, or a high 
steeple. A woman is judged by her dress 
more than you think; it may be as cheap as 
you please, it must be neat and quiet. 
Second: Be still more careful about your 
manner; let it be civil, reserved, quiet; and 
above all things avoid gushing, giggling, 
beaming, rolling your eyes, or any other sort 
of affectation. Be particularly reserved in 
your manner to men; a girl thrown on the 
world to get her own living, lays herself open 
to scant civility in certain places if she has no 
dignity of her own. There are girls who 
think itis all right to be very sweet, and put 
on all their airs and graces to every man they 
meet. They think—as I heard one say—that 
they consider it the one thing in life to attract 
men, and carry out that idea even when they 
are working girls. This is the sort of girls 
Who get insulted in their search for work ; they 
are not intentionally bad; only contemptibly 
silly, but the average man considers them in 
the worst light. I know girls who could go 
anywhere without provoking a word of dis- 
respect from any man, because they are quiet, 
pure, dignified, reserved ladies—true women. 
Have 
old, as is necessary; do not indulge in that 
underbred, indelicate practice popularly called 
flirting. It is ill-bred in any position in life ; 
it is destructive to a working-girl’s character. 
and prospects. 
Be careful, too, what girl friends you make. 
canaettaly civil to your comrades of your 
all things: hold fast that which te wrod.” The 
Bible t gs; hold fas vat W hich is good. rhe 
21IDe has Its guiding word for every emergency 
Whattees om can have no better counselor. 

vine Work you do undertake, do it thor- 
woe doing nalever 18 worth doing at alli 
takiee tn a . . ha an old saying but worth 
what you take ' B gers only do half way 

} Le up as a profession, you might 
as well let it alone. , ‘ 
rhe great failure of our working-classes lies 
a. at to get money as easily as they 

’ 1erefore doing their work as briefly 
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just as little to do with men, young or, 


as possible without care about its perfection. 
The clumsy milliner; the careless dressmaker; 
the sewer on a machine who sends out work 
that is crooked, full of loose threads, bungling 
corners; the cook who sends to the table rare 
veal, over-done mutton, heavy bread and ill- 
cooked vegetables; the teacher who fails to 
make her pupils understand their lessons; 
the stenographer who is inattentive and only 
catches part of a dictation; the type-writer 
whose letters dance up and down, who cannot 
spell rightly or write a brief, clear business 
note, are not the workers who get good places 
or even keep poor ones. Service that is well 
paid for must be faithful, thorough service, 
not the work of a shirk or an incompetent. 

I have seen the struggles of girls whose 
homes were lost early in life, and I do not 
speak ignorantly. I went far away myself 
when I was only sixteen to teach school. It 
was a hard experience; but in those days there 
was nothing else a girl could do to get her 
living. I had much rather have gone out as a 
child’s nurse jor as a waitress, but the false 
pride of my friends, and my own foolish feel- 
ing, prevented it. I was too young to know 
better. 

Again: Never be ashamed of any honest 
work; you can be a good woman and an 
honest Christian lady behind a counter, in a 
kitchen or nursery, runniug a machine or 
teaching a district school, just as truly as if 
you belonged to the “highest circles” of the 
most exclusive society. One of the most 
thorough ladies I have ever known kept a 
milliner’s shop in my native place, and one of 
the most essential gentlemen in my recollec- 
tion was a servant. Character is the great ac- 
quisition of this life, it is your stay and staff 
in your self-support. In a woman it counts 
for everything, next to real, unaffected re- 
ligion; nothing equals that, and that, indeed, 
is the foundation of character, the rock on 
which aléne you can safely build. 

One more thing to the girl compelled to 
seek her own living: Do not look at work as 
a penalty, a terror, a necessity to be lamented 
and bewailed. Work is the real blessing of 
life. I know of no more pitiable object than 
the man or woman who has ‘“ nothing to do, 
and plenty of time to do it in.” For such a 
person life has no savor, no real enjoyment ; 
the bread you earn even by the hardest toil is 
sweeter than a gift or an inheritance. The 
curse of Eden was under its disguise a gift of 
God. If you are young, and strong, and well, 
labor—not beyond your strength—will soon be- 
come a pleasure to you; the book, the picture, 
the ornament you have saved up your spare 
cents to buy will have a value to you no 
millionaire’s costliest possession ever gave him, 

I once knew a young woman so rich that 
she could not spend her income on herself, 
say, ‘Oh! it is so stupid not to want any- 
thing!” I pitied that girl far more than I 
shall ever pity you, my dear. She was tired 
of luxury, she had nothing to expect or desire. 
She learned as she grew older that the power 
of giving to those who had wants and needs 
that could not be gratified, was some compen- 
sation for the weariness of her money. Her 
work was giving; yours is earning. 

I must add one word here, beyond the sub- 
ject perhaps, but too important to omit. I beg 
of every girl going out into the working 
world: Take care of your health. Itis your 
only capital; without it you can never work. 
Do not be so anxious to look well that you 
set aside warm under-clothing for outside 
show. Do not eat trash for your lunch; keep 
dry and warm, and use wholesome food. “A 
sound mind in a sound body” is absolutely 
necessary to a working girl. 
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IS BEAUTY A BLESSING? 


By ANNA KatHARINE GREEN 

F the beautiful women I have 
known, but few have at- 
tained superiority of any 
kind. In marriage they have 
frequently made failures; 
why, | do not know, unless 
the possession of great loveli- 
ness is incompatible with 
the possession of an equal 
amount of good judgment. 
So much is expected by the woman accustomed 
to admiration, that she plays and palters with 
her fate till the crooked stick is all that is left 
her. This we see exemplified again and again. 
While the earnest, lofty, sweet-smiling woman 
of the pale hair and doubtful line of nose, 
has, perhaps, one true lover whose worth she 
has time to recognize, an acknowledged beauty 
will find herself surrounded by a crowd of 





showy egotists whose admiration so dazes 
and bewilders her that she is sometimes 


tempted to bestow herself upon the most im- 
portunate one in order to end the unseemly 
struggle. 

Then the incentive to education, and to the 
cultivation of one’s especial powers is lack- 
ing. Forgetting that the triumphs which have 
made a holiday of youth must lessen with 
the years, many a fair one neglects that train- 
ing of the mind which gives to her who is 
poor in all else, an endless storehouse of 
wealth from which she can hope to produce 


treasures for her own delectation and that of. 


those about her, long after the fitful bloom 
upon her handsome sister’s cheek has faded 
with the roses of departed summer. 

Though the world can show instances here 
and there of women in whose dazzling glances 
genius and beauty struggle for equal recogni- 
tion, are they not the exception proving the 
rule? To win without effort, and- yet to ig- 
nore these victories for the sake of the more 
lasting and honorable ones which follow the 
attainment of excellence in any one thing, 
means character, and character added to love- 
liness gives us those rare specimens of 
womanly perfection which assure us that 
poetry and art are not solely in the minds of 
men, but exist here and there in an embodied 
form 
struggling human nature. 
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GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR WOMEN 


By ELiten Le GARDE 

IGHT gymnastics embrace 
the use of dumb-bells, bar- 
bells, Indian-clubs, wands, 
hoops and exercises without 
anything whatever in the 
hands. Marching, deep- 
breathing movements, pois- 


ing, stretching and equi- 
librium exercises, all of 


which have, in a great measure, grown out of 
the Delsarte system, also come under the gen- 
eral term, light gymnastics. 

The beneficial results of all these are many 
and varied. Hardly any one is too weak for 
gymnastics. Gentle massage will start the 
muscles and send the blood into healthy cir- 
culation. Then the patient should help her- 
self. One of the advantages of light gym- 
nastics is that the sick and convalescent can 
make what appear to be trifling efforts, and 
by them, in time, be restored to active health. 
If too feeble to be practically able to make 
but little exertion, try what are known as deep- 
breathing movements. Lie flat upon the back, 
take as long and as deep breaths as possible, 
and while the mouth is closed, slowly throw 
the arms up in front and then at the sides. 
Rest for ten minutes. Try again the same in- 
halation and exhalation of air, the latter being 
pure and fresh. After awhile, attempt the 
same, sitting up. These exercises can safely 
be taken by the sick one every day, several 
times, and the whole muscular system will be 
improved, just as if some revivifying tonic had 
been given, a far better one than any charged 
with alcohol or some like stimulant. 





From this step to the use of light apparatus 
in the dumb-bells is a short one. But the 
mistake is too often made in trying to be too 
muscular and using bells of too great a weight. 
Attempt nothing above your strength at the 
start; it iseyen better at first to go under it 
than over it. Above all things be methodical 
and regular in these exercises. Irregularity in 
anything—habits, expenditure, diet—brings its 
uncomfortable reward. Exercise must be 
constant and systematic to be effective. 

If a beginner, purchase wooden dumb-bells 
of a pound each in weight. 

Stand with the heels together, body erect 
and head up. Place the bells on the shoulders 
and push up that in the right hand to a count 
of eight or twelve; then the left, then both 
together at the same time. 

Place the bells on the chest. Push the 
right-hand bell out in front eight times, the 
left-hand afterwards, then both. 

Push the bell in the right hand out from 
the chest to the right, the left the same, and 
next both. 

Put bells under the armpits. Curl them 
out alternately and both at the same time. 

With bells on the shoulders roll out as in 
the movement above described. 

Strike the bells quickly over the head and 
under the right Jeg; then the left leg, then 
again behind the back. 

With the right-hand bell extended from the 
right side at right-angles with the body, strike 
it, as if it were an anvil, eight times with the 
bell in the left hand asa hammer. Do this 
inthe same manner to the left and in front, 
holding the bell, that acts in lieu of anvil, on 
the right and left knees. 

These are but simple movements. A teacher 
in the gymnasium will give you dozens more. 
But just after the morning bath, ina cool 
room, before the corset is put on, if tried for 
five or ten minutes daily, will end in sending 
a glow through the body and bringing a rich 
tint to thecheeks. Beanty is not always born; 
it can be made, Not with cosmetics; try 
light gymnastic exercises and you will prove 
to your own satisfaction that a light step, a 
bright eye, a clear, good-colored skin without 
the faintest hint of rouge or powder, makes a 
woman truly beautiful as well as “ healthy, 
wealthy and wise.” 








Apropos of this last assertion, that a woman 
can grow wiser, yes, actually know more, from 
regular gymnastic exercise is an established 
truth. 

The greatest practical result of both light 
and heavy gymnastics is the fact that the mind 
grows in proportion to the muscle. The 
muscles need a will, and a strong one, to con- 
trol them. The moving to exact time and to 
music demanded by these exercises when 
taken in the classes of the gymnasium, has its 
effect on the brain and is as important as the 
resulting physical gain. Dr. W. G. Ander- 
son, the specialist, states that those women 
who by reason of undeveloped will-power 
cannot compel this servant to aid them in 
works they must perform, are greatly bene- 
fitted by light gymnastic exercises; and that 
those women who are sensible enough to 
adopt the methods that make men _ the 
stronger, the healthier sex, who expect to be 
known as the mothers of healthy children, 
and, above all, women who wish to aid in the 
realization of the ideal human being, whether 
mentally, morally or physically, are able to be 
all that they would be, by gymnastic exercise. 

It is a constant source of complaint that 
American women are not graceful. And the 
dancing-school has been, until recent years, 
the refuge for the awkward and unbalanced- 
muscled young or old woman. But much 
more valuable is the gymnasium in its educa- 
tion of the feet, and of the poise and carriage 
of the body. 

To this end, fancy-step movements are 
given, and grace and ease of self results. 
Then, too, dexterity is a quality the phleg- 
matic slow-by-nature girl and woman needs to 
get on in this busy work-a-day world, where 
she who moves the quickest and thinks the 
fastest, keeping her mind clear and steady on 
what she has in hand, puts to rout the moral 
of that ancient fable af the hare and tortoise, 
in reaching the goal long before her slower 
and more deliberate neighbor. 
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A ZULU WOMAN’S MANSION 
HE Zulu woman is the architect and 
builder of the Zulu house, and the style 
ofarchitecture is known in the colonies as 
“wattle and daub.”’ It looks like an exagger- 
ated bee-hive, for the Zulu mind has this 
peculiarity, that it cannot grasp the idea of 
anything that is not round, or eliptical in 
form. There are no squares in Nature. To 
build her house, the woman traces a circle on 
the ground fourteen feet in diameter, and get- 
ting a number of long, limber branches, she 
sticks them firmly into the ground and then 
bends the tops over, and ties them with fibre 
obtained from the numerous creepers, or 
““monkey ropes.’ Then she twines thicker 
creepers in and out of these sticks, all round 
the circle of spaces about twelve inckes apart, 
and then taking wattle (a kind of coarse 
grass or reed) she thatches the edifice, leaving 
a small hole at the top for a chimney, and an- 
other hole, three feet square, for a door. In 
front of this she builds a covered way, ex- 
tending outwards about three feet, and the 
exterior of the house is finished by a coating 
of “daub” or mud. She then seeks the nests 
of the white ant, and digging them up, ob- 
tains a quantity of white clay, which she 
beats to powder, dries, and then mixing it 
with water, kneads it until it is quite smooth, 
This she spreads all over the ground inside 
the hut, and beats it carefully until it is quite 
hard and free from cracks. This floor a good 
housewife will scour twice a day with smooth 
stones, until it is like a piece of polished 
marble, The fire-place is near the door, and is 
simply a ring of this clay to confine the 
embers in one place. The other necessaries 
found ina hut are a bundle of spear shafts 
drying, some tobacco, and several bunches of 
millet hanging from the roof. Grouped round 
the walls are the three amasi (a species of sour 
milk) jars, the. native beer jars and open jars 
holding grain. Of course, the dense wood- 
smoke rising, coats the roof, millet and to- 
bacco with soot, and long ‘ fingers”’ of it hang 
in every direction; but the floor will be clean 
enough to eat on, and as long as that is so, 
the social Mrs. Grundy of the Zulu is satis 
fied. W. P. Ponp. 
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HERE are few things 
more enjoyable to me 
than to take up a 
bundle of a hundred 
of the newspapers of 
to-day as they come to 
my table, and devote 
an evening in running 
through theircontents. 
At the same time, the 
pleasure is nearly 

always marred by the continuous battery of 
cheap witticisms aimed towards women, which 
is so generally allowed to be printed. As a 
rule, a woman is keenly appreciative of a good 
joke, or a witty sally, even if it is at the ex- 
pense of her sex. But these cheap jokes 
about women which are constantly going the 
rounds of the papers, are, to say the least, 
tiresome, and I wonder that editors do not see 
their lack of judgment in printing them, since 
women are becoming more and more the 
readers of our newspapers. 





N°: a really good joke is wholesome and 
full of health-giving mirth, and with- 
out the wits and humorists of the day 
our lives would be less worth the living. But 
what must weary every common-sense news- 
paper reader is the inability of the “funny 
paragrapher” to evolve anything but the old 
jokes grown green with the moss of years. If 
it isn’t a sally at the feet of the Chicago girl, 
itis a thrust at the culture of the Boston 
woman. Then the old mother-in-law joke is 
revamped, closely followed by some _ wit, 
whose only arrow in his bow is that which he 
shoots at woman’s privileged refusal to tell 
how young sheis. Is it not time that we had 
something else, something new or fresh that 
will evoke a good, hearty laugh? If woman is 
such a fascinating topic for our wits, why is 
she not more of an inspiration for originality ? 
Humor is humor only when it possesses two 
essentials: gentleness and freshness, and it 
would seem from our newspapers of to-day as 
if the stock of each had run out. 


R. GEORGE W. CHILDS was right 
when years ago he issued an order to 
his editors that no witticism aimed at 

woman should ever appear in the columns of 
his paper. Not that Mr. Childs is devoid of 
the sense of humor, for no one more 
thoroughly appreciates a good story; but he 
defined what has become true of the modern 
jokes about women: that only a few are worth 
printing. Too much latitude is given the 
witty (?) paragraphers of to-day in their silly 
flings at women. I often wonder at the 
mental and moral calibres of the men who 
write some of these thrusts which pass for 
es ” ; 

jokes.” I should think a man would feel 
too deep a respect and affection for his mother 
to hurl a literary stone at her sex. A man 
must indeed have been most unhappy in his 
choice of a wife who sees nothing but ridicule 
in her sex. The simple truth is that there are 
thousands of minds in America gradually 
reaching the conclusion that the practice of 
aiming shafts of cheap wit at women has 
reached its limit. If the modern woman has 
imperfections, weak witticisms will not 
remedy them. Common-sense is the order of 
the day, and women are progressing too fast 
to be Jaughed at and made the butt of point- 
less jokes. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


WAS talking on this point to a friend of 


mine a few evenings ago, and he asked 

me, as may perhaps some of the male 
readers of the JourNAL whose eyes fall upon 
words: “ You think, then, that the 
modern woman is perfect,do you?” I told 
him, as I write here—Not at all, my friend. 
She has her faults, but not half as many as 
men generally like to credit her with. There 
is one thing I have noticed and it is this: that 
a woman will bear having her faults pointed 
out much more graciously than will a man. 
Point out a fault toa man and you have, in 
seven cases out of a ten, made an enemy, or 
you are laughed at for your trouble. A 
woman will stop to think and wonder—after 
you have gone—whether you were right. At 
the moment you may think the effect of your 
remark is lost,—that’s woman's diplomacy ; 
she may not show that she agrees with you: 
she wouldn't bea woman if she did. But nine 
chances out of ten, provided always you are 
right, you have unconsciously made a stronger 
friend of that woman, and in thousands of 
little ways which only a woman can conceive 
and of which she alone is the master, she will 
show her friendship for you. And there is no 
friend so staunch, so reliable, as a good woman. 
Were Lin trouble or in sorrow to-day, under 
an affliction which woman could understand, 
I would prefer the confidence of a woman a 
thousand times to that of a man. Woman's 
whole nature is sympathetic, and she is never 
so responsive as When she sees a man under a 
heavy burden of trouble or anxiety. The 
strongest instance of sincere sympathy and 
loyal self-sacrifice | have ever seen came from 
a woman for a man in business troubles, and 
she was not even an intimate friend. I believe 
men would be wiser, better and happier in the 
world of to-day if they made closer confi- 
dantes of their wives, mothers or those women 
of their families closest to them. 


these 


*PEAKING of confidence suggests a fault 
of which I wish hundreds of women of to- 
day might ridthemselves. I refer to those 

women who are over-confidential about their 
family affairs to friends and, ofttimes, strangers. 
I may be accused of partiality to my own sex 
when [ say that it is very unusual to hear a 
man say an indiscreet thing about his wife, 
while it is becoming far too common among 
women to discuss their husband's and their 
private family affairs, not only with their 
confidantes, but with people who are scarcely 
bare acquaintances. You say: Those are in- 
discreet and silly women. Not at all, my 
dear woman; I have heard some of the best 
women, sterling in every other quality, un- 
consciously drop into this fault. There is al- 
together too much public discussion of affairs 
among women to-day which should be con- 
sidered sacred to themselves. I listened to a 
case of this sort only a few days ago, where a 
woman—whose name, were I to print it here, 
would at once associate itself in the mind of 
every reader with everything that is best in 
woman and most noble in deed and charity— 
was expatiating on her husband’s quick temper 
and stinginess to a group of friends in a public 
parlor. This is wrong, works only mischief, 
and is injurious to the happiest family life. 
No woman has a right to analyze her husband 
in public, except for the good, and even then 
it is not always wise. Let your friends find 
out his good qualities themselves. If there 
are one or two little grains in his character 
which you would rather not have discovered 
in him, shield them with your silence, your 
love and your womanly instincts. To tell 
them to a friend, no matter how close she 
may be to you, will not help matters, and 
walls too often have ears. 


HERE are hundreds of women who have 
yet to learn the great lesson of silence 
upon matters which belong only to 

themselves, and not even to their families. 
Whatever your husband may be, my dear 
woman, remember that he is yours, and by 
stamping his faults to the world you stamp 
yourself a traitor to your most sacred vows. 
Marriage is never without its little misunder- 
standings, and it is well for you to remember 
that your neighbor has to contend with as 
many as those which enter into your life. 
The only reason you do not know it is be- 
“ase she is wiser than you are—she does not 
tell of them. No matter what your husband 
may be to you when you are alone, he should 
be only one thing before the world—a loving 
husband and a devoted father. Your little 
troubles will be magnified by the world if you 
tell of them. They may all be true, but it is 
not always wise to tell some things, even if 
they are true. Society is cruel and given to 
exaggeration. Keep before you the rough 
but truth-freighted saying, that it is only a 
fool who tells all he knows. If there is a 
skeleton in your home, for your own sake and 
for the sake of everything that is most dear to 
you, be a true wife, a noble woman and keep 
the key of the closet hidden in your heart. 
Let not the world know more of your family 
life than is strictly necessary. Let your friends 
see the pleasant side of your domestic circle 
and they will be influenced; let them see the 
dark side, and you work your own injury. 
None of us are weighed with an ounce more 
trouble than we can bear, although we may 
often consider ourselves over-freighted. Others 
have just as much as ourselves, only they do 
not show it. Be wise and emulate their ex- 
ample. 


KNOW there are hundreds of wives in 
this country, while I write, suffering un- 
told tortures from ungrateful or unfaith- 

ful husbands, and the cross is a hard one to 
bear. But believe me, my dear women—you 
who have written to me from your heart 
spontaneously, if unwisely,—it will not always 
beso. Theroughest man has his tenderest spot, 
and some day, when you least expect it, vou 
will find you have touched the mainspring. 
Nothing so touches a man who has wronged 
as a woman's silent patience. A far more 
powerful weapon is that than angry words or 
fretful discussions, The latter anger; but a 





patient exterior, a loving indulgence, a faith 
in man’s better self, has turned the heart of 
many a man, and the magic has not lost its 
touch. To bring others into your troubles 
only aggravates matters and never helps them. 
Peacemakers in families are only trouble- 
brewers. No diplomat ever lived who was so 
skillful that he could come between man and 
wife to any advantage. There are thousands 
of medicines which give temporary relief to 
vain, but only a few that cure. A friend may 
1eal a wound temporarily, but it is never so 
well done or so lasting as when it is healed by 
the doctor and the patient. Give in to your 
troubles, and they will manifold. Rise above 
them, and they will diminish. Ingratitude, 
faithlessness in a husband are hard to bear, 
but there are scores of troubles in the world 
which might have been given to you in addi- 
tion, but were not. These are given to others 

each their portion; the great question is: 
How shall we bear our share? 


BRIGHT young woman, as beautiful as 

she was clever, once asked her father 

why it was, that with all her endow- 
ments and accomplishments, she was unpopu- 
lar with men? Her father answered: “ It 
may be, my dear, because you pose too much.” 
I always recall this story when I see women 
in society, fair to Jook upon and pleasant to 
talk with, seeking the admiration which they 
believe is due them, thus completely counter- 
acting every grace they may possess. Only a 
few evenings ago I was told of an exceedingly 
bright woman in one of the Eastern cities 
who had ruined the best chance a woman 
ever possessed of becoming a power for good 
in literary and social circles by a constant pos- 
ing for admiration of her beauty and her wit. 
Men pronounced her very handsome; every 
one acknowledged her exceptional brightness 
of mind, yet none could talk with her fifteen 
minutes without having every good impres- 
sion removed by her defiant attitude in con- 
nection with every incident, which seemed to 
say: “Admire my brightness; compliment 
me on my fairness.” That woman, clever 
and beautiful as she is, has lost her chance, 
and inwardly wonders why she is unpopular 
with men, and, of course, with women, since 
they are even more quick of discernment and 
less tolerant with self-sought admiration in 
other women than are men, 


AN, in many respects, is a peculiar ani- 
1 mal. He is easily persuaded by a wo- 
man, buthecannot bedriven. A woman 
who seeks a man’s admiration and says by her 
demeanor or by suggestion **Admire my 
beauty or my brightness,” is the woman from 
whom aman will turn quicker than from 
anything else. A woman always makes a 
mistake when she attempts to force her beauty 
or her talents upon a man—or upon another 
woman for that matter. A woman who seeks 
admiration always reminds me of a hollyhock, 
conspicuous and flaunting, and anxious to be 
seen. Now, men never care for hollyhocks, 
It is not man’s favorite flower. The violet, or 
a half-blown rose is more to his taste. Go 
where there is a company of well-dressed 
men, in evening costume, with boutoniérres, 
and, if in season, the violet and the rose will 
be seen on the lapel of nearly every coat. And 
what is true with men of flowers, is true of 
what he always associates with them—women. 
A man likes to discover a violet or a rose; he 
yants to find out its charm himself; he doesn't 
wish a directory to aid him in this, and he is 
verv contemptuous of the woman who bere, 
there and everywhere asks his admiration. 
The women who are popular with men are 
the women who impress them with their 
womanliness, and by this is meant that subtle 
something that says “I do not thrust myself 
forward, but perhaps if you find me you may 
like me.”” No matter how handsome a wo- 
man is, no matter how brilliant she may be, 
her popularity with men is lost when she seeks 
to force her endowments upon them, or the 
world at large. Men have always liked voy- 
ages of discovery, and they like to seek the 
ideal woman, and not have’ her thrust her 
greatness ypon them. 





OFTEN hear men express wonder why so 
many beautiful women permit their posi- 
tions questioned by resort to artifice. <A 

woman never looks so well as when she is her- 
self, and never so bad as when she becomes 
her draper’s advertisement. I remember a 
sweet little girl of my acquaintance, once 
seeing her mother decked out in gorgeous 
evening costume, standing puzzled with two 
fingers in her mouth as she muttered disap- 
pointingly and quite audibly, “I always 
thought my mamma pretty!” The child only 
expressed what others, more diplomatically, 
thought. Simplicity is woman's greatest 
charm, and lovely indeed is that woman who 
wears it most gracefully in manner as well as 
in dress. Nothing makes such a favorable 
background for womanly loveliness as a 
simple toilette. Elegance of dress is shown as 
strikingly in the morning-gown as in the 
most princely trousseau. Modest dress is 
woman’s most beautiful setting, and is the 
key that unlocks for her the door to respect 
and to position. It becomes every age, lends 
grace to the figure and adds dignity to beauty. 
Womanly beauty has no ornament so potent, 
so appropriate and so sure of winning the 
love of women and the admiration of men. 
The women who find most favor with men, 
who appear to best advantage at the dining 
table, in the parlor, or at receptions are those 
who are most modestly arrayed. I have again 
and again witnessed conquests by women 
through a simple toilette and a womanly 
manner. Disagreeable as is the woman who 
poses, she is tolerable beside her sister who 
overdresses and offends the eye and the laws 
of good taste. History sings the beauty of the 
women of ancient Greece, and places them 
upon pedestals for ages to admire; but we are 
apt to forget that the beauty of those women 
was vested as much in the simplicity of their 
classic draperies as in the graces with which 
nature endowed them. 
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THE FREE EDUCATION PRIZE-WINNERS 


y N February, 1890, Tue 
‘Pf, ‘ : 
Oe AVP - Lapies’ Home JourNau 


iy Jere uublished a series of 
: NY \é a iio of Free Educa- 
ae 1K A a iA tions for American 

4 SX) ’\ girls, i. ¢., a complete 
aX VA \. girls, 7. ¢., a com} 

Lip ¥. college education at 
; “* any American college 
to the girl obtaining 
the largest number of 
subscriptions to the 
JOURNAL; and, sec- 
ondly, a single year's 
college education § to 
any girl securing 1000 
subscriptions. The competition closed on the 
morning of January Ist, 1891. From the 
time of the announcement, the competition 
attracted universal attention, and the interest 
was sustained unti! its close. Over 400 girls 
in all competed for the prizes. Of these, the 
results show that there are three prize win- 
ners. THE JourNAL takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing as the first winner, entitled to a 
complete college education, 
Miss GRACE Patterson, of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
who secured 1148 yearly subscriptions to the 
JourNAL, the largest number reached in the 
competition, 

Two young ladies have secured a single 
year’s college training, namely, 

Miss Enizapetu C. Morreiri, of Omaha, 
Neb., who obtained 1033 subscriptions, and 
Miss ALiceE MAvup Barsour, of Ansonia, Conn., 
whose list numbered 1022 subscriptions. 





A number of contestants came close to the 
1000 limit, but did not quite reach it. These, 
together with all who contested for the prizes, 
are entitled to a return of twenty-five cents on 
each subscription sent to us. All the contest- 
ants have been notified, and, as we go to press, 
hundreds of checks are being sent to the un- 
successful girls. Thus none of the contestants 
have worked for naught. 

No competition with which the JovurnaL 
has ever been associated has been conducted 
with more mutual satisfaction to all con- 
cerned, Many new and pleasant acquain- 
tances have been made, thousands of kind 
commendations upon the undertaking have 
been received, and altogether the competition 
closes most satisfactorily. While no financial 
profit has resulted to the JourNAL, as a sim- 
ple calculation of the expenses involved will 
show, the management has enjoyed the satis- 
faction of originating and placing before the 
American public the largest, and, we believe, 
the most beneficial single competition ever 
undertaken by a periodical. The Journat’s 
success makes many enterprises possible, even 
where they lack monetary rewards, and the 
competition just closed is only the first of a 
series which the JourNAL will place before its 
readers and the public. 

To the prize-winners, the JourRNAL pro- 
prietor and editors extend their heartiest con- 
gratulations. In the next issue, we hope to 
print the portraits of the three young ladies, 
together with some interesting material from 
their pens relating their experiences. 


EDUCATIONAL OFFERS FOR 1891 


i” was our hope in this issue of the JourNAL 
to print our educational offers for 1891, 
which will take the shape of offers of free 
musical and vocal training at the best con 
servatories of America, It has been found im- 
possible, however,to formulate the undertaking 
for definite announcement in this number. 
The offers will, without fail, appearin the next 
(April) number of the Journan. It is our 
purpose to bring this new series of offers 
more directly within the reach of thousands 
of girls whose limited opportunities _ pre- 
vented their entering the college education 
competition, where 1000 subscriptions were 
necessary to secure the lowest prize. Negotia- 
tions are now actively in progress, and nearly 
completed, whereby we shall be enabled to 
place a training of the voice, or a scholarship 
on the piano under the best teachers, within 
the possibilities of every bright American girl. 
In the April JournaL these offers will be 
printed in detail. 





OUR NEW ART DEPARTMENT 


HE Journa’s new department, “ Art for 
Art Workers,” is commenced in this 
issue in response to the wishes of hundreds 

of our readers. There has been selected for 
editor of the department, one of the brightest 
and best-informed art writers in New York— 
an editor in whom her readers will find what 
an editor should be, a discerning and sym- 
pathetic friend. Miss Haywoop is a trained 
writer, having for a number of years been a 
valued contributorto the leading American 
art periodicals, and her knowledge of art mat- 
ters is as thorough asis her ability to freshly 
and practically express it by pen. 





THE FORM OF THE JOURNAL 





ws; of our readers have from time to 


time written to us complaining of the 

form of the JourNAL in that it is too 
large and unwieldy. This has for a long time 
been as apparent to us as to them, and the 
question of a change to a smaller size has been 
under consideration for months past. At 
present this is, however, unpracticable. All 
our machinery, valued at thousands of dollars, 
was built and arranged to accommodate and 
handle the existing form. To makeachange, 
means the worthlessness of all this machinery. 
Despite this, however, the JouRNAL manage- 
ment is gradually nearing the point where a 
change will be feasible. It is the purpose then 
to reduce the size and present the JouRNAL in 
a more convenient form. This will be effected 
as early as practicable; in the meantime, the 
JouRNAL must retain the form and general ap- 
pearance in which it has made its success, 
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T is easier for a woman to be 
a Christian than for a man. 
Why? You say she is 
weaker. No; her heart is 
more responsive to the 
pleading of divine love. 
She is in a vast majority. 
The fact that she can more 
easily become a Christian I 
prove by the statement that three-fourths of 
the members of the churches in all Christen- 
dom are women; so God appoints them to be 
chief agencies for bringing this world back to 
God. I may write here and say the soul is 
immortal. There is a man who will refute it. 
I may write here and say we are lost and un- 
done without Christ. There is a man who 
will refute it. I may write here and say there 
will be a Judgment Day after awhile. Yonder 
is some one who will refute it. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN FOR GOOD 


B"t a Christian woman in a Christian 
household, living in the faith and the 

consistency of Christ’s Gospel—nobody 
can refute that! The greatest sermons are not 
preached on celebrated platforms; they are 
preached with an audience of two or three, 
and in private home life. A consistent, con- 
secrated Christian service is an unanswerable 
demonstration of God's truth. <A group of 
rough men were assembled at a tavern one 
night. It came on toward morning—one or 
two o'clock. One man boasted that it did not 
make any difference what time he went home, 
his wife cheerfully opened the door and pro- 
vided an entertainment if he was hungry 
when he got home. So they laid a wager. 
They said: ‘ Now, we'll go along with you. 
So much shall be wagered. We'll bet so much 
that when you go home and make such a de- 
mand she will resist it.’ So they went along 
at two or three o'clock in the morning, and 
knocked at the door, The door opened and 
the man said to his wife, “Get us a supper.” 
She said, “* What shall I get?”? He selected the 
articles of food. Very cheerfully were they 
provided, and about three or four o’clock in 
the morning they sat down at the table—the 
most cheerful one, in all that presence, the 
Christian wife—when the man, the ruffian, the 
villain, who had demanded all this, broke into 
tears, and said, ‘I can’t stand this. O, what a 
wretch | am!” He disbanded that group. 
He knelt down with his Christian wife and 
asked her to pray for the salvation of his im- 
mortal soul, and, before the morning dawned, 
they were united in the faith and hope of the 
Gospel. 


WOMAN’S BEST AND HOLIEST ARGUMENT 


PATIENT, loving, Christian demeanor 

in the presence of transgression, in the 

presence of hardness, in the presence of 
obduracy and crime, is an argument from the 
throne of the Lurd Almighty, and blessed is 
that woman who can wield such an argument 
A sailor came slipping down the ratline one 
night as though something had happened, 
and the sailors cried, ‘‘ What's the matter?” 
He said, ‘My mother’s prayers haunt me 
like a ghost.” Home influences, consecrated, 
Christian home influences, are the mightiest or 
all influences upon the soul. There are men 
who have maintained their integrity, not be- 
cause they were any better naturally than 
some other people, but because there were 
home influences praying for them all the 
time. They got a good start; they were 
launched on the world with the benedictions 
of a Christian mother. They may track 
Siberian snows, they may plunge into African 
jungles, they may fly to the earth’s end—they 
cannot go so far and so fast but the prayers 
will keep up with them. 


A WIFE’S DUTY TO HER HUSBAND 


WRITE for women who have the eternal 

salvation of their husbands in their right 

hand. On the marriage-day you took an 
oath before men and angels that you would 
be faithful and kind until death did you part, 
and L believe yon are going to keep that oath ; 
but after that parting at the door of the grave, 
will it be an eternal separation? Is there any 
such thing as an immortal marriage, making 
the flowers that grow on the tops of the sep- 
ulchres brighter than the garlands which at 
the marriage banquet flooded the air with 
aroma? Yes; I write here as a priest of the 
most high God, to proclaim the bans of an 
immortal union for all those who join hands 
in the grace of Christ. O woman, is your 
husband, your father, your son, away from 
God? Is there a friend whom you ¢an in- 
fluence? Don't say that you have done all in 
your power. The Lord demands their re- 
demption at your hands, and will provide 
the means. There are prayers for you to 
offer, there are exhortations for you to give, 
there are examples for you to make: and I 
say now, as Paul said to the Corinthian 
——. What knowest thou, 0 woman, but 

canst save thy husband? 





A WORD TO MY MALE READERS 
MAN was dying; and he said to his wife, 

“Rebecca, you wouldn’t let me have 

family prayers, and you langhed about 
all that, and you got me away into worldli- 
ness; and now I am going to die, and my fate 
is sealed, and you are the cause of my ruin!” 
O woman, what knowest thou but thou canst 
destroy thy husband? Are there not some 
who have kindly influences at home? Are 
there not some who have wandered far away 
from God, who can remember the Christian 
influences in their early homes? To every 
man who may read these penned words, 
written as brother to brother, man to man, let 
me say: Do not despise those influences. It 
you die without Christ, what will you do with 
your mother’s prayers, with your wife's im- 
portunities, with your sister's entreaties? 
What will you do with the letters they used 
towrite to you, with the memory of those 
days when they attended you so kindly in 
times of sickness? What will you do with 
all those memories of how daily patience, and 
thoughtfulness, and quiet, faithful, loving 
ministration made and kept you comfortable 
and happy—sometimes almost in spite of 
yourself, You never showed thenthat you 
appreciated their unselfish devotion and 
anxiety for your welfare; but every detaii 
comes back to you now with startling dis- 
tinctness. Are not those same sweet voices 
still sounding in your heart? Now that you 
realize the love of those dear ones in all its 
fullness, will you not let it lead you toward 
its first Source? O, if there be just one 
strand holding you from floating off on that 
dark sea, I would just like to take hold ot 
that strand and pull you to the beach. For 
the sake of your wife’s God, for the sake of 
your mother’s God, for the sake of your 
daughter's God, for the sake of your sister's 
God, come this day and be saved. 

A HEAVEN OF SANCTIFIED WOMEN 
(>a of the specific rights of woman is, 

through the grace of Christ, finally to 

reach Heaven. O, what a multitude of 
women in Heaven! Mary, Christ’s mother, in 
Heaven ; Elizabeth Fry in Heaven; Charlotte 
Elizabeth in Heaven; the mother of Augus- 
tine in Heaven; the Countess of Huntingdon 
—whosold hersplendid jewels to build chapels 
—in Heaven; while agreat many others who 
have never been heard of on earth, or known 
but little, have gone into the rest and peace 
of Heaven. What arest! What a change it 
was from the small rooms, with no fire and 
one window, the glass broken out, and the 
aching side and worn-out eyes, to the ‘‘ House 
of many mansions!” No more stitching until 
twelve o'clock at night, no more thrusting of 
the thumb by the employer through the work 
to show it was not done quite right. An end 
forever to the great sorrows which bow the 
shoulders and whiten the hair. An eternal 
farewell to the petty cares that carve the 
wrinkles across cheek and brow. Plenty 
of bread at last. Heaven for aching heads; 
Heaven for broken hearts; Heaven for 
anguish-bitten frames. No more sitting up 
until midnight for the coming of staggering 
steps; no more rough blows across the 
temples; no more sharp, keen, bitter curses! 
Some of you will have no rest in this world; 
it will be toil and struggle and suffering all 
the way up. You will have to stand at your 
door fighting back the wolf with your own 
hand red with carnage. But God has a crown 
for you. I want vou to realize that He is now 
making it, and whenever you weep a tear He 
sets another gem in that crown; whenever 
you have a pang of body or soul He puts an- 
other gem in that crown, until, after awhile, 
in all the tiara there will be no room for an- 
other splendor, and God will say to His angel, 
“The crown is done; let her up that she may 
wear it.” And as the Lord of righteousness 
puts the crown upon your brow, angel will 
cry to angel, “‘ Who is she?” and Christ will 
say, ‘I will tell you who she is. She is the 
one that came up out of great tribulation, and 
had her robe washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” And then God will 
spread a banquet, and He will invite all the 
principalities of Heaven to sit at the feast; 
and the tables will blush with the best clusters 
from the vineyards of God, and crimson with 
the twelve manner of fruits from the Tree of 
Life; and water from the fountains of the 
rock will flash from the golden tankards; 
and the old harpers of Heaven will sit there 
making music with their harps. And Christ 
will point you out amid the celebrities of 
Heaven, saying, “She suffered with me on 
earth: now we are going to be glorified to- 
gether.” And the banqueters, no longer able 
to hold their peace, will break forth with con- 
gratulations—* Hail! Hail!” And there will 
be hand-writings on the wall—not such as 
struck the Persian nobleman with horror—but 
fire-tipped fingers writing in blazing capitals 
of light and love and victory: “God hath 
wiped away all tears from all faces!”’ 
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WHAT I SOMETIMES THINK 


ON the most of the people want to be 
good, but they do not know exactly how 
to make it out. They make enough 
good resolutions to lift them into angelhood. 
The vast majority of people who fall are the 
victims of circumstances; they are captured 
by ambuscade. If their temptations should 
come out in a regiment and fight them in a fair 
field, they would go out in the strength and 
the triumph of David against Goliath. But 
they do not see the giant, and they do not see 
the regiment. 





+ * 
ee ~ we might all make our homes a hun- 
dredfold more attractive than they are. 
You will never keep your boy away 
from outside dissipation until you make your 
domestic circle brighter than other places he 
ean find. Do not sit glum and with half-con- 
demnatory look amid the sportfulness of your 
children. You were young once yourself. 
Let your children be young. Do not put ona 
sort of supernatural gravity as though you 
never liked sportfulness. You liked it just 
as much as your children do. Some of you 
are full of mischief you have never indicated 
to your children or your grandchildren, and 
you never got upin the morning until you 
were pulled out of bed! Do not stand before 
your children pretending to be specimens of 
immaculate goodness. Do not, because your 
eyesight is dim and yourankles are stiff, frown 
upon the sportfulness which shows itself in 
the first lustre of the eye and in the bounding 
foot of robust health. Do not sit with the 
rheumatism wondering how the children can 
goonso. Thank God that they are so. light 
of spirit, that their laughter is so free, that 
their spirits are so radiant. Trouble comes 
soon enough to them. Dark days will come 
soon enough to them; and heart-breaks and 
desolation and bereavement will come. soon 
enough. Do not try to forestall it. Do not 
try to anticipate it. When the clouds come 
on the sky it is time enough to get out the 
reef-tackle. Introduce into your parlors those 
innocent games which are the invention of 
our own day, and those that have come down 
from other days: chess and charades and 
battledore and tableaux and calisthenics, and 
scores of others that young people can suggest 
and those that are suggested to you, many of 
them having on them not one taint of 
iniquity. 
ster there are monopolies on earth— 
monopolistic railroads, and monopolistic 
telegraph companies, and monopolistic 
grain dealers—but no monopoly in religion. 
All who want to be saved may be saved 
“ without money and without price.” Salva- 
tion by the Lord Jesus Christ for all the 
people. Of course, use common sense in this 
matter; you cannot expect to get to Charleston 
by taking ship to Portland,and you cannot 
get to Heaven by going in an opposite direc- 
tion. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved. Through that one gate 
of pardon and peace all the race may go in. 
‘** But,” says some one, “do you really think 
I would be at home in that supernal society 
if I should reach it?” I think you would; 
I know you would, I remember that in the 
husking-time there was great equality of feel- 
ing among the neighborhood. There at one 
corn-shock a farmer would be at. work who 
owned two hundred acres of ground. The 
man whom he was talking with at the next 
corn-shock owned but thirty acres of ground, 
and perhaps all that covered by a mortgage. 
That evening, at the close of the husking day, 
one man drove home a roan span so frisky, so 
full of life, they got their feet over the traces: 
the other man walked home. Great difference 
in education, in worldly means; but at the 
husking time they all seemed to enjoy each 
other’s society. They did not ask regarding 
his property oreducation, They all seemed 
to he happy together in those good times. 
And so it will be in Heaven. Our Father will 
gather His children around Him, and the 
neighbors will come in, and the past will be 
rehearsed; and some one will tell of victory, 
and we will all celebrate it; and some will tel! 
of a great struggle, and we will all praise the 
grace that fetched him out of it; and some 
one will say, “‘ Here is my darling child that I 
buried in Greenwood, and all the after years 
of my life were shadowed with desolation. 
Just look at her! She doesn’t seem as if she 
had been sick a minute!’’? Great sociality— 
great neighborhood kindness! 











52 Numbers and over 1000 Pages each 
Year. Subscription WwiLe’ a Year. 
WHAT $1.50 WI Y3 
52 SERMONS BY REV. DR. TALMAGE, 
Forcible, Bright, Epigrammatic. 
52 PROPHETIC ARTICLES, 
Scholarly, Lucid, Original. 
52 PAGES OF EDITORIALS, 
Sparkling. Breezy, Incisive. 
600 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, 
Graphic, Timely, Attractive. ( 
1000 RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. ey spree 
Pointed, Helpful, Illustrative. 
52 STORIES ON THE GOLDEN TEXT. 
Invaluable to Sunday School Workers. 
52 SERMONS BY REV. C. H. SPURGEON, 
Stalwart, Profound, Evangelical. 
52 PAGES RELIGIOUS NEWS. 
Fresh, Concise, Comprehensive. 
3 FAMOUS SERIAL STORIES. 
Pure, Interesting, Entertaining. 
100 LIVES of Crhistian Workers. 
Representative, Corrective, Stimulating. 
52 PAGES SUNDAY SCHOOL Lesson Com- 
ments. Careful, Devotional, Spiritual. 
125 COLUMNS BIBLE and NEWSPAPER, 
Remarkable, Striking, Unique. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
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MERIT WILL WIN. 





HE sale of the Canfield Seam- 

less Dress Shields for the 

year 1890 has been far larger than any 

previous year since we commenced 
business. 


SALES: 10,000 PAIRS A DAY. 


Kept regularly for sale at more than 
12,500 Retail Stores in United States 
and Europe. 





Do you own Tokology? Mrs. M.S. Ramsey, 
of Cedar Gap, Mo., writes: ‘‘Three years since I 
procured TOKOLOGY, a complete Ladies’ Guide 
in health and disease. I followed its teachings 
in two instances with happiest results. I cannot 
say enough in its praise. I ask every woman: 
*Have you read Tokology? If not, then get it at 
once—its value cannot be estimated in money.’”’ 
Mrs. K. writes: “Send me an outfit for Tokol- 
ogy. My aunt, in Dakota, says: ‘If you must 
sell books, sell Tokology, asitis, next to the Bible, 
the best book I ever read.’”” Sample pages free. 
Agents wanted. Prepaid, $2.75. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


CHICAGO’S © 


New Suburb and Health Resort, 


GLEN ELLYN 


Is the place to | 
MAKE MONEY. 

Picturesque Forest Hills, Grand Sanitarium 
Hotel, 50-acre Lake, 100-acre Park and 6 valuable 
Minera! Springs ; 41 minutes from oy. 291 lots 
sold since March; will rival Waukesha and 
Saratoga. Great Growth; great chances to 
make money. Ladies are Investing. Write for 
plats at once to J. W. TROEGER, 126 Chamber 
of Commerce, Chicago. 








SAVE THE BABIES, 

Dr. Coustadt, a celebrated German physician, 
writes upon Croup: “A slight degree of inflam- 
mation is sufficient to close the narrow air 
passages of an infant, and to cause death by 
suffocation.”” Dr. Hoxsie’s Certain Croup Cure 
is an infallible cure for the worst cases of Croup. 
Perfectly safe; causes no nausea or disarrange- 
ment. Sent by mail to any address, on receipt 
of 50 cents. Address 


_ Dr, HOXSIE, J Buffalo, N.Y.) 


DO YOU WANT RITE to 
MONEY? F. |. WHITNEY, 
WORK? St. Paul, Minn., 

and say just what 
HEALTH? you desire, and an- 
A FARM? swer will be sent 
A HOME? free, together with 
BUSINESS? § 2s & publications. 


™ We will pa 

a IC a liberal Bai. 
4 ary to Agents 

Ww ho will 
take  sub- 

scribers for Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four 
cents and receive sample copy with five complete pieces 
of latest vocal and instrumental music. Address 


WOODWARD’S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 


é RY “SCHOOL.” The funniest Play 
COUN out. 15 cents. Catalogues free. ° 
H. BAKER & CO., 28 Winter St., Boston, 








Te aa- Send 2c. Stamp for Our “@a 
Ladies! néw ssp wustrateo caTaocue: 
New Designs for Roman Embroidery, Painting etc. 


Special 75c. StamrinG Outi Offer. — Visiting Cards etc, 
Appress: WALTER P,. WE BBER, Lynn, Mass, 


- and Entertainments for Chureh, 
School, Club, and Home Exhibi- 
tions. Descriptive catalogue free, 
H. RoorBach,9 Murray St.,N.Y- 

DONT BE “WUZZIE"”!! READ 

“THE BERKSHIRE NEWS COMIC COOK BOOK.” Price, 25 ets. 

A most Laughable Travesty on Cook Books. 


Housewtves will be refreshed by its neat satire.-N.Y.SUN, 
Send P. O. Order, DOUGLAS BROS., Great Barrington, Mass. 


An amusing and mysterious 
SIBYLLA Fortune-teller, made on scien- 
* tific principles. It is simple, 


but amuses young and old allke. from any- 
thing that is objectionable and FREE is just the 
ame you want. Price, by mal . 2% cents. H.R. 
‘UMMINGS, Pubr., Box 238, Worcester, Mass. 


Howe's celebrated Strongest 
No. 19 strin Strings tin 
97 for $1.00 the world, 
Full set 4 Graded Strings, 60c. Best Italian Strings, 20c. 
each, 1500 Rare Old Violins and 600 kinds of New Vio- 
lins, Violas, Cellos and Bases, 75c, to $3,500. Vio- 
lin Cases, ws, Necks, Tops, Backs, Varnish and all 
fittings. Music Books for all instruments. Best assort- 
ment, lowest prices in America, Send for catalogue. 
ELIAS HOWE, 88 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


“Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONI:Y $10: 
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This Department is conducted and edited by RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
touching any topic upon which her young women readers may desire help or information 


Address all letters to RUTH ASHMORE, care of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAVE read over a 
great many letters, 
all of which come 
from girls who are 
unhappy, or who at 
least believe them- 
selves so, Now one- 
halfof them havn't 
as much to be un- 
happy aboutas they 
think, and the other 
half are in a bad 
The one sad _ plaint 





condition 


physically. 
seems to go through all the letters, and that is, 
that their sorrows are not appreciated either 
by their family or friends, and that the special 
talent they have is ignored. 


GIRLS WHO ARE MORBID 


| SOMETIMES wish I could have each one 
of these self-termed unhappy girls for 
about ten minutes and talk to her, and 

just make her see that she isa little bit of a 

dunce. My dear child, when people have 

trouble, and real trouble, they don’t sit down 
and analyze al] their emotions, and remember 
whether this person or that person looked to 
the right orto the left when they were speak- 
ing to them, or whether due consideration was 
shown to eyes inclined to brim over with tears 
and lips over prone to quiver. Before real 
sorrow I bow myself down with the utmost 
respect, but before these morbid feelings of 
yours I am strongly tempted to smile, and yet, 
after all, I do sympathize with you. But 

count this morbidness, like a good girl, as a 

wicked little demon that can be driven out. 

Healthy companionship, plenty of laughter 

good long walks in the sunshine, and work will 

drive out the wicked little imp—discontent— 
and make you the happy, healthy, hopeful girl 
that you ought to be. Ton form a band against 
self-analysis, against the inclination to con- 
sider what every inflection of the voice and 
every look of the eye means, and you will be 
surprised to discover how much of good there 
is in the world, and how little, comparatively, 
of that which is bad. 

HOW SHOULD SHE TREAT HIM? 

( of my girls has written this: “A 
young man I have known since I was a 
little child persists in calling me by my 

first name before entire strangers, and has a 
decidedly unpleasant manner that would sug- 
gest, to anybody who didn’t know us, either 
that I was a girl of no refinement, orthat I was 
engaged to be married to him, and that his 
manners were very bad. What shall I do?” 
This is what you shall do. You have known 
the young man all yourlife; the next time 
you see him tell him you have something to 
say to him, and set an hour when he shall pay 
you avisit. Of course, beforehand, tell your 
mother aJl about it, and don’t do anything 
of which she would disapprove. When he comes 
just state the case to him plainly, quietly and 
with dignity. Tell him that it hurts you; 
tell him that you can’t permit it, and, in addi- 
tion, thatif he continues to act as he does, un- 
pleasant as it may be, you will have to en- 
tirely drop his acquaintance. If he is a gentle- 
man, who has been a little thoughtless, your 
first words will be enough, and he will respect 
nny all the more for what you have said. If 
1e is neither gentle, nor a man, but simply a 
rude fellow, he will grow angry, and the loss 
of his acquaintance will mean nothing to 
you. Harsh? No, I don’t think so. It is 
these horrible little familiarities of speech or 
action that make other men think that they 
can be equally familiar with you, and your 
own self-respect demands that you should act 
promptly and decisively at such atime. Will 
you take my advice? I can assure you it is 
good, 


THE GIRL WHO EXAGGERATES 

GOOD many girls—girls who mean to be 
truthful—drift into a bad little habit of 
exaggeration that in time will become 
something more. A girl with a vivid imagi- 
nation hears a story told, and seized with a 
desire to outdo her companion, tells a mar- 
velous one which is absolutely without ex- 
istence except in her own brain. It is a 
fiction that will hurt nobody, she thinks. 
That’s where she is mistaken. Every time 
she does this sort of thing she hurts herself. 
She makes her conscience weaker, and almost 
before she is conscious of it, she will be telling 
things that will cause mischief. She will ruin 
herself morally and mentally, and people will 
speak of her as one who is not to be trusted, 
and whois very undesirable as a friend. She 
becomes the sort of woman about whom, in 
time, people will say, ‘I prefer her enmity to 
her friendship, because when she is my enemy 
she doesn’t know about my private affairs and 
can’t exaggerate them and tell them to every- 
body; whereas while she is my friend she may, 
without meaning to do it, tell in detail all of 
my life,and make me very uncomfortable.” 
Fancy having made yourself so undesirable 
that your enmity is preferred to your friend- 
ship—it is possible. Now, stop intime. With 
the first inclination to give the history of two 
thousand rather than of two cats, put a 
remy a | ribbon in your frock, and whenever 
you feel the inclination to enlarge upon stories 
already told, that little ribbon will flutter a 

warning, and remind you to stop in time. 


GIRLS WITH GOLDEN LOCKS 


‘| of girls, with a sweet old En- 
glish name, Belinda, writes to me that 
she suffers so much because (now think 
of this, you girls who groan because your hair 
is black) her hair is red! Why, she ought 
never pass a looking-glass without giving 
thanks that a crown of glory in this form 
has been given toher. Did Belinda ever take 
the trouble to think out the famous women 
who have had red hair? Among the rulers 
of the earth have been both the Catherines, 
who made Russia great; Marie Theresa, who 
saved Austria and made it the empire that it 
is; Anne of Austria, who ruled France for so 
long; Elizabeth of England; Catherine Borgia 
and Marie Antoinette, whose blonde tresses 
are described as havinga glint of gold inthem. 
Among the great beauties, first and foremost 
is Cleopatra, whose burning bright hair made 
heramarvel to the Egyptian people. Then 
follows a long list of women of whom poets 
have written and painters made famous with 
their colors. Titian believed that Venus must 
have had red hair. The great painter Henner 
makes all his beautiful women with hair of 
the brightest red, and the woman born with 
hair this color is envied and imitated by 
women who do not possess it. Shall I tell 
you what a well-known literary man said to 
me about a young girl who brought him a 
story? Usually he was very unapproachable 
and positively declined to look at the efforts 
ofamateurs: “but” said he, “ Ineverturn away 
a girl who has red hair, for I never knew one 
yet who wasn’t strong mentally. Some months 
ago when I needed a new office boy, out of 
fifty applications I selected the boy with the 
reddest hair, and I never had a brighter or 
better one in my life.’? So Belinda, be proud 
of your locks. Brush them until they look as 
if they were the sunshine itself, and see that 
the brains under them do good work, 


EASILY LOST, BUT NEVER FOUND 


he ERE was lost the other day one bean- 

tiful golden hour set about with sixty 

large diamonds, each diamond—minute 

having about it sixty smaller ones—seconds, It 
will never be found again. This jewel dis- 
appeared between the hours of nine in the 
morning and nineat night, and no matter how 
great may be the reward offered, can never be re- 
covered, How did you lose it? Youstared idly 
out of the window fora few minutes. You 
didn’t stop to give the thought, and you got 
the wrong shoe on the wrong foot, and lost 
some more minutes straightening them. You 
had a foolish argument with your little sister, 
anda few more went; and later in the day you 
tossed away a great many while you looked at 
a worthless novel. Then, just because you 
had nothing to do and wouldn't trouble your- 
self to find anything, you stared listessly at 
the fire, and wondered how long the day was 
going to be. Then you wasted more time by 
annoying your mother and using up the 
minutes that, to her, were of such moment. 
Now the hour is gone. There is no use crying 
over it,but you can think this and you can 
make up your mind to this: the year is like 
a necklace, formed of perfect jewels. Each 
jewel a day, surrounded with those smaller 
ones—twenty-four of them—the hours, and 
one of these lost or thrown away, makes the 
necklace worthless. Conclude, therefore, to 
look after thesmaller jewels, to make each one 
brilliant, and at the end of the year your 
chaplet will be worthy to decorate the century. 


DID YOU EVER THINK, MY DEAR, 


“a a kind word put out at interest 
brings back an enormous percentage of 
love and appreciation ? 

That though a loving thought may not seem 
to be appreciated, it has yet made you better 
and braver because of it? 

That the little acts of kindness and thought- 
fulness day by day, are really greater than one 
immense act of goodness shown once a year? 

That to be always polite to the people at 
home is not only more ladylike, but more re- 
fined than having “company manners”? 

That to learn to talk pleasantly about noth- 
ing in particular is a great art, and prevents 
your saying things you may regret? 

That to judge anybody by their personal 
appearance stamps you as not only ignorant, 
but vulgar? 

That to talk, and talk, and talk about your- 
self and your belongings is very tiresome to 
the people who listen ? 

That to be witty (?) at the expense of some- 
body else is positive cruelty many times? 

That personalities are not always interesting, 
and very often offensive? 

That the ability to keep a friend is very 
much greater than that required to gain one? 

That if women would allow their friends to 
eenjoy themselves in their own way there 
would be fewer stumbling blocks in life? 

That if the girls all over the world were to 
form societies of one, each being her own 
president and house committee and entertain- 
ment committee and secretary and treasurer, 
and make kind words the currency, consider- 
ate actions the social functions, and love the 
great aim, that the whole world would be 
sweeter and purer for it? Just form one 
society where you are, and see what a great 
success it will be. 


WHAT YOU WANT J 
kx x TO KNOW *< on 


<— —_ 





{Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month, any question I can, sent me by my 
yirl readers—RUTH ASHMORE.] 


A MINNEAPOLIS GIRL—It is notin good taste to invite 
aman friendin after he bas escorted you from an even 
ing entertainment; instead, thank him for his courtesy 
and express a desire to see him again. There is no im 
sropriety in ace epling music from a man friend who is 
intimate with your family. In entering a public halla 
lady precedes a gentieman in being ushered to a seat 


Jress—It will be wisest for you to finish going to 
school before you think about going on the stage, and I 
would suggest that, before the final stepis taken, you 
consult with your nearest friends and see whether they 
think you are wise in your determination. 


SkeEKER—In sending a business note commence It 
> ” 


* Miss A B and then put on the next line 
“Dear Madam.” In writinga social note commence 
“Dear Miss B ". the addition of “My” is 


vwrmissible only where people are very intimate. 
When 4 man presents another to a lady he should say, 
* Miss J , Will you permit me to present Mr. G ’ 
No repetition of the names is necessary after this. 

As to your literary circle. why don’t you take up the 
books that are talked about and let each onetry and 
bring in gleanings from the newspapers or the maga 
zines, a little story, or a description of the author, his 
surroundings and his tastes? The public is much inte 
rested in Jerome K. Jerome, in Rudyard Kipling, and 
the young writers of to-day. | 


LiILtLiaAN L.—Deep lines under the eyes of a girl nine 
teen years old would hint at her being in a rather bad 
state of health, and that would also account for her skin 
being rough. Now, instead of prescribing for yourself 
and wasting your money in medicine that may or may 
not suit you, go to a doctor and get him to advise just 
the tonic you should have. 

H. H.—It is impossible to know what books to advise 
you to get for your library, unless I know what you 
have already read. Buy the books that will interest 
you and let your library form itself in this way. No 
good library was ever bought by the dozen. It needs to 
be the result of desire, and of kindly contributions on 
holidays and birthdays. 


Daisy M.—When your escort offers his arm take it; 
it is not necessary to say anything. When a man friend 
drives you to church, thank him for it; and if you wish 
to accept an invitation to sup with him simply say 
“Thank you, I should like it very much.” 


A DAILY READER—Even if the wedding is given at 
the house of the bride's sister the invitation should go in 
the name of her mother, and read in this way: “* Mrs, 
Smith requests the pleasure of your presence at the mar 
riage of her daughter, Daisy, to Mr. Charles Robinson, 
on February Mth, 1591, at eight o’clock, 144 Olive 
avenue.” 


ONE OF Your Giris—At Bellevue Hospital and at 
the New York Hospital, New York city, are training 
schools for nurses, Usuatiy there is a long list of appli | 
cations, and the best that you can do is to write to the | 
physician in charge and have your name, references, etc., 
put on the list, then in time you will be notified of your 
turn coming. 


| 


PERPLEXED—If you had to leave immediately after 
luncheon and your friend knew this, there was no im- 
propriety in your keeping on your hat. Thenif you did | 
not require to use a finger-bowl there was nothing 
wrong in ignoring it, and the friend who corrected you | 
for these faults, as she considered them, committed a 
much greater one than you did, 


MARGARET—It would be impossible to tell a strange: 
at what occupation she would make her living; as she 
does not understand any trade she will probably have 
to take what she can get in preference to what she 
would choose. I cannot advise her to come to any of 
the large cities; the paeeny is greater than the demand, 
and she will simply be one more unhappy woman 
stranded in a strange land, } 


M. M.—The young man who, on calling for the first 
time, should ask you to kiss him, is the one who should 
be cut the first time you meet him, and who should 


| 
never be admitted to your house again. 

ANGELINA—The only way you can get over the habit 
of frowning is to determine notto. Try putting some 
soft cream on your forehead at night, smoothing it out 
before the application and then you will not be so apt 
to frown in your sleep. | 

Carrik—Bathe your bust in cold water, and after that | 


apply almond or sweet oil, rubbing itin spherically for 
about ten minutes. Tf this is persisted in for some | 
months it will certalnly develop the bust. | 


L.. B. H.—As you cannot travel, the best way for you | 
to become acquainted with noted paintings and works 
of art will be for you to make an application to a li 
brary, or some large book store, to furnish you with 
books on the subjects. | 





INQUIRER—I do advise using cocoa butter on the eye | 
brows, but I do not advise putting anything on the eye 
lashes. 


Fay—lIf the friend for whom you care so much is 
worth your love, let her see by your interest how fond 
of her you are; and then if she does not care for your 
friendship you will have to be satisfied with those 
who do. ‘ 


Kirtry—A large mouchoir in heraldic colors would 
make a very suitable present for a sweetheart. 


ALIcE T.—It would be very improper for you to ac 
cept the pe beneron without first letting your mother 
know of his proposal. Old-rose and blue form a very 
trying communal ion, Only possible for those who have 
beautiful skin and clear eyes. 


INQUIRER—Brushing the hair is the very best way in 
the world to keep it free from dandruffand in good con- 
dition. I cannot advise washing it in borax water unless 
it should be so greasy that you wish to dry it. The best 
sort of a brush is one with long hairs close together, that 
really go through the hair, I have not founda wire 
brush satisfactory. | 





ARMYME—White lilac is a delicate perfume that may 
be commended for use on the handkerchief, or wherever 
one wishes to apply a perfume that is not very strong. 


A SuBScCRIBER—An invitation to an evening recep 
tion calls for a written regret, but whether you accept 
or decline, a formal call shouldl be made afterwards. 

H. H. S.—It would be wisest to submit your switch to 
a hair-dresser as it will then be dyed evenly, which an 
amateur is not very apt to succeed in doing. 


FartH—When you brush your hair put a little bit of 
vaseline on it near the roots, brush regularly and with 
this slight application and the natural oil it will soon 
grow glossy. Try bathing your eyes in very hot water. 
This will tend to strengthen your eyes and keep the lids 
from growing red. 


INQUIRER—“ At-home” cards should be sent out two 
weeks before the day named. In families where there 
are grown sons and daughters, invitations should be 
sent to the father and to the mother, and to the sons and 
daughters separately. 

Bottles on toilet stands are no longer draped in 
ribbons. 

Tpa L.—Go to your mother and say to her exactly 
what you have said to me. Such information as you 
desire can only come from a mother to a daughter. 


A. C. C.—A wife assumes her husband's crest, and she 
does not bring him hers. 


AUNT M.—It is always proper to be polite and consid- 


erate of those in our employ, but at the first sign of fa- 
miliarity simply ignore them. 


MABEL P.—Tell your younger sister exactly how you | 


feel about ner conduct. "Remind her that as you have 
no mother you are responsible for her, and suggest to 
her how dishonorable it is to make you suffer for ber 
misdeeds. 


A READER—There is no necessity of answering a 
note of thanks that comes from a wedding present sent. 
A business letter is signed “ Yours truly,” or “ Yours 
respectfully,” according to whom it is written, 
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rhoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath 

Absolutely pureand harmless, Put upin metal boxes 

with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 

Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 

Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, 


rice, 
.¥ 


VOSE« SONS 


PIANO 


i we — 2 ee — 
26000 SOLD AND IN USE. 
They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against “nice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts, Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Ol instruments taken in 
exchange, Catlogues and fuil information mailed free. 


VOSEXSONS PIANO Go. 


170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





















DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


Its fragrance is that of the opening buds of Spring. 
Once used you will have no other, 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamps 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 
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Our Mail Order Clerk. 


Over 500 orders a day come to us 
for our sample card of Diamond 
Dyes and book on home dyeing, or 
with 10 cents for some color of Dia- 
mond Dyes. If you cannot get these 
dyes of your druggist or merchant 
our mail order clerk will fill promptly 
any orders you may send us, 


For ten years Diamond Dyes have been the stand 
ard home dyes. More are used to-day than ever 
before. The new colors are Fast Bottle-Green, Black 
for Silk and Feathers, Fast Pink for Cotton. Any 
color wanted, at druggists or by mail, 10 cents each. 

A sample card of 40 colors, a book on dyeing, one on 
art work and a sample to make a pint of extra fine 
ink, sent for a two-cent stamp. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

P.S.—A_ beautiful picture of four Lactated Food 
babies sent your baby if you give its name. 





HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA FOR Music Boxes. 









No Music Boxes can beGuaranteed withoutGautschi’s 





Patent Safety Tame change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Mus c Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 





SYMPHONION 


: (Swiss Music Box,) 
eS NS PLays 1000 TUNES. 
. SS Illust. Price List FREE. 


, FRED. H. SANDER, 
, IMPORTER, 
102 High St., Boston, Mass 































WHAT IS A KING’S DAUGHTER? 


AM glad that some one has asked the 
“Should “ Daughters” forsake 

home duties for those outside?’ I am in 
danger of taking for granted that you know 
that in our Order we are constantly enjoining 
as they come into our 
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ORC EDITED: BY. MRS: TRARCARET BOT TOME ) * 


The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of The King’s Daughter 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks ’’ and “ Chats.” 


All letters 


from the “Daughters” bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 


Mrs. BOTTOME, 


care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communcations of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 47 West Twenty-second street, New York city, and prompt attention will be given. 


OFTEN think, dear Daugh- 
ters, that I wouldf like to tell 
you of every book that has 
helped me, of all the lessons 
learned in various ways, but 
it would take more than a 
page in the Journar if I 
should attempt it, and so I 
can only occasionally com- 
ment on some experience which enters into 
my daily life. 








LESSONS TAUGHT BY DAINTY CHINA 
THOUGHT of you a short time ago when 


I visited a factory, one of the largest 
in this country, where the most costly 
china is made. [had thought such dainty 


china was imported, but a friend took me to 
the factory in New Jersey, and I really felt 
while there that I was seeing sermons instead 
of hearing them, and the china seemed to talk 
to me, and [I listened and have had an in- 


creased interestin china ever since. Beautiful 
china means to me now suffering I shall 
never forget seeing it, after it had been so 


carried off to be burned. 
way. The painting would 
nothing without the burning; it 
have washed off. The colors had 
and that meant fire. I thought the 


beautifully tinted, 
It was the only 
have been 
would all 
to be set, 


china did not understand it, and was saying, 
perhaps bitterly, ‘‘ What is the use of being 


tinted if you have to go into an oven?” It 
will know some day when it graces a palace, 
andevery one exclaims, How beautiful! The 
flame did not touchit, that would have 
marred it. The flame was all around the 
oven, but not in it, though it was very hot, 
and the china not allowed to stay any longer 
than necessary. That was not the end of it; 
it was only the means to an end. 


GOLD BECOMES BRIGHT ONLY BY FIRE 

I EAR Daughters, [ know from 

: letter without a signature, that 

- passing through a process 

that is very painful, Fire hurts, 
everything beautiful in that 
you ever see these two lines— 


many a 
you are 

a discipline 
but fire made 
factory. Did 


“The flame shall not hurt’thee—I only design, 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine.” 

It took me a good many years tounderstand 
a word a dear friend once wrote me. He 
knew I was suffering from a disappointment, 
and he wrote me a letter, and it commenced 
thus: ‘ Discipline! Discipline! Discipline.” 
How often I said those three words over. I 
know the meaning of them better to-day. 1 
feel quite sure we are not making enough of 
the discipline of human life. 

We try to get away fromit. I think that 
china would have run from the oven if it 
could have done so; but it was through the 
heat it was to become perfect. I am glad it 
held still and let the fire do its work. But we 
yet restless; we want to get away; we want 
to leave the gloomy country and live in the 
city, or we want to get out of the crowded 
city and have the quiet of the country. 


st 
THROUGH THE PROCESS OF THE WORLD 
WOMAN who was ina hotter fire than 
either you or [ probably will be put in, 
wrote in the dreadful Buastile of Paris 
the following lines: 

“ While place we seek or place we eee 

The soul finds happiness in none 

But with a God to guide our way 

"Tis equal joy to go or stay. 

How far can we measure towards such a 
spirit of contentment as that? We want to 
be saints, but saints are made, and we shrink 
from the process. I think we have talked so 
much of being happy, we forget that blessed- 
ness is more than happiness. We need to 
shut ourselves up for awhile to the Beatitudes 

‘ Blessed ’—and then we shall find happi- 
ness. Vaughan says that ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit”? means “happy are the un- 
happy, honorable are the dishonored, great 
the little and rich the poor.’ Well, we must 
learn to count as He does. Get God’s estimate 
on things, andhalf our trouble will be over. 
Do not think I am unsympathetic. 


“ 
A WORD TO LONELY GIRLS 

NY Y heart has been so touched as you have 
4 written me from the backwoods and 

told me of your loneliness, uncon- 
genial surroundings and drudgery, but, after 
reading your letters, | have seen you like the 
china in the hot furnace. And I could not 
read your letters without feeling so sorry for 
you, and yet so proud as you said: “ But after 
feeling cross and snappish, I 
myself and try to straighten up, throw off the 
blues, with the consciousness that Iam doing 
what I think isright, and, by doingit the best 
way I can, I am doing my duty.”” And when 
you added (which made my eyes fill with tears), 


am ashamed of 


“Maybe I am The King’s Daughter,” I said, 

‘of course you are, and a brave one, too.” 
Wear your cross with the thought and let it 
ever mean that to you—God loves me. Jesus 
was lonely; He had uncongenial surroundings. 

In one of the galleries of the old world is a 
painting of a woman weeping; her head is 
bowed with sorrow, and just above her head 
are three angels, and you feel like saying, O, 
de look up; she would have seen the angels 
then. So I say to you and all the Daughte rs 
who have written to me this past month 
about the painful discipline in their lives: 
Look up! Not only are there angels over- 
head, but a loving Father—a kind, sympathiz- 
ing Saviour. And so keep looking up and not 
down, and thus you will become perfect 
through suffering. 


CHRIST AND ANGELS IN REAL LIFE 


OME friends of mine who were at Ober- 
S ammergau last summer, told me they 
were disappointed in not getting the 
rooms they had sent for, and were quite put 
about foratime. At last someone said, ‘ We 
haye secured rooms for you; one of the 
peasants will take youin.” My friends told 
me they were so impressed with the calmness 
and sweetness of the man who received them 
into his house; he seemed to think only of 
their comfort with such a quiet air about him! 
When one inquired his name after he had 
passed out, she found she was in the home of 
the man who represented Christ in the won- 
derful ‘ Passion Play.” And the thought | 
had was—why not in real life try to represent 
Him—study Him, keep Him before us as that 
peasant did, that one might really represent 
the Christ. One who saw the play said that 
the players did not seem to be acting. They 
never seemed to think of the vast audience 
before them, they wanted to be like those that 
they represented. One young girl who was in 
waiting at the little transient home, was 
asked, ‘‘ Are you to take part in the ‘ Passion 
Play?’’’ she quickly replied: “ I aman angel.” 
Some might be inclined to smile; but one 
thinking deeply would be apt to say, What 
part have I in the great “ Passion Play ”’ of 
human life? Whom do I represent? Have I 
any one be —_ me for a pattern? You know 
one of old said, “I have set the Lord always 
hefure me.” Do we act like Christ in our 
homes? Do we, when about our work, think 
as the young peasant girl did—I am an 
angel? Maybe if we did, we would appear 
more like them. I remember a little girl run- 
ning to her mother, saying of her little play- 
mate, “O, mamma, she says she dreams of 
the angels—I never do!” “ Perhaps,” replied 
her mother, “if you would act more like them 
through the day, you might dream of them 
at night.” Suppose we choose our part and 
practice it till we shall be somewhat like the 
One we want to represent! 


IN AN EUROPEAN PALACE 

REMEMBER when a young girl I wanted 

to go “across the water” to see the old 

castles. I have seen a good many since 
that day, and they usually havea sad story 
connected with them. But I visited one this 
past summer that had an unusual interest for 
me. It was the summer palace of the grand- 
father of the present Emperor of Germany. 
J shall never forget the views from the win- 
dows of the palace, and there was nothing 
gloomy either in the interior or exterior. It 
was beautifully bright; and it was pleasant to 
think that there “our Fritz” passed his 
childhood and boyhood. But I must con- 
fess, because I like a love story, that the object 
of tenderest interest to me was the corn- 
flower beautifully embroidered on a splendid 
screen. I had only heard the story of the 
old Emperor's early love a few days before. 
It seems that he fellin love with a beautiful 
Princess in his early youth, but as she was not 
of royal blood he could not marry her. She 
always wore one flower—the blue corn-flower 
that isso common. She died a few years after 
the Emperor married. And all through the 
long life of the Emperor he never cared for 
but one flower, the flower worn by the young 
Princess, his only love; and so in the palace 
you see the corn-flower everywhere. 

In the room the Emperor liked best, his 
library, you see all the pictures of the royal 
family. Allis very beartiful, very grand, but 
the one he loved was never there. ‘All 
heights are lonely,’’ someone says. Perhaps 
we would never envy those who are called 
great if we only knew what their greatness has 
cost them. I had many thoughts as [ passed 
from room to room. All had gone—the old 
Emperor, his Queen, the beautiful Princess, 

And then I thought of our King and the 
palace we are going to. And as I left the 
beautiful spot I felt more deeply the meaning 
of the last two lines of our poem 


“Not perfect quite seemed any earthly thing, 
Because she was the daughter of The King.” 


Sisterhood—home comes after the heart; and 
here I can answer another question: What are 
the leading essentials of a “ Daughter” ? 

First : the recognition that character is of 
the most importance; not what I do, but 
what Iam. We must assert our rights ; we 
are children of God, and must call ourselves 
such. Then we must do our duty, and that 
means—Home first. Home duties! My eyes 
rested the other day on Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
‘Imitation of Christ,” and it took me back to 
my early girlhood days. We lived in a great 
roomy house that had a garret, not an attic, 
but a real old-fashioned garret, with a huge 
chimney and a little window at one end, and 
near that window I ~~ to sit and read the 
‘Imitation of Christ.” Ispread a piece of car- 
pet and kad a little stand and chair, and there 
I used to go at certain hours for meditation : 
specially Saturdays I would spend half the 
morning up in that garret, and my aim was 
entire devotion. As I] look back now I think 
I should have been really imitating Christ 
much more if I had been in the kitchen help- 
ing mother. It was selfish sanctification ! 

I have nothing to say against reading the 
“Imitation of Christ,” but it is far better to 
imitate Him. You can put on the cross for 
loving service at home. A young girl wrote 
me the other day saying she feared she 
could not do much as a “ King’s Daughter,” 
as her mother was so poorly. Her mother 
feeble! Then what other duty could she have 
as a ‘‘ Daughter” but to care for her mother? 
We have too much of leaving the home for 
outside duties. The claims of the church! 
The claims of society! We need sometimes 
to substitute for these the claims of the 
mother; the claims of the brother or sister. 


t 


THE KING’S DAUGHTER IN THE KOME 


HE glimmer of the silver cross is never 
so bright to my eyes as when it rests up- 
on the heart of a young mother whose 

whole life is bound up in tke nursery. O, 
let me beseech you dear Daughters of our 
King, make everything of the home. If my 
mother had left us children a million of dol- 
lars it might have ruined us; but she left us 
a legacy of a memory of such utter devotion 


| Cakes ; 


to husband and children that over the lapse of | 


so many years we can hear her gentle voice, 
(that I never heard raised in an angry tone), 
and it is no wonder that seven of us almost 
worship her. Ah, we are so apt to give our 
sweetest flowers, our sweetest smiles, to 
strangers. No violets will ever be so sweet to 
me, as the violets my eldest boy used to bring 
me, when he thought I was sad. I know a 
millionaire in our city of New York, who 


never failed to bring the wife home a few | 


flowers every day, always violets when they 
could be had, and ‘though they had marvelous 
flowers brought in from the hot-houses, she 
told me they were never anything to be com- 
pared with the little bunch her husband 
stopped at the florist's to buy for her, 


+ 


INCREASING CHANCES FOR WOMEN 


I REJOICE in all the avenues of usefulness 
that are opening to women. I am glad 
of all the eke education that our girls 

are going to have. (I have always envied a 

little the few women I have known that have 

prepared their boys for college.) But in all 
the changes that are sure to come to women, 





I hope all the change it will make in the | 


family will be the change from glory to glory. 
It must be so, nothing, nothing can ever be 
to us, when the sunset of a life comes, like the 
beautiful memories of a happy home. 


y 


A WORD TO THE DISCOURAGED 
ND, as I write, the moan is in my ears 
from so many unhappy homes, and as 
you read this you will see I have not 
forgotten your letters. I see some of you 
with your bright dreams all fled; the life you 
imagined, you have never had; your wrongs 
(known only to God), you suffer day after day ; 
your home, a home only in name. What 
have I to say to such? 
the rest to God; let me give you a word 
of comfort—‘ He executeth judgment and 

righteousness for all that are oppressed.” 

Mark! it does not say, He has, but itis in 
the works, note the last three letters, ‘ He 
executeth,” things are not finished yet. God 
is on the side of the weak, and the oppressed. 

Many a one beside you has said it 

“ He Is least seen 
When all the powers of ill are most abroad! 
It is not so; but so it seems 
And we lose courage then, 
And doubts will come 
If God has kept his promises to men.” 

O, you dear disheartened, discouraged 
women, put on the little cross, join our great 
Sisterhood and feel the throb of sympathy and 
love from the hearts of thousands of women 
who feel with you in the warfare of right 
over wrong. Let your cross mean to you self- 
denial; likeness to the Man who was truly 
man and had the heart of a woman: The 
Man Christ Jesus. Your home, that you say 
is a prison, may become a palace. ‘The dread- 
ful dungeon of the Bastile became such to 
Madame Guyon. She said the very stones 
became emeralds and rubies, and she sang: 

“A little bird I am shut from the fields of air, 

And all day long I sing to Him who placed me here; 
AMvell pleased a prisoner to be, 

Because, my Lord, it pleaseth Thee.” 

You have no idea of the possibilities wrapped 
up in the symbol you wear with.“ In His 
Name” on it. You do not know yet the 
meaning of the hymn— 

“ While blessed with a sense of His love, 

A palace a toy would appear, 
And prisons would palaces prove, 
If Jesus would dwell with me there,” 





Do your best and leave | 








SUNLIGHT FOR DARK PLACES 


This last week I spoke to a very large audi- 
ence gathered by invitation of some young 
Daughters of The King, whose hearts had 
been touched by the destitute circumstances 
of the poor colored people, aged and sick in 
the city of Brooklyn. One old hut that was 
called ** The Home,” was overrun with rats, 
and in every way the case of the occupants 
was most pitiable; and yet not one of the 
ministers that had seen them but said “ You 
would have to go far to see such happiness as 
could be seen in their dear dark faces.” What 
lighted them up? The love of Jesus. What- 
ever may be your circumstances at home, as 
you put on the cross, let it mean to you, if 
your home is a happy one, that a brighter 
radiance is to stream over the household, and 
greater sympathy for those who are denied 
what you enjoy. But if ‘“‘the woes of life 
o’ertake thee, Hope deceive and fears annoy, 
Never shall the cross forsake thee (the tun- 
changeable, undying love it stands for); Lo! 
it glows with peace and joy.” 
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BNILEY'S FOOT HOLDS 


BAILEY’S PATENT FOOT- 
HOLDS are made with a flexé- 
ble rubber tubing vulcanized 
on the inside of the rubber, 
which hugs close to the shank 
of the boot, preventing water, 
snow or mud from passing it. 
Ladies’, 50 cents ; gents’ 75 cents 
per pair. For sale by all deal- 
ers, or sent, prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. In ordering, 
give size and width of boot you 
wear. 

See that every rubber is 
stamped “ Bailey's Pat.” on the 
inside. 


C.J, BAILEY & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


P _ 22 Boylston St., Boston 
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WHAT THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE 


HE aim of this new De- 
vartment in the JouRNAL 
is to enter into the art 
work and life of its 
readers, and to render as 
much practical help as 
possible. <A very large 
number among you are 

R244 interested in art in one 
or more of its many various branches. To 
some of you, it is your profession or means of 
livelihood; to some a study which you have 
taken upto help you in your trade or calling; 
to others again, it may be pursued more as an 
amusement, although at the same time 
seriously, for I think you are all more or less, 
and most of you very much, in earnest what- 
ever you do. Recognizing this, and knowing 
that many of you work, and work bravely 
too, in the face of great difficulties, and with 
very few opportunities of gaining profitable 
instruction or advice, my intention is to give 

ou as far as I can, through these columns, 
just the very aid, sympathy and encourage- 
ment that you need. 

















OW, although I shall try to help you all 
by the written lessons and hints in the 
articles that will appear each month on 

this page, I would like also, if you will allow 
me, to assist you separately, and that I can 
only do by knowing of your individual dif- 
ficulties. With this end in view, therefore, I 
most cordially invite as many of you as wish 
to, to write to me, telling me of your work 
and asking whatever questions you may want 
answered. A space will be devoted to answers 
to correspondents, and it is also intended that 
the subjects treated of in this Department, 
shall be those which your letters will show to 
be of most interest and benefit to you; and at 
the same time I wish you all to know and to 
understand how much pleasure it gives me 
personally to have the opportunity, through 
the JourNaAL, of coming in contact with so 
many of my fellow-workers, and of rendering 
them real service, as I feel sure I can, 


O many struggle on just missing success, 
or get discouraged altogether for want 
of the timely hint or advice which would 

set them right and spur them on to fresh ef- 
forts. The real, earnest, undaunted, persever- 
ing worker has always my heartiest sympathy ; 
in the end all who are true and whole-hearted 
in their aims, are bound to accomplish what 
they undertake, and it is so delightful to be 
able to hold out to such a yer hand, Art 
work undertaken in any other spirit is an 
anomaly I never could understand, 


GENUINE devotion for art shows itself 
in the labor and energy bestowed on 
even the smallest and comparatively un- 

important details, where nothing can be done 
too well and too thoroughly. I havea par- 
ticular admiration for careful, dainty work, 
and a great appreciation of that indescribable 
something, which is usually called “ feel- 
ing,” and which is the expression and the sign 
of an artist’s nature. It hasbeen said that the 
Jeaning of art in America is towards a very 
practical development in the industries of the 
country, and that in the future the art of the 
New World will be mainly decorative and in- 
dustrial. Howeverthat may be, it is certain 
that the greatest interest at the present time 
seems to be evinced in decorative work, de- 
signing and illustration, and that all study is 
to some practical end. 


HE title “Art for Art Workers, was 
chosen for the Department to indicate 
its object and its scope. As time goes on 

it is hoped that it will embrace all the subjects 
most useful to those ager es. art se- 
riously. Instructions will be given in draw- 
ing, designing; painting in oil, water and min- 
eral colors; modeling in clay; painting on 
silk, satin and other fabrics; French tapestry 
painting with dyes; pen-and-ink work, and so 
on, 


WE are beginning in thisnumber with the 
first of a series of lessons in china- 
painting, because itis such a widely 
pular pursuit. I propose to cover the ground 
inom us completely as possible, as far as I 
can anticipating the difficulties of beginners, 
andin succeeding chapters to give the best 
and simplest methods of painting in the La- 
croix colors, of laying on tints, of doing the 
raised paste work, and of decorating the china 
with the matt gold, together with hints as to 
the manner of firing. 





LL letters should be addressed to me, care 
of Tue Lapies’ Home Journat, 433 and 
435 Arch street, Philadelphia. One 
word to correspondents—Will you please be 
very clear, concise and definite when you 
write. It will enable me to help you very 
much better and more easily. If several 
questions are asked it would be well to num- 
ber them, and do not ask me to answer by 
mail; all replies must be made through the 
Journat. This will benefit others beside 
yourself, will make a more detailed answer 
possible than if given in any other way, and 
vastly assist your fsiend and editor, 
Mauve Haywoop. 


LESSONS IN CHINA PAINTING 


FIRST PAPER 


HINA painting is an 

art wuieh seems to 
hold out special in- 
ducements to the be- 
ginner, because, in its 
simpler forms, really 
good decorative effects 
can be obtained with 
very little labor and 
instruction by any 
one possessing a cer- 
tain amount of artistic 
taste, and a fair share 
of patience and carefulness in their work; and 
for those who have the skill and perseverance 
to follow it up into its higher branches, there 
is no limit to the possibilities it opens out for 
the exercise of talent and originality, and for 
the production of real works of art. 

The outfit necessary is neither elaborate nor 
costly. A simple palette is always both best 
and easiest to work with, and very few colors, 
used with experience and judgment, will pro- 
duce an infinite variety of effect. Every 
one after awhile learns which are the most 
useful, and which are indispensable among 
the many colors on the dealer's catalogue, and 
each one is apt to have his or her own particu- 
lar notions on the subject; but in practice, the 
following have been proved to be sufficient for 
all the requirements of ordinary flower-paint- 
ing, and are therefore recommended as the 
best selection for any one wishing to start 
work for the first time. Use the Lacroix 
colors, which come in tubes, and get brown- 
green, number 6; dark-green, number 7; grass- 
green, number 5; deep blue-green, moss green, 
yellow-ochre, silver-yellow, yellow for mixing, 
ivory-yellow; brown, numbers 4 or 17; deep 
red-brown; carnation, number 1; rose-pompa- 
dour, violet of iron, deep violet of gold, light 
violet of gold and ivory-black. Should a rich, 
pure crimson be needed, ruby-purple may be 
added to the above list; but it is rather an ex- 
pensive color and is seldom absolutely neces- 
sary. The other materials required are 
Cooley’s tinting oil, oil of lavender, turpen- 
tine, a tile for use as a palette, a palette knife, 
brushes, and one or two small cups or glass 
jars. For the brushes, it is well to have about 
four square shaders, two of size number 7, 
and one each of sizes numbers 4 and 8, a 
couple of fine tracers, and two flat brushes for 
laying on tints, one measuring about an inch, 
the other, half an inch, across. They are 
made of camel’s hair, and with proper usage 
should wear a long time. 

Perhaps a few hints on the best method of 
caring for your materials, in order not only 
to preserve them as well as possible, but also 
to be enabled to work with the greatest degree 
of readiness and comfort, might prove accept- 
able. There are some—but let none who may 
wish to profit by these instructions be of the 
number—who in attempting china painting, 
manage to reduce their brushes, palette, jars, 
everything, in fact, that they handle, to such 
a deplorable state of mess and stickiness that 
the wonder is that they can hope to attain 
anything at allin the way of Aon pure color- 
ing in their work, while their futile efforts to 
make a partial “ clean up” before they com- 
mence painting each day, seems to improve 
matters very little. The point I would wish 
to impress most strongly on all is to put your 
materials in order every time after leaving off 
work, and never to allow them the opportun- 
ity of degenerating into that chronic condi- 
tion where nothing is fit to use or even to be 
touched. 

A very few minutes regularly devoted 
to this. tidying-up process saves, in the 
long run, endless time, trouble and annoy- 
ance. Brushes should be well rinsed in tur- 
pentine, dried into shape, dipped either into 
Cooley's tinting oil or into fat oil, and put 
away where dust cannot reach them. It is 
important that all materials, as well as the 
ong of china in process of painting, should 
»e kept covered, because any specks of dust 
that may get into the colors are apt to get 
fired in and very much mar the beauty and 

verfection of the work. Whatever color is 
eft over that is still fit to use, may be allowed 
to remain on the palette, as it is easily moist- 
ened again; but it is best to gather it together 
with the palette-knife and, with turpentine 
and a rag, to clear as much space on the tile 
as possible, without wasting any color, that 
when next you come to work there may be 
somewhere to mix the fresh tints you will 
need. Moist paint is much more readily 
cleaned off than paint that has been allowed 
to dry; in the latter case, alcohol will be 
found much more effectual than turpentine. 
For the turpentine it is advisable to keep two 
cups: allow it to settle after use until all 
the dirt sinks to the bottom, and then, before 
using it again, pour off the turpentine gently 
into the clean cup, and wipe out the sediment 
remaining. The oils, and the jars containing 
them, should be kept clean also, although it 
is not necessary to wash them out every time; 
but do not ever allow the outside of any cups 





or jars to remain dirty or sticky. Such trifling | 
points seem almost too unimportant and also | 


SAVE MONE 


too obvious to require mentioning. but their 
observance marks the neat, orderly worker 
who thereby courts success. Any one experi- 
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enced in teaching can tell at the outset, by a 
puyal’s methods, what is her probable chance 
of progress—and it is the old story of the tor- 
tuise and the hare over and over again—those 
having the gift of calm and steady persever- 
ance, always come out far ahead of others 
possibly greater natural talent 
where this quality is not also to be found, 

In selecting china for decoration look it over 
well, to be sure that it is free from crack or 
flaw; no reliable dealer would ever, know- 
ingly, sell a faulty piece of ware, but in the 
press Of business an oversight might occur. 
For ordinary work, choose the best French 
china ; for delicate, fancy pieces, the Belleek 
ware is charming, but it is more expensive 
and more liable to break in the kiln, although, 
where care is exercised in the firing, accidents 
very rarely occur. When the china is to be 
entirely covered by a tint, the ivory-white 
ware may be used; it is a good deal cheaper 
than the French china, and comes in most 
lovely shapes, copied from the best models. 

sefore sketching on your design, wipe the 
china over with a rag dipped either in Cooley's 
tinting oil, or in turpentine; otherwise the 
pencil will not mark. For those who can do 
so, it is best to draw the flowers, or whatever 
the subject of your decoration may be, on the 
china itself; but if you have not sufficient 
skill for this, tracing may be resorted to. To 
obtain the clearest and the most delicate im- 
pression, pencil the design on the wrong side, 
and then, laying the tracing on the china, go 
over the outline carefully with a bone tracer. 
In making drawings of flowers and leaves for 
the decoration of china, it is a good general 
rule that the design should be kept rather 
open, a better effect is gained, with less work. 
Considerable thought and care should be 
given to the choice of subject and its arrange- 
ment, and it must be remembered that the 
true principle of decoration, as it has been 
very aptly said, is “to occupy a space, not to 
fill it.’ Study of Japanese drawings of 
flowers for ornamental purposes, will show 
that they possess this characteristic very 
markedly, 

Take pains in the first place to consider 
the suitability of the flowers, plants, ferns, 
or whatever it may be that you wish to 
paint, in relation to the particular piece of 
china you are about to decorate, whether their 
size, shape and color are readily adaptable, 
whether, in fact, they look as if they were the 
very best, if not the only subject possible for 
their position. There are some articles of 
ware, which, by their very shape and appear- 
ance, suggest to one’s mind the best method of 
their decoration. Strive to cultivate the 
faculty, which some possess naturally more 
than others, of seeing instinctively the fitness 
of lines and of form in designing. Never be 
satisfied until you feel that you have obtained 
just the best effect you possibly can. 

Those who make a practice of always 
doing their “very best,” will soon reap the 
benefit of their thoroughness, It is impossi- 
ble to be too thorough. One piece carefully 
thought out, and executed with painstaking, 
will teach the worker more than half a dozen, 
hastily accomplished in a hap-hazard, slip- 
shod manner. Those who in the end achieve 
most, always go slowly and thoughtfully, 
specially in the beginning and where their ex- 
perience is all to be gained. This is a princi- 
ple which every one who aims at real success, 
must have firmly implanted in their minds. 


possessing 


A FEW DECORATIVE NOTES 


T the present time, Dresden china 
effects are much sought after in 
small decorative articles. Very 
dainty photograph frames are 
those of bolting-« loth made up 
over white or cream-colored 
satin, with little sprays or scat- 
tered blossoms painted upon 

them in oils, used very thinly. The card- 
board frames can be purchased for a trifling 
sum, the artist herself covering them with the 
necessary materials; They are prettily fin- 
ished by backing them with silk of an ex- 
tremely pale tint, either matching or contrast- 
ing with the color used in the blossoms. 





China silk scarf-ends can be rapidly and 
effectively decorated by outlining upon them 
a bold design of flowers, either naturalistic or 
semi-conventional, and tinting it in flatly with 
dyes. The subject may be traced on, and the 
lines then gone over with a reddish-brown 
color, very clearly and evenly. Pale, delicate 
shades are preferably chosen for the silk, the 
dyes being transparent. 





Very few materials are needed by those who 
wish to attempt modeling in clay in a simple 
and decorative fashion: a smal] quantity of 
clay from a pottery or an art store, and for 
tools the fingers, and specially the thumb that 
nature gave you, are all you need, with, per- 
haps, the addition of a small rounded piece of 
wood, for use only where you find your fingers 
too large for the work. Copy fruit and good- 
sized single flowers, direct from the objects 
themselves, upon a background of clay about 
half-an-inch thick and of any shape—round, 
square or oblong—that you may fancy. Either 
the grayish, the yellow, or the red clay may 
be used, and when fired they make what is 
commonly known as terra-cotta. 





Two trials, that sometimes beset water-color 
pee who use moist colors in the japanned 
oxes, are the hardening of their colors, and 
the greasiness that periodically attacks their 
palette. The remedies are simple: For the 
first, having previously moistened the colors 
with water, put a drop or two of glycerine into 
each pan, and leave them for a day or more to 
soak, if then too wet, allowing the box to remain 
open for a while will soon cause them to 
harden sufficiently; when very much dried 
up, it will be necessary to crush the colors 
with a glass muller before adding the water and 
glycerine. For the second trouble, cut a small 
raw potato open and rub it over the surfuce. 





For those living within reach of a pottery, 
itis a good plan to procure some vases before 
they are fired, and, while they are still damp, 
to model your own decoration upon them. 
They can be kept moist and in working order 
for an indefinite period by covering them with 
wet cloths. Itis best to splash the model it- 
self, and, while entirely excluding the air, not 
to allow the cloths to actually touch any deli- 
cate portion of the work. 

-e- --- 

Some of those interested in this new Department 
may not know that we atall times carry in stock Oi) 
and Water-color and Crayou Outfits, Fasels, Sketching- 
stools, Tube Colors, etc., etc., which we furnish as Pre- 
miums for Subseribers. This is one way of obtaining 
materials free of cost. Send a two-cenut stamp and re- 
guest a Catalogue of the Premium Department of Tut 
Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, 
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Do you? You will sooner or later, 

To peddlers or unscrupulous grocers who offer imitations of Pearline, 
and say, ‘‘it is just as good as,” or ‘‘the same as” Pearline. 
FALSE.—Pearline has no equal and is never peddled, 
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BYE'S FLOR? L CR and Ray By FO 
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GOSSIP 


(Continued from page 6 of this number) 


Miss Raye, you know Dr. Harriman?” Rill 
answered from a remote height, with a care- 
fully-measured inclination of her little head— 
“ Certainly I know who Dr. Harriman is; but 
we are not acquainted—yet.”’ 

“T thank you for that last little word, Miss 
faye; I hope it means that you will not re- 
fuse me the privilege any longer?’ and the 
doctor, who had already risen from his chair 
made Rill the most charming bow, deferent, 
not emphasized, and bent full upon her, with 
a certain admiring respect, the eyes which all 
the young womanhood of Wewachet voted 
“splendid,” and which the Irish maid at the 
Norrises was known to have declared were 
“ Jist the coaxinest two she iver seen wid a 
man.” 

Miss Raye bowed, and smiled a little in re- 
turn; then made some inconsequential remark 
such as hyphenizes conversation when it 
might otherwise fall apart too significantly 
into fragments. If she had been the most 
practised woman of the world, she could not 
have done it better than from her quick, girl- 
ish instinct. Dr. Harriman was freshly piqued 
to peculiar interest. 

Every time they met, it was just so. What- 
ever Rill Raye might be with other people, 
with Dr. Harriman she was provoking, elu- 
sive, cool; she was pointedly out of the lists; 
she left him to Connie and Sue and the rest of 
them, who were ready to tear him into little 
bits—of social appropriation—and each run 
off with a piece, like chickens with a big, 
tough, tempting morsel. 

Miss Haven perceived what she thought the 
girl’s judicious dignity, based upon a real in- 
difference; and so she was not afraid when 
the two met sometimes. in her library. She 
liked them both; if they came to understand 
and !ike each other better, it would not 
trouble her sense of responsibility. Since her 
talk with Miss Bonable, it had more than once 
occurred to her that a safe, right marriage for 
Cyrilla would be the only solving of the 
problem of their troubled, mutually mistak- 
ing lives. And she knew that Miss Bonable’s 
only prejudice against the doctor lay in her 
idea of the present status of his acquaintance 
with her niece. This once properly estab- 
lished above board—possibly even transferred 
to Miss Amelia’s own auspices at the cottage, 
as she had with such naive inconsistency 
demanded why not—there need be no _ hin- 
drance to whatever might truly and happily 
come of it. Miss Haven’s thoughts did 
not meddle further; she was no deliberate 
match-maker. Whether or not the circum- 
stance that neither Putnam King nor Cyrilla 
had mentioned to her the little occurrence 
of their walk in the rain together, though 
they also had now met on a footing of 
regular acquaintance under her own coun- 
tenance, worked in some recondite fashion 
with her to cause this leaning toward the 
chance of liking between Dr. Harriman and 
till as the course that the providence for Rill 
might take, she certainly would have leaned 
away from any suggestion arising in this other 
quarter. It was too soon for Putnam King to 
think of such matters. He had to take a 
man’s place in the world before he could ask 
a wife to his side. Not that money, or the lack 
of it, would be a difficulty; half the property 
of a bachelor uncle had come to him, depriv- 
ing him of the spur of need. This was a loss 
to his life, Aunt Elizabeth felt, which must 
be replaced by some other energy before he 
could fairly or wisely accept the things of life 
that are better after some earning and striving. 
He was simply aside from any calculation of 
hers in this sort; and undoubtedly also her 
desire for the very best for him in every sort 
would have led her instinctively to shrink in 
his behalf from decision that might be prema- 
ture, while opportunities and comparison were 
yet imperfect. She would not choose a silk 
gown for herself from the very first piece; 
there might be a better. Dr, Harriman could 
do his own choosing. It is difficult for 
mothers and aunts to understand that their 
own boys can. Meanwhile, affairs were not 
very much complicated. The two young men 
had thus far rarely happened to meet at Miss 
Haven’s, 

# # # # # 

Miss Norris arranged to take lessons in 
china painting in town during school vacation. 
She was still, at eighteen, a pupil in one of 
the fine seminaries for girls at the West Bay. 
Dr. Harriman had a regular day for some city 
business connected with his profession; he 
always went into town on Saturdays. Cornelia 
Norris found Tuesday and Saturday to be the 
only days she could appoint with her teacher 
for her china work. So one of the later Satur- 
day afternoon trains brought these two among 
other constant passengers, to Wewachet, al- 
most invariably. It was almost invariable, I 
mean, that they found themselves on the same 
train; though the trips were figured thickly 
along the time-table toward the end of the 
day, occurring every hour until after six, 
when there was a gap until 8.30. 

Connie’e lesson was over at four; but of 
course there were often errands; and very 
frequently a train slipped off without her, 
when she had to buy a ticket at the last 
minute, or sat near a big window into the en- 
trance hall, engrossed with a new paper-cov- 
ered volume bought at the news-stand. Once 


In a while something had been forgotten, or a | 


parcel did not arrive; and she turned her back 
on train and station, to go up-town again be- 


fore the next scheduled departure. Through 
all these vicissitudes and uncertainties—one 
must use 


prepositions advisedly—it rarely 
happened that our two friends made the Satur- 
day return separately. And since, in a com- 
mon Car, one must have a seat mate, what 
more natural than that they should easily 
drift together? 





I do not think Dr. Harriman can be blamed, 
exactly; it was really almost inevitable for 
him. ‘The nicety with which movements, 
observations, instinctive perceptions and cal- 
culations can be made, involving the right 
coincidences at risk of the utterly wrong ones 
from any least failure, is something to wonder 
at applaudingly, and to recognize as the work- 
ing of occult power, at once surer and more 
delicate than harsh mathematics, and so, per- 
haps, more particularly adapted to feminine 
engineering. Connie Norris scarcely ever 
came out at a loss; the wish of Dr. Harriman, 
if he had one, like the heart of the husband in 
the Proverbs of Solomon, might safely trust 
in her; if he now and then played to the 
same purpose by some slight hint or watchful- 
ness, some lingering or hastening on his own 
part; if it was a pleasant bit of excitement to 
him to find the pretty figure and the bright, 
gladdening face at a sure point for being 
found; to check his steps for the expected 
greeting, and then have hers take up, as of 
course, their light accompaniment alongside, 
as with the stream of outgoing passengers 
they went through the great gates to the train- 
house and the track platform together; or to 
discover her already seated with a vacant 
place beside her, when he came half expect- 
antly and fully expected, along the car aisle 
just three minutes, perhaps, after he had 
stopped at the news counter, and she had 
scudded innocently on, observant, apparently, 
of nothing but the hands of the big clock 
over the gateway; to be shown, as they jour- 
neyed, her last lovely plaque, or exquisite 
quaint jug, just brought safe from the firing; 
if all this was put frankly and cheerily in his 
way, why not accept it frankly and cheerily 
also, en bon camaraderie ? None theless, perhaps, 
he perceived her, as he had at first, to be a 
“simpleton”; but a simpleton can be very 
honestly bewitching; the openness and the 
honesty took away something of the triviality, 
and abated the contempt. He found it a past- 
time to be with her; it was also a study of 
character, as far as the character went. 

At the same time that all this was going on, 
there was an interest of precisely opposite 
sort developing in Dr. Harriman’s mind 
toward Cyrilla Raye; an interest piqued by 
reserve and difficulty and the complexities of 
a higher individuality. Cyrilla puzzled him; 
and aman will go further out of his way to 
solve a problem than he will to read a plainly 
advertised fact. I will not vouch for it that 
Cyrilla did not perceive, with a new demure- 
ness shielding her discovery, that she had 
stumbled, through whim, upon a more effec- 
tive role than all her gay abandon had furi- 
ished her with before; or that a certain 
triumph did not turn her first honest, with- 
drawing pride into something of a fresh and 
fascinating experiment. 

Almost to her own bewilderment, Rill Raye 
was slipping into a new position in Wewachet, 
and began to feel it in the air about her 
‘** People will talk,” she had said once to Miss 
Haven’s friendly monitions of prudence, “‘and 
after they've once begun, you can’t change the 
keynote you've given them, They expect 
something startling from me; if I were as 
tame as an old house cat for ten years, it 
wouldn't make any difference, there wouldn't 
be anything worth mentioning in that; they’d 
either invent something, or go back to the last 
piece of wildness in my infancy. I shall have 
to finish up as I’ve set out, or disappoint the 
world.” 

Miss Haven, with good reason, thought 
otherwise. 


(To be continued) 
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TAKE A WOMAN'S ADV'CE AND USE 


Wolff's GMEBlacking 


A magnificent Deep Black Polish, which laste 
on Men’s boots a week, and on Women’s a month. 
I LTT ICONS Sr NNN 


Ask your nearest retailer for P1K-Rown and if 
he can not supply you send us your address and 


we will tell you where to get it, 
IK-SI ON 
TRY IT. 


A PAINT THAT ONE 
CAN see THROUGH. 

is a paint which once introduced in your house- 

bold will always be a welcome friend. 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. 







I have a positive remedy for 
this disease, by its use the worst 
kind and most unyielding cases 
¥ of all forms have been cured. 

I will take pleasure in eend- 
ing ONE PACKAGEFREE to 
every sufferer who will send 
Copy- at once on a postal card, name and 
righted. aidress, (Mention this paper.) 


WALTER L. DAY, 23 West 12th St., N.Y. City. 













()rne UNSPEAKABLE DELIGHT 
OF IT! THE VIM AND BUOY- 
Caney HAVE YOU EVER 

BEEN A PRISONER? ARE 


YOU A PRISONER NOW? DOES DISEASE HOLD YOU? ESCAPE! 
You CAN. COMPOUND OXYGEN WILL HELP YOU HERE. 
COMPOUND OXYGEN IS A CONCENTRATION OF OZONE. IT 
1S CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. INHALED TO THE LUNGS IT 
SENDS A GLOW OF REVITALIZATION ALL THROUGH THE SYSTEM. 
IN ORDER TO INHALE COMPOUND OXYGEN IT MUST BE 
RELEASED FROM THE INHALING APPARATUS BY HEAT. THIS 
SENDS A WARM, OXYGENATED VAPOR TO THE BREATHING 
SURFACES THAT IS NOT ONLY MOST SOOTHING AND HEALING, 
RUT IS MOST EFFECTUAL IN REMOVING CLOTS AND OBSTRUC- 
TIONS. COMPOUND OXYGEN MAKES STRENGTH. THAT'S 
THE POINT; AND STRENGTH IS THE SPECIFIC OF ALL SPECIFICS TO WORK 
WONDERS FOR THE SICK MAN. 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BTEN RESTORED TO 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF THIS POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 


THE BOOK IS FILLED WITH SIGNED INDORSEMENTS, AND WILL BE SENT 
ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ONE WHO WILL ADDRESS 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 SuTTecr ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 68 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 











NELLIE LEWIS 


CARNATION 


Flowers very large and full, and of a color never before seen 
in Carnations—an EXQUISITE SHADE of PINK. 


For decorative purposes and corsage bouquets, they are unsur- 
passed, a bowl filled with them used at a dinner a short time ago, 
seemed to light up the entire table. Don’t fail to place your order at 
epee, as we control the entire stock and have only a limited number 
of plants, 


Price 50 cents each; Three, $1.25; Six, $2.25; Dozen, $4.00. 

’ NEVER DISAPPOINT, is the verdict 
VICK $ SEED of the millions who have’ planted them. 
VICK°’S FLORAL GUIDE for 1891, contains over 100 large 
pages, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates, Best Novelties, all 
worthy of cultivation; $1000 and $200 cash prizes. Price 10 cents, 
which deduct from first order and it costs nothing. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ice-Cream Made in 30 Seconds. 


Throw away your old freezer, it is no use now. If you havea JACK FROST 
you wiil save its cost every month in ice, salt, time and labor, It is not mussy or 








sloppy. A child can operate it. Send for descriptive pamphlet, 
2 QUARTS, $3.75. 6 QUARTS, $5.50. 
4+ = 4.50. 8 sad 6.50. 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
43 Park Street, - New York. 





GREAT OFFER! 


PIANOS. --#35.--ORGANS. 


Direct from Factory at Manufacturer's Prices, 





No such offer 





Examine in 
Write for particulars. Address 


THE T. SWOGER & SON PIANOS AND'‘ORGANS, 
Beaver Falls, Penn’a. 


ever made before. Every man his own agent. 
your own home before paying. 





From Rev. J-mes H. Potts, D.D., editor of Michigan Curistian Apvocate, Detroit, Mich.: “To say we are delighted with the Piano 
does not express the fact. Weare jubilant. If all your instruments are as fine in appearance and as pleasing in tone as this one, your 
patrons will rise by the hundred,” (Mention this paper.) 
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In stamps or postal-note and we will mail, free, 
our collection of 15 beautiful VARIETIES of 
FLOWER SEEDS, which include such choice 
novelties as will make your garden a paradise. 
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WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, A Million of 


54 and 56 Dey St., New York. | Dollars in DRY G ODS 


| every kind, made and unmade—Silks, Dress Goods, all 
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WRINKLES, a ag HB the the fabrics—all the Trimmings, all the Garments for 
BLACKHEADS, Meal. Its use night and morn- Ladies, Misses, Infants, Girls and Boys ; Men's 





ing; Millinery; Boots and Shoes; Upholstery ; also 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
Kitchen Utensils, Bric-a-Brac, China and Glassware, 
Lamps, Reed Furniture, &c., &c. 
aay Send for Shopping Com panion—(free) con- 
tains full Catalogue with prices, &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 
MARKET & NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$5 DAY SURE. 82-15 Samples FREE. 


ing is the secret of the English women's fine comple x- 
ion. 25c. by mail. H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass, Agents wanted 
col N If you receive any money coined be 
Ss fore 1878, save it and send two stamps to 
NUMISMATIC BANK, Boston, Mass., 
for circulars on rare coins and Government premium 
bonds. A fortune for somebody. 


VELVET GILT EDGR, FLORAL HIDDEN NAMB 
NO TRASH. DAISY CO., WHITNRYVILLE,CONK, 
to $10.000 carefully invested here 
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TAC (MA $10 brings annually from twenty to 100~N 

; oer Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Test us. 
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BOOKS FOR ALL AGES AND TASTES 


BOOKS OF DIFFERENT AIMS, BUT ONE IN MERIT 
AND VALUE 


VERY one who loves 
the woods, the birds, 
the flowers and the 
fields, will hail with 
delight Mr. W. Hamil- 
ton Gibson’s new book 
“Strolls by Starlight 
and Sunshine.” No 
one can picture or write 

of nature so beautifully and so truthfully as 
can Mr. Gibson, and while he delights us he 
unconsciously instructs us by telling us many 
truths in natural history which hitherto were 
unobserved by us. Here in this book he takes 
us through the woods at night, and what a 
world of beauty he makes of it. Thousands 
of us see the woods only by sunlight; here we 
see them by starlight and moonlight, and we 
read and we see while Mr. Gibson talks and 
sketches. Then we listen with him to the 
birds, then scamper across broad meadows, 
then he stops to catch a beautiful butterfly, 
and hear a song from the throat of a bobolink, 
until, when the close of the book is reached, 
we feel as if we had been on a perfect and en- 
chanting pleasure tour with nature. Truly, 
the book is a beautiful one—good to read and 
delightful to look at. (Harper & Brothers: 
$3.50). 

“T’HE boy or girl who loves fun could have 
no better or merrier book given them 
than Palmer Cox’s “Another Brownie 

Book.”’ This is the second book of the ad- 

ventures of these fun-loving “ brownies,” and 

it is fully as good as the first. Good, healthy 
fun isin every page of the book, and no boy 
can keep a straight face in reading the mis- 
haps and experiences of Mr. Cox’s little imps 
of mischief. He puts them through every 
possible experience, and at each turn he makes 
them funnier than before. All the favorite 
characters of the first book—the dude, the 
policeman, the Indian, the Chinaman—are in 
this second book, and a parent can scarcely do 
better than to put this fountain of healthy 
fun in the hands of her boy or girl. [The 
Century Company : $1.50]. 





jt ag ae into Normandy, into the far off 
feudal days, Marguerite Bouvet takes us 
to visit “Sweet William.”’ This is the 
story of a little boy imprisoned in the great 
tower of Mount Saint Michael, from baby- 
hood; this was done by his own father, Duke 
William, who thought the child was his 
nephew. After nine years of captivity he is 
rescued and restored to his rightful position 
by his little twin cousin, Lady Constance, who 
is also under a mistake as to her birth. These 
children are lovely little creatures, and William 
is as sweet as his name. ‘They do not do very 
much inthe story. They are just sweet and 
natural, and love each other dearly, as every 
one must who reads about them, The illus- 
trations are fairly good. ‘The book is an ideal 
one for children, pure loving and tender, and 
can be most highly recommended. [A. C. 
McClurg & Company : $1.50]. 





OLLAND is always an attractive country 
tothe author and artist, and most in- 
terestingly have we traveled through 

its scenic lands with such writers as George 
H. Boughton, F. Hopkinson Smith and 
Augustus J.C. Hare. All have written well, 
and for the most part truthfully; but no 
writer has ever portrayed the “ land of the 
sea-washed dykes” so feelingly, so faithfully, 
as Edmondo de Amicis, in his book on “ Hol- 
land and Its People.’ And this opinion is 
strengthened when on our desk is placed the 
new and superb “ Vandyke edition”’ of the 
work. Although it is over ten years ago since 
Amicis wrote his book, one reads it with as 
much pleasure now as when it first came fresh 
from the press. Amicis understood Holland 
and the Dutch: He made a study of the 
country and its people, and whether he de- 
scribes life in the great cities or among the 
peasant life, he shows a touch of sympa- 
thetic familiarity, and a knowledge whereof 
he writes. And this is why we _ heartily 
recommend this work as the best picture of 
Hollandand Dutch life ever written. With 
its superb illustrations, there is positively 
nothing wanting in this edition of a splendid 
book. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons: $2.25]. 


‘““ pews de Hundred,” is the curious 

name of a Virginia plantation. Mrs. 
; Burton Harrison’s novel, with this 
title, relates the fortunes and misfortunes of 
its owners—the Throckmorton family—before 
and during the war of the Rebellion. The 
identity of old Colonel Throckmorton’s grand- 
son and grandnephew furnishes the mystery 
of the plot, and there is a love affair in which 
Dick and Miles are rivals. The self-sacrifice 
of the latter, and his ultimate reward round 
out an interesting story. The pictures of the 
Virginia life of the day are genuinely valuable. 
The high-bred courtesy and open-handed hos- 
pitaliiy, which are traditions of ‘ Ole Virginy,’ 
are cleverly described. The gentle-folk are 
ladies and gentlemen, and the slaves betray 
the characteristics of their race in prosperity 
and adversity. The novel is a good one, and 
its war-pictures are both interesting and in- 
structive. ([Cassells: $1.00]. 


Wa we be “ Yankees,” or from 
the“ West,” or from the “ balmy South,” 

there is a charm about New England 
life that attracts us all. There is about its 
valleys, its homes, its quiet atmosphere, its 
quaint houses something so_ distinctively 
American, that, whether we will or not, the 
very mention of them strikes a sympathetic 
chord. And one feels this, I think, very 
strongly in reading Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie’s beautiful book ‘Our New England.” 
While the photographer has selected exquisite 
bits of nature for his camera, country roads 
which make us wish it were summer, bits of 
home-life that touches the heart, Mr. Mabie, 
on the other hand, has added the charm of his 
graceful writing to the text. His description 
of boy life on the old homestead is both a de- 
lightful and true picture, and no matter to 
what page of this luxurious book we turn, 
there is a feeling of pleasant home-life that 
makes author and reader one in spirit and in 


heart. [Roberts Brothers: $4.00]. 
6 ee ~ is in England a weekly paper 
called ‘The Boy’s Own Paper,” which 


at the end of each year is bound into a 
volume and called ** The Boy’s Own Annual,” 
This “‘annual” for 1890 lies beside me on my 
desk. Itis certainly atreasury of fun, wisdom 
and adventure for any boy, be he English or 
American, and, to the credit of the manage- 
ment, it must be said that every story and 
article on the 832 pages of the book is pure 
and wholesome. Colored plates and over 500 
engravings add picturesqueness to the book, 
which,.if they are not equal to our American 
illustrations, are nevertheless good, and il- 
lustrate the text well. [F. H. Revell: $4.20]. 


Spel a, loving, little Timothy! His de- 
votion to baby Gabrielle led him to fly 
with her from a miserable city slum to 
the country, that he might find a mother for 
the motherless child. This was “ Timothy’s 
Quest.”” How he chanced upon Miss ’Vilda 
Cummins, and Samantha, her faithful servant 
and friend, and how, by his love and unselfish- 
ness, he won his way into their hearts, is 
sweetly and simply told by Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin in this charming little book. The 
story is for “ anybody, young or old, who cares 
to read it.’””, Noonecan grow too old to enjoy 
it, and all the little ones will fall in love with 
such abit of sunshine as baby Gay. Rags is 
a wonderful dog, Jabe an extraordinary man 
in his lazy way, and altogether it would be 
hard to overpraise so pure and lovely a book. 
{ Houghton, Mifflin & Company : $1.00]. 


THREE GOOD BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


WHICH CAN EACH BE READ WITH PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT BY EVERY GIRL 








ERE comes “Another 


Flock of Girls,” and a 
charming flock it is. May 
Bartlett, who was dread- 





fully prejudiced against 
her stepmother before 
making her acquaintance, 
but whom she found to 
be a real mother of the very sweetest kind. 
Little lame Theo, whose friends were not 
“in society,” but were none the less wel- 
come for that when they made their New 
Year’s call by way of the trap-door in the 
roof when driven from their own home by fire. 
“Ju-Ju, and her Christmas Party”; ‘Sally 
Green, and her Clam Bake,” and ‘“ Little 
Jenny’s Lark,” which turned out better than 
might have been expected. These stories are 
all fresh, wholesome and thoroughly suitable 
for young girls’ reading. Miss Nora Perry 
seems to know just what is wanted in this 
line, and nothing better need be said than that 
the present volume is as good as her previous 
ones. [Little, Brown & Company: $1.75). 








ARAH TYTLES’S “ Papers for Thought- 
ful Girls” are precisely what the title de- 
notes. They are plain, sensible essays 

on a variety of subjects, such as Beauty, In- 
tellect, Ambition, Friendship, Love, Godli- 
ness, etc. They are all sound, helpful, and 
deeply religious. To each of the essays is ap- 
pended a short story illustrating the point 
which it is desired to bring out. These tales 
are mostly interesting, and relieve the severity 
of the essays themselves. The book cannot 
fail to be of service to any girl who will read 
it honestly and thoughtfully, and it well re- 
pays those who do. [Estes & Lauriat: $1.25]. 


” “Her Great Ambition,”’ the heroine has 
an ambition for art. In spite of her 

family’s opposition, Sophy Verrick came 
to New York and settled down to the hardest 
kind of work, under a teacher who expected 
too much of her small talent. The story of 
her struggle makes the chief interest of Anne 
Richardson Earle’s very clever novel. About 
this centre revolve a delightful lot of people, 
whose sayings and doings furnish unceasing 
entertainment. The story is worth reading 
if only to discover how pleasantly it ends. 
In character-drawing Clifford Lanman is easily 
first, and itis doubtful if the modern youth 
has had a more faithful chronicler. Little 
Roger, whocould never “get punished upeven,” 
is a charming child. Theother personages have 
each their individuality well defined. The 


book is an excellent one, both pleasant and | =——— 


profitable. [Roberts Brothers: $1.00]. 
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WHY MANY POEMS ARE DECLINED | One of the troubles of life is 


i hie E reasons why so many of the unsolicited 


woems are declined by the magazines of 
I 3 i 


to-day may, perhaps, best be given by 
means of some hints to would-be contributors 
as to what they should not do. 

All of these hints are based upon actual ex- 
perience with poems submitted to magazines. 

Don’tsend long, gloomy poems of from one 
to four hundred lines. From four to forty 
lines is the most available length, and one 
bright, cheerful poem does more good than 
fifty “‘ broken-hearted” ones. It alsostands a 
better chance of acceptance. 

Don’t send poems that have already been 
published. To some this caution may seem 
unnecessary; yet hundreds of persons send 
poems already printed elsewhere. 

Don’t send the same poem to more than one 
magazine at a time. 

Don’t send translations. The average maga- 
zine avoids them. 

Don’t send poems that you may be sure are 
unsuitable. You can find this out by study- 
ing the poetry the magazine prints. Notice 
what it don’t print, and send the other kind. 
So much poetry is received that the field of 
selection is wide, and only the best stands a 
chance of success. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the last 
“don’t”? above. Excellent poems have to be 
declined because they are unsuited to the 
wants of the magazine to which they are sent. 
They treat subjects which are outside the 
periodical’s province. They repeat things 
which have already been said. They are 
faulty in grammar, metre or rhyme. They 
have defects peculiar to themselves and im- 
possible to describe in detail; but those 
mentioned are most frequently met with, and 
are the commonest cause of declination. 


“LITERARY # QUERIES 


Under this heading, the Epitor will en- 
deavor to answer any possible question con- 
cerning authorship and literary matters. 








ate 











L. EK. M.—Poems once printed are not of value te any 
of the prominent magazines of the day, since they use 
only original poetry. You might send the story of 
which you speak to some other boy’s paper—‘ The 
Argosy,” of New York, for example, to which it would 
be better suited than “St. Nicholas.” 


Jessie C.—(1) It would bea very wise plan to give a list 
of the authorities, as you suggest. (2) Ido not think I 
would send a carbon copy. Why not go a litile farther 
and have the manuscript type-written, keeping the 
original for yourself? (%) Abbreviations are never in 
good taste or form, in note, letter or manuscript: they 
may not exactly prejudice an editor against a manu- 
script, but it does not heighten his estimate of a writer. 
Prepare your “copy” as it should be printed. Help 
an editor. Make things as easy as you can for him. He 
appreciates little acts of consideration. (4) Yes, your 
letter is “ clear copy,” except the abbreviations. 


I. D.—Your experience is an exceptional one, The 
wisest plan, to my mind, is to leave the periodical 
severely alone. ‘To pursue its owners, and compel them 
to adhere to their first decision—which doubtless you 
can do—would entail a great deal of time and trouble 
which you know best if you can afford, 


Youna AuTHOR—What is copyright, and how is it 
obtained? Itisa right given upon certain conditions to 
the author or publisher of a book, periodical, photo- 
graph, ayy of music, ete., by the Government, It cor- 
responds to a patent on an invention, A book or paper 
may be copyrighted by sending two copies of the printed 
title-page, with a fee of fifty cents, to the Librarian of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., and also two complete 
copies of the copyrighted book or periodical after it is 
printed, 
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UNEXCELLED IN ANY QUALITY REQUISITE 
IN A FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


If not for sale by your local Dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,- - 


“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 














CINCINNATI, O. | 


pamphlet, will be sent free to any one who will men- | 


tion where this advertisement was seen. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA Baur, Directress. Established 1867 
Ladies from a distance may board in the Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress. Students may enter at any time. For cata- 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TICA (N.Y.) CONSERVATORY OF Music. A Training 
School for Music Teachers. Louis LOMBARD, Dir. 


the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 
Needless. Macbeth’s “pearl 


top” and “pearl glass” are 


| tough against heat. 


You will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them. 

“Pearl top” fits most of the 
little lamps; “pearl glass” is 
for “Rochester,” ‘ Pittsburgh,” 
“Duplex,” ete. 

We make a great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 
lalk with your dealer about it. 
Pittsburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & Co, 
T 
H 
E 
6 Superb numbers (our own selection) of this 
largest and best practical art magazine, indispen- 
sable for all wishing to learn Oil, Water-color or 
China Painting, Wood-carving, Fret sawing, Brass 
Hammering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. 

To secure these, With 12 Exquisite Colored 


Studies suitable for copying or framing, and _ 
hundreds of artistic working designs and illustrations, 





| send this (Ladies’ Home Journal) advertisement and 


$1, (Regular price, $2) direct to the Publisher, MonTa- 
GUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 89° Finely 
Illustrated catalogue of 70 colored studies 4 cents. With 
specimen copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 


-ERFUMES 


MADE FROM 


FLOWERS 


In the Land of Flowers. 


Hundreds of testimonials from every State 
in the Union commend our perfumes for 


DELICACY, LASTING and PERFECT 


| RESEMBLANCE TO THE ODOR OF 


THE FLOWER. 


If your druggist does not keep them, send 
us 20 cents in stamps, and we will mail you 
samples of twelve leading odors, and instruc- 


tions how to test. Mention JOURNAL. 


We live up to our trade-mark: 
“Delicate as a cobweb, 
Lasting as the hills.” 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY (0., 
46 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, me 


EASY LESSONS IN 
Drawing*, Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSON. 


very person doing, or wishing to do, Drawing or 
Painting, should have this book. The Illustra. 
tions, made expressly for this book, are practical. The 
Instructions are plain. Price, 35 cents. 


We will send this Book free t 
SPECIAL any one sending pas) cents for a 
OFFER. 


INGALLS’ HOME anp ART 
MAGAZINE 


Its leading departments, written by ladies, are: 
Kasy Lessons in Art, Fancy Work, and Artistic 
Novelties, Brush Studies, Illustrated with Colored 
Plates, Home Needlework and Crochet, Household 
Decorations, China Painting, Domestic Helps for the 
Ilome, Correspondence, Answers to Queries, etc. 

Kach number is Finely Illustrated. Send 25 cents 
(stamps taken) for a three-months’ Trial Sub- 
scription, and get the beautiful book of Easy 
Lessons in drawing and Painting, free. Address 


J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


‘CLEAN HANDS 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 








Single Copies Lets. 81.00 per year. 
* LIDA and M.4,.CLARKSON, Editors 











BAILEY S$ RUBBER 
TOILET BRUSH 
In is. - 

{\| ‘ 
MOONEE Price 25 Cents. 
It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, PAINT, IRON STAINS, and in 
fact, everything foreign to the color of the skin, simply by using 
with soap and water. It never becomes foul or carries any conta 
gion, and will not injure the most delicate skin, asis done by the 
use of pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. (Mailed upon receipt of 

price.) For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


THoMAS P. Simpson, Washington, 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for inventor's Guide. 


PLAYS Dialogues, Tab'eaux, Speakers, for 


School,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 

logue free. T.S. Denison Chicago, lll. 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 4 monthly for 

Ilome and School. Sefence lessons, stories, games, 
occupations. $%1.50a year. Sample copies, 6 cents. 

















Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
| 


EN D for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics. 
Fortune Tellers, Dream Books, Debates, Letter 
Writers, etc. DicK & FITZGERALD, 21 AnnSt. N.Y. 

HORTHAND thor'ly taught by mail in THREE 
months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
method. Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich. 
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Evitep by Mary FKNapp 


This Department will hereafter alternate each month with “ Artistic Needlework ”’ so 
that both of these branches of woman’s handiwork may be distinctly and more fully treated. 


Both Departments are under the editorship of 


MISS KNAPP, to whom all letters should be sent, 


addressed to 20 Linden street, South Boston, Mass. 


Terms in Crochet 


Ch—Chain—a straight series of loops, each drawn with the hook 
through the preceding one. Sl st—Slip stitch: put hook through 
the work, thread over the hook, draw it through the stitch on the 
hook. Sc—Single crochet: having a stitch on the needle (or hook) 
put the needle through the work, draw the thread through the work, 
and the stitch on the needle. De—Double crochet: having the stitch 
on the needle put the needle through the work, and draw a stitch 
through, making two on the needle. Take up the thread again, and 
draw it through both stitches. Te or tr—Treble crochet: having 4 
stitch on the needle take up the thread as if for a stitch, put the 
needle through the work, and draw the thread through, making three 
on the needle. Take up the thread and draw through two, then 
take up the thread and draw it through the two remaining. 8 t e— 
Short treble crochet: like treble, except that when the three 
stitches are on the needle instead of drawing the thread through 
two stitches twice, it is drawn through all three at once. Ltc— 
Long treble crochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before inserting the latter in the work. 
The stitches are worked off two at atime, asintreble. Elst—Extra 
long stitch: Twine the cotton three times round the needle, work as 
the treble stitch, bringing the cotton through two loops four times. 
P—or picot: made by working three chain, and one single crochet 
in first stitch of the chain. 


Antique Lace 
(Illustrated in September number) 


Ch 63. 1st row—1 dcin 4th st from hook, 
1 dcin each of next 2 stitches, ch 3, skip 3, 
1 dc ineach of next 2 stitches, * ch 5, skip 5, 
1 scin next ch 5, skip 5,1se¢ in next, ch 5, 
skip 5, 1s ¢ in next, ch 5, skip 5, 1 dc in each 
of next 2 stitches; repeat from star. 

2nd row—Ch 5, 1d ce in each of 2d c,1de 
in each of next 2 stitches, ch 5, *1scin middle 
st. of ch 5, ch 5, 1 s cin middle st of next 
ch 5, ch 5,1 dein 4th and 5th stitch of ch 5, 
ldcin next2de, *1dcin each of next 2 
stitches, ch 5; repeat what is written between 
the stars; ch 3, 1d cin each of 4d ec. 

3rd row—Ch 3, 1 dc in each of 3dc, ch 3, 
1 dcin each of 4dc,1dcin each of next 2 
stitches, ch 5, 1s ¢ in middle st of ch 5, ch 5, 
1decin4th and 5th stitch of ch 5,1d e in 
each of 6dc,1dcineach of next2 stitches, 
ch 5, 1s cin middle st of ch 5, ch 5,1de in 
ith and 5th stitch of ch 5, 1 dec in each of 4 
dc, 12d ec under loop of ch 5, catch with sc 
in last st of foundation ch. 

4th row—Ch 1, 1d cin each of the 18 d e, 
1 dcin each of next 2 stitches, ch 5,1d ein 
ith and 5th stitch of ch 5,1 dcin each of 10 
dec,1dcineach of next 2 stitches, ch 5, 1 
d cin 4th and 5th stitch of ch 5,1 dein each 
of 6 de, ch 3,1 dein 
each of 4d ce. 

5th row—Ch 3, lde 
in each of 3d ce, ch 3 
6de, ch5,1s ¢in mid- 
dle st of ch 5, ch 5, skip 
2dce¢,10de,ch5,1 se 
in middle st of ch 5, ch 
5, skip 2dc,6dc,* ch 
2, skip 2, 1 d c; repeat 
from star five times. 

6th row—Ch 1, *5d 
ec under ch 2,1 scind 
c; repeat from star five 
times, 1 dec in each of 
next 3dc,ch 5,18 cin 
middle st of ch 5, ch 
5, 1s ¢ in middle st of 
next ch 5, ch 5, skip 2 
dc,6dec, ch 5, 1s cin 
middle st of ch 5, ch 5, 
1s cin middle st of ch 
5, ch 5, skip 2 de,4d 
c, finish like 4th row. 

7th row—Ch 3, 1 de 
in each of 3 dec, ch 3,2 
dcin2de,*ch 5,1se 
in middle st of ch 5; 
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coh repeat from star twice; 
4+ +h 5. skip 2.2 de. *ch 
ia ch 5, skip 2,2 de, 
ae 5, 1 s ¢ in middle of 


a 


ch 5; repeat from star 
twice, ch 5, skip 2, 1d 
cin each of 2de. 
Repeat from second 
row. In repeating the 
third row, catch in the 
last d c of second small 
scallop. : 
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Cover for Cologne Bottle 


\ ATERIAL: yel- 
1 low purse silk, 


eos 
« 


ae o 
gE ‘ 
MW lee ‘ . 
Tr ya = 
mm ] | Yani 
we, a 
‘ ‘ah 


& _ 

\ * lw. or knitting silk; 
Sc] about five yards of 
= bs satin ribbon, quarter 
(oe of an inch wide. 
eat . _ Chain eight, and 
ee e join. 


Ist row—Thirty-two 
double crochet in the 
ring. 

2nd row—ch 2, put 2 double crochet in first d 
ce, ch 1,2dcin same st, * ch 2,skip3 de¢,2de 
in next st,ch 1,2dc¢ insamest. Repeat from 
star until you have eight shells, ch 2 and join. 

srd row—ch 2, * make a shell in middle of 
shell in last row, ch 2; repeat through the round. 
Work thirty-one more rows like the 3rd; then 
work arow of holes by putting 1 d chetween the 
shells, ch 2, 1 dc in middle of shell. 

_ Next row—ch 2,*2de,ch 1 and2dc (shell) 
in one hole, 1d c¢ in next hole, repeat from star 
until you have eight shells, join. 
_ Next row—ch 2,3 de, ch land 3 dc (shell) 
in middle of each shell. Work three more 
rows like the last. Finish with 6d cin each 
shell; 1 se between the shells. Run ribbon up 
and down length of bottle between the shells, 
as shown in illustration. 

his cover is suitable for what is known as 


the 4711 perfumery, or the German Farina 
Cologne, 


A Useful Knitting Bag 


6 lee - handy little bag will be acceptable to 
knitters, as needles of any length can be 
accommodated in it. Materials: One 
skein of black and one skein of yellow Ger- 
mantown wool, a fine bone tricot needle, two 
brass rings about an inch in diameter, two 
and one-half yards of yellow satin ribbon to 
match the wool. Begin with the black wool 
and make a chain of fifty-four stitches. 


Work three rows of tricot (or afghan) stitch, 
Repeat from star 


then five rows with yellow. 
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until you have six yellow stripes, and seven 
black stripes; aftercompleting the last black 
stripe, work once across the stripe in single 
crochet. You now have fifty-one rows of 
tricot, which forms the front, back and bot- 
tomof thebag. Take the yellow-colored wool 
and crochet a row of single crochet along one 
side of the tricoted piece. Fold the tricoted 
piece double, and join the last single crochet 
to the first single crochet. Chain-1, work 
another row of single crochet, skipping every 
other stitch, and putting the needle through 
the back part of the stitches. Now work a 
row of single crochet over one of the brass 
rings, taking up the back part of each stitch 
of last row. Work the other end of bag the 
same way. To finish top of the bag: with 
yellow wool work 1 
dc in the first stitch 
of black tricot, * chain 
1, skip 3,1 dc in the 
next stitch. Repeat 
from star to the end 
of the row of tricot, 
and along the opposite 
side of tricot; join. 
Next row: take the 
black wool and work 
1 de under ch J of 
preceding row, * ch 1, 
1d cunder next ch 1; 
repeat from star. 

Next row: With 
yellow, work 3 d ¢ 
under eaeh ch 1. As 
a finish, work 1 single 
crochet in top of each 
dc, with black knit- 
ting silk. Cut the 
ribbon into two 
pieces, run a piece in 
the first row of double 
crochet, and a piece in 
the second row of 
double crochet, and tie 
in a bow at opposite 
ends of the bag. It is 
pretty to join the ends 
of ribbon in each row, 
suspend by half a 
yard, and put a bow 
on the opposite sides. 
Ornament the bag 
with a few cross 
stitches worked with 
the black silk on the 
yellow stripes, as seen 
in illustration. Yel- 
low and white wool 
make a pretty bag. 

Crocheted Cover for Umbrella 


NE ball and a half of knitting silk, any 
color preferred. A small brass ring, 
size to slip over the end of umbrella. 

Crochet 36 double crochet stitches under the 
ring. 

Next row—1 dc in each de. 

fepeat the last row until the cover is the 
desired length. Then crochet a row of holes. 
Finish with a scallop. Run a ribbon through 
the holes and tie in a bow. 

In working this st put thread over the hook 
before putting hook through the work. 
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Wide Crochet Lace 


N AKE a chain of 60 stitches. 
Ist row—Shell of 3dc, 2ch,3dc in 
4th stitch of chain, 1 spider-web stitch. 
[The spider-web stitches are made as follows: 


draw out the stitchon the hook about one- | 
fourth of an inch, catch the thread and pull | 


through, then put the hook between the long 
stitch and the thread just pulled through, 
catch the thread and draw through again, 
making two stitches on the hook. Draw the 
stitches on the hook down close, and draw the 
thread through both]. Make another spider- 
web stitch, fasten in the 9th stitch from the 
shell, 2 spider-web stitches, shell in next 9th 
stitch, ch 6, 1 dc in the next 9th stitch, ch 2,1 
dc in the same stitch, ch 6, shell in next 9th 
stitch, 2 spider-web stitches, fasten in the next 
9th stitch, 2 spider-web stitches, shell in the 
next 9th stitch, ch 3, turn. 

2nd row—Shell in shell, 1 spider-web stitch, 
fasten in the knot between the Ist two spider- 
web stitches of the last row, 2 spider-web 
stitches, fasten between the last two spider- 
web stitches, 1 spider-web stitch, shell in shell, 
ch 4,8 de under ch 2 of last row, ch 4, shell 
in shell, 1 spider-web stitch, fasten between 
the 1st two stitches, 2 spider-web stitches, 
fasten between the last 2 stitches, 1 spider-web 
stitch, shell in shell, 1 dc in ch 3 of last row. 

3rd row—Shell in shell, 2 spider-web stitches, 
fasten in the centre knot, 2 spider-web stitches, 
shell in shell, ch 2, { d c with 1 ch between in 
each of the 8 dc of the last row, ch 2, shell in 
shell, 2 spider-web stitches, fasten in the 
centre knot, 2 spider-web stitches, shell in 
shell, ch 3, turn. 

4th row—Shell in shell, 1 spider-web stitch, 
fasten in the knot between the Ist two spider- 
web stitches of last row, 2 spider-web stitches, 
fasten between the last two spider-web stitches 
of last row, 1 spider-web, shell in shell, 3de¢ 
and 1 se in each ch 1 of fan, shell in shell, 1 
spider-web, fasten between the Ist two stitches, 
2 spider-webs, fasten between the last 2 stitches, 
1 spider-web, shell in shell, 1 dc in ch 3 of the 
last row: ch 3, turn. 

5th row—Sbell in shell, 1 spider-web stitch, 
another spider-web st fastened in the centre 
knot, 2 spider-web stitches, shell in shell, 
ch 6, 1d ¢ between third and fourth scallop 
of fan, ch 2, 1 d ¢ in same place, ch 6, shell in 
shell, finish like 3rd row. 

6th row—same as 2nd row. 

7th row—same as 3rd row, only ending with 
ch 4 before the turn. 

8th row—same as 4th row. 

9th row—same as 5th row, then 12 de in 
the ch 4 at end of row for the scallop, Fasten 
in ch 38 between the 5th and 6th rows, with 1 
sc, turn. 


10th row—Work 1 de and ch 1, between 
every dc of the scallop. You will have 11 
holes. Remainder of the row is the same as 


2nd row, turn, 

1ith row—same as the 3rd row, until you 
get to the scallop. Then 3dc and 1s ¢ under 
each ch 1 of the last row, sc in ch 3 between 
the 3rd and 4th rows, turn. 

12th row—2 spider-web stitches, 1 sc be- 
tween the second and third groups of dc, 2 
spider-web stitches, 1 sc between the fourth 
and fifth groups, 2 spider-web stitches 1 sc 
between the sixth and seventh groups, 2 
spider-web stitches, 1 s c between the eighth 
and ninth groups, 2 spider-web stitches, 1 s ¢ 
between the last group and shell. Remainder 
same as 4th row, turn. 

13th row—same as 5th row, until you get to 
the scallop, then 1 spider-web, fasten in the 
knot between the first and second spider-web 
stitches of last row. ‘Two spider-webs, fasten 
in the knot between the 3rd and 4th spider- 
webs, and so on round 
the scallop. The last 
time, make only one 
spider-web, 1 d c be- 
tween the second and 
third rows, turn. 

14th row—ch 3,34 
Si ce with 1 ch between, 
IN into the knot be- 
\ K\) tween the first and 

o second spider-web 

‘* stitches of last row, 
ch 3,3 d e with Ich 
between, into the next 
knot of the spider- 
web stitches. Repeat 
all round the sestben, 
(9 groups) ch 3, shell 
in shell. Remainder 
of the row same as 
the second, turn. 

15th row—same as 
the third row until 
you get to the scallop, 
7 dc under each ch 3 
of the last row, all 
round the scallop, 1 s 
c under ch 3 between 
the first and second 
4 rows, ch 3, 1s cin the 

me first stitch of the foun- 

dation chain, tufn. 

16th row—* ch 4, 1 
scin the 4th of 7de 
of the last row, * ch 
4, 8s c in the same 
stitch. Repeat from 
second star twice more, 
ch 4, 1 s ec between 
seventh and eighth d 
c, repeat from first star 
nine times, then chain 
3, and work the re- 
mainder of the row same as the fourth. 

16th row—same as the fifth. 

Repeat from the second row. 

Knitted Moss for Mats 

Three shades of green, single zephyr, No. 10 
needles. Cast up 40 stitches, knit 10 or 12 rows 
of each shade from dark to light, and to dark 
again. Knit the required length, and bind off. 
Wet it in warm water, dry it, then iron it, cut 
through the middle, and unravel all but the 
three edge stitches. Four or six pieces of this 
moss knitting sewed round a crocheted centre, 
make a pretty lamp mat, 
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Under this heading, I will cheerfully answer 
any question I can concerning knitting and 
crocheting which my readers may send to me. 

Mary F. KNapp. 


MARY—Knit your afghan of two colors of German- 
town wool, one pound of each, using coarse steel 
needles. Cast on 43 stitches, knit across plain. Ist row: 
slip 1, wool over, knit 19, slip 1 and narrow, pass the 
sitgped Stover the narrowed one, knit 19, wool over, 

1 . 

2nd row : knit plain. Repeat these two rows until you 
have thirty-five ports (or ridges; then join on the other 
color. Knit 7 of the blocks (alternate in color), in a 
strip, and have nine strips. If your colors are red and 
drab, commence five strips with red, and four with 
drab. The seventh block in the’strips must be narrowed 
off to a point, to match the commencement of strips. 
Crochet round each strip in single crochet, then crochet 
the strips together. Finish one end of the afghan with 
a scallop, and tie a fringe of the wool in the other end. 


_MERCEDES— You will find knitted directions for a sofa 
pillow, also directions for crocheted hair-receiver— 
made of macremé cord and stiffened—in book No. 1, 


Reliable Patterns. Price 25 cents; for sale by THE 
JOURNAL, 


A. H. B.—Directions for crocheted “Wave Tam 
Oo Shanter,” are given in book No. 1, Reliable Patterns. 
You can make the cap any size you wish. 


Can any of the JourRNAL Sisters give direct 
knitting lace called “ rail fence’? e ne 


A. M. Y., Dixon, Ill.—The Bicknell Knitting Machine 
is used with success by friends of the Editor. You will 
find it advertised in THe Lap1IEs’ Home JoURNAL. 





EMBROIDERY SILK] 


r Ends at haif ; = 
a A J price; one ounce ia a 


SILK CO., 621 Market 
or 625 Broad 





MENTION THIS PAPER, 


Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from $10.00 to $20.00 a week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 
$21 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. | 
$10 Prize for Art Embroidery. 


We will send a Felt Tidy, size, 12 x 17 inches; Pinked 
edges; a pattern to stamp it with, and silk to work it 
with, on receipt of 55 cents; and give a prize of Ten 
Dollars to the one who sends us the best piece of work. 
Full instructions sent with the Tidy. Circular sent on 
receipt of 2 cents. 

CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, New Jersey. 





C h t * k Latest and Complete Instruction 
roc @ or ® Book, 114 pages, illustrated. All 
kinds of Crocheting, Cotton, Linen, Silk and Wool, 


Sent, postpaid, 35 cents 
L. WHITE & CO., 210 State street, Chicago, III. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples, Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and postage, and we will send you 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MPG. 00., Manville, R. I. 


: - 
Stamping Patterns. 

Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 

them sent to select from, on agreement to pay for what 


er keep and return the rest. Address ENRY 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 


ANTED 10,000 tastes 








to buy 
) uv 









This simple, practical Machin! ; 
is WONDERFUL In Its range of work in Silks, Zephyrs, 
Chenilles, Arrasenes, &c., on China Silk to heavy Felts. You, lady, 
can use it in making Banners, Screens, Table Scarfs, Piano Covers, 
etc. Mailed on re- 2 | THE HOME EMBROIDERY 
ceipt of price. Only M ACHINE C¢ 
AGENTS WANTED. Kansas City, 


‘ANSAS. 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


To do FINE, FLAT or RAISED EMBROIDERY with 


Ease, Profit and Pleasure? 


Send for the ony Tend Machine in the World, 
THE NEW IDEAL, Price $2.00. 24 new designs free 
on application. Agents Wanted. The New Ideal Em- 
broidery Machine Co., 42-48 &. Clinton St., Chicage. 


“NOVELTIES an 


In KNITTING and CROCHET, 


THE LATEST DESIGNS IN 
FANCY WORK. 


Instructions in Embroidery and 
Painting. 
SUBSCKIBE FOR 


The Modern Priscilla, 


AND KEEP POSTED. 
4. MONTHS ON TRIAL, 40 CENTS, 


With Premiam List, showing how you can save morry on all 
Rubvelders and Faney-Work materials by ordering with Tag 
Mopern PRisciiia. 


Addre 
PRISCILLA PUBLISHING CO. Lynn, Mass. 
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SOME STYLISH SIMPLE SKIRTS 


HE most stylish skirts 
are simple to view and 
also to make, but they 
require the same ex- 
actness, in fact more, 
as the elaborate dra- 
peries of a few years 
ago did in the way of 
shaping the garment 
so as to make it set 
close to the form, yet 

not draw about the hips, and flare in fan 

style, as it is termed, about the lower edge. 

Just the correct and becoming closeness, and 

pd right amount of flare, makes or mars the 

style. 











DETAILS OF THE SKIRTS 


HANDSOME arrangement for a slender 
form shows a gathered back, sixty inches 
wide, and a plain front lifted on the 

right side with a few careless plaits to show 
the facing beneath, and a narrow bias ruffle of 
velvet corresponding with the basque acces- 
sories. If a skirt is intended for a large figure, 
gather the back widths—two of forty-two-inch 
goods being used—into a narrow space between 
two side plaits, each four inches wide, and 
which is very neat when of the contrasting 
material—silk or velvet—worn on the basque, 
with fan-plaits between. A cord around the 
top of a skirt is now preferred by modistes, to 
the clumsier belt. nife-plaitings are occa- 
sionally seen on the lower edge, but must be 
sewn in between the facing and outside, net up 
on the outside. Three yards is the regulation 
width for the outside material of a skirt for an 
ordinary figure, but a stout person requires 
even four. The sloped skirts have a gored 
seam up the centre front, and one in the back, 
to give the close fit at the sy and yet retain a 
graceful appearance at the bottom. If made 
of striped goods the stripes are matched at 
these two seams to form a succession of V’s. 
A narrow band of velvet, passementerie or 
feathers, or a ruche of the material finishes 
the lower edge. 


A FEW HOME GOWNS 


Ne wool chiffon or crépe at one dollar 
makes very becoming and simple dresses 
for dressy home wear and small evening 
receptions. Five yards and a half will make 
the round skirt, slightly draped over the hips 
and the low bodice, which is caught up on 
each shoulder with a butterfly bow of ribbon, 
then falls in loose folds caught to the close- 
fitting lining here and there to shape it to the 
slight point, back and front. The yoke and 
high-shouldered sleeves are of brocade, silk 
chiffon or crépe de chine, and the effect of the 
low bodice over the second material reminds 
one of an apron; hence the name of pinafore 
dress. A ribbon is folded around the edge of 
the basque and may end as a sash bow in the 
back, a short bow on the side, or rosettes back 
and front. A more elaborate trimming con- 
sists of gilt or silver galloon around the low 
bodice and the waist, ending in tassel-tipped 
ends in front. Coat basques of brocade are 
worn with silk, lace and Henrietta skirts for 
dressy home use. Entire dresses of black 
brocade, or silk-warp Henrietta, are rendered 
youthful by cutting them low in the neck for 
a yoke and full sleeves of colored or brocaded 
surah or crépe at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents to one dollar and seventy-five cents a 
yard, but two-and-a-quarter yards will do. A 
really charming gown is of gray cashmere, at 
seventy-five cents, made with a plain, round 
skirt, bordered with a four-inch band of velvet 
headed with inch-wide silver galloon. The 
bodice is almost round and double-breasted, 
fastening with five silver frogs in place of 
buttons, and leaving a slightly V-shaped neck, 
which has a smull, flaring collar of the velvet 
edged with thegalloon. The sleeves fasten up 
the outside to the elbows with the trimming 
of frogs, and a shaped belt all round the waist 
is fastened on the left with one leaf or frog. 
Seven yards of cashmere, twelve frogs at 
thirty-five cents, one and one-eighth yard of 
velvet at one dollar and twenty-five cents, and 
four and a-half yards of silver galloon, at 
oe coma, make the gown, besides linings, 
or thirteen dollars and ninety cents in all. If 
buttons are used in place of frogs the expense 
= be lessened fully two dollars and fifty 
cents. 


TWO PRETTY BLACK DRESSES 


NE is of Henrietta, at one dollar, and is 
intended for a stout figure, so the skirt 
must be four yards wide and sixteen 

inches, as just four widths are used. Two are 
gathered into a small space in the back, with 
a kilt plait turned toward the front on either 
side. The front breadth is slightly draped over 
the hips to remove any undue prominence of 
the figure, and one-half of the remaining 
breadth finishes each side as a narrow double 
box-plait, The sleeves are high, with cuffs of 
silk and jet scrolls. The basque is pointed 
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-Dressrrgne 


Miss Hooper invites, and will cheerfully answer, 
any questions concerning home dressmaking 
which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL sisters. 
While she will answer by mail, if stamp is en- 
closed, she greatly prefers to be allowed to reply 
through the JOURNAL, in order that her answers 
may be generally helpful. Address all letters to 
Miss EMMA M. Hooper, care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


back and front, with crochet buttons, the 
trimming on the collar and in curving pieces 
from the side seams outlining or imitating a 
pointed bodice. The other gown is for a 
young brunette, and is of black surah brocaded 
with cardinal stars, and made up with a yoke 
and sleeves of red surah covered with jet nail- 
beads sewed on with waxed linen thread. The 
collar, wrists and low brocade bodice are edged 
with narrow jet passementerie. The round, 
gathered skirt consists of six widths, finished 
with a fringed and triple box-plaited ruche ot 
black surah. 


———__—______»1@oe 


BASQUES, SLEEVES AND COLLARS 


NE of the first things to be noticed 
in the new basques is their extra 
length posnees in many in- 
stances by basques or hip pieces 
sewed on with what is commonly 
called the Newmarket seam. The 
back of ordinary basques may 
point or form a narrow coat- 

tail; the front points sharply or bluntly, or 
rounds if the wearer is slender. The full, 
draped effects remain in vogue, many of 
which in thin materials will take the form of 
kerchief drapery over the shoulders. The 
low-neck basques over a yoke have been 
treated of in the foregoing article. Darts are 
low, and the second one is very deep. Stout 
figures should have two side gores, and one 
form on either side. Cut the seams in a notch 
at the waist-line, and sew the belt lightly to 
the back and side-form seams, half an inch 
above the waist-line. Many of the bodices 
fasten with the bent hooks down the left 
shoulder and under arm sears. Velvet points 
trim basques back and front, one on each side 
to the top of the darts, broadening below the 
waist into tabs four inches deep, and edged 
with the half-inch jet, which is so much used 
of late to finish edges of accessories and fabric 
trimmings. 





The long sleeves are cut deep on the out- 
side of the wrist to curve over the hand, 
while the lower part is about an inch 
shorter. Lapped wrists, finished with a row of 
five or six buttons, are worn on plain dresses. 
Bands of pesennentete, velvet or an inside 
row of ribbon, finish all sleeves, except those 
of dressy gowns having a falling frill of lace. 
Cut a full-topped sleeve five inches longer at 
the top and six inches wider. Some of the 
sleeves have the outside material cut in one 
piece, with a deep V at the back from the wrist 
to the elbow. Collars should be cut in one 
piece, on the bias, just meet in front, and be 
interlined with collar canvas, which is lightly 
sprinkled with water while ironing it. Short 
necked persons have the upper corners turned 
over like a linen collar. The velvet corselets 
are shaped as much as possible like a corset, 
with the lower edge — or rounded and 
the top trimmed with passementerie. These 
are worn with round house waists, and are ex- 
cellent for remodeling an old bodice, as the 
sleeves, collar and upper part may differ from 
the corselet. 


Paniers are talked of for thin materials, but 
they have not appeared yet, except in a few 
crépe and silk mousseline ball dresses for 

oung ladies, and then they were caught up 
in one long piece with the skirt, not made 
separately. 

Flaring collars of jet passementerie, at about 
three dollars to four dollars a yard, will re- 
quire only half a yard and transform a simple 
gown into quite a dressy affair. Turn the 
neck in V-shape, stand the passementerie 
points up, with wires running round both 
edges and in occasional cross pieces, and sew 
inch-wide ribbon on the lower edge, which 
ties in front. 





For ordinary wear have a striped cheviot 
made with a coat back, front lapped to the 
left and sloped to a blunt point, moderately 
high sleeves and a straight collar. Trim with 
two rows of heavy silk stitching on the edges, 
and silk or mohair buttons of a flat shape. 





Fine woolen striped goods will be made up 
diagonally throughout, or only in the front of 
the basque and skirts and the sleeves. The 
odd seam up the centre front of skirts looks 
better in striped than plain materials. 


Black and colored Henriettas are fashioned 
into pretty afternoon gowns with sleeves and 
yokes of contrasting China silk, chiffon, crépe, 
or small figured brocades. 
wear, velvet or cloth yokes and sleeves are 
donned, and if made to wear separately several 
changes may be had with one gown. 





A black silk dress should have a high bodice 
for ordinary occasions, and a low pointed one 
of guipure lace over satin for evening wear. 
Trim with galloon and feather trimming. 





If meant for street | 


“DRESSMAKERS CORNER 
aa  & 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any possible question on Home- 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers 

EMMA M. Hooper. 














MABEL D.—Cut the front of your basque according to 
your figure, making it round, bluntly or sharply pointed 

‘our darts are too far apart which gives the “ wide, flat 
look "to your waist. Place them closer together, nearer 
the front and taper them in more at the waist-line. 


A. B. C.—The red-browns now worn, are universally 
becoming, while the tan and olive-browns require a 
clear complexion with a little color. A French cash 
mere or camel’s-hair, trimmed with velvet and silk 
passementerie, would fulfill the purpose written of. 


C. A.—Correspondents should add their address as 
well as a nom de plume, as it is impossible to publish all 
of the answers when requested to, and in case of a great 
necessity a personal reply could thus be sent. Skirts 
twenty Inches Jong are not in use, except for a few who 
are unhappy, unless they are cultivating a fad of 
some kind. A young baby must have the protection of 
long skirts, and you could not use the first dresses for 
the short ones six months later unless you made them 
very large or expect the baby to remain of asize. The 
fashion of very long and richly trimmed skirts has 
fortunately departed, but the dresses should be thirty- 
four inches from the neck to the bottom edge, the 
cambric skirt an inch shorter, the flannel one two 
inches shorter, and the barrow coat fully as long, as it is 
folded up loosely over the little legs, but not so as to 
confine them. ‘The barrow coat is only worn for the 
first month or two, and Its, like the skirt, made of a 
mixed wool and cotton flannel of a light weight, as 
people no longer believe in weighing infants down with 
very heavy clothes, Yes, they wear the three pieces at 
once, The flannel wrapper is worn when the baby is 
ill, and early in the morning, after the bath, dress the 
child freshly, put on the wrapper and let it have a nap 
before putting on the slip. The band of the barrow coat 
is about four inches longer on each side. The bath 
blanket is of heavy cotton terry, twill flannel, or a crib 
blanket neatly bound with ribbon, Wrap the infant in 
an old soft sheet and then in the bath blanket at the 
time of birth. The fashion of opening all of an infant's 
clothes in front is growing with sensible mothers who 
find it easier for themselves, and certainly more com- 
fortable for the child, 


Mrs. De W.—Put round jacket pieces on either side 
of the armholes, shaped like a crescent, and edge with 
narrow passementerie. Add a velvet collar in the flar- 
ing Medici style, and bodice pieces from the side seams 
shaped to the point, and the worn parts will be con- 
cealed. Make these accessories of silk or velvet, and 
edge with the passementerie. 


Miss VERENA H.—You can wear a warm or pinkish- 
gray, by using a vest of yellow crépe or China silk, 
which fs a fashionable combination. A brunette can- 
not wear a steel or cold gray. 


WESTERN ER—A belted blouse would not prove be- 
coming to your figure. Have light-weight cloth or a 
plaid, using it for a plain or slightly draped front, large 
sleeves, collar, vest and square tabs set under the basque 
edge to make it longer. ‘The illustration failed to reach 
me. Had you sent your address an earlier answer 
might have been received, as it seemed to be an urgent 
case. If you select a plaid make it up on the bias, 


CLOVER Briossom—You have not troubled me, but 
doubtlessly are troubled yourself at the missing answer, 
which must wait its turn, tnough I would have sent you 
a private reply, had the address and stamp been sent. 
Velvet would be thick and bulky for the purpose 
named. As you already have two colors in the jacket, 
I would have darker green velvet sleeves very full at 
the top. You certainly bave noticed that the edges of 
the fronts of basque patterns are cut about straight, 
which is correct for a flat or large-waisted form; but 
suppose you are thirty-six inches round the bust, twenty- 
four round the waist and thirty-eight round the hips. 
You need more room over the bust and abdomen and 
less at the waist, and it is impossible to give this from 
the side-seams. Now, commence rolling out or letting 
out the front edges which have been turned in for deep 
hems, and shape them to curve over the bust, in at the 
waist and out over the abdomen again, cutting two V’s 
at the waist-line in the turned-under hem to make it lie 
flatly. You can face the front edges with a piece shaped 
in the same curving manner,unless you have allowed 
very wide hems, which do in the future, If this is not 
plain, send me your address and a stamp, and I will cut 
the front edge as I have described, 


H. B. M.—Yes,a plush sacque of fully the usual 
length, will make a shoulder cape and armilets; but un- 
less accustomed to sewing fur or plush you had better 
send it to a professional fur or cloak maker. Could 
you give me a more detailed description of the robe 
and braid, how applied, what design, ete., I will be 
able to tell you if it is suitable for any other purpose. 


FERN Amory—TI cannot give you the address in this 
column ; so write me personally, 


LENA L.—You are rather soon In your inquiries, but I 
can give you a general outline for the wardrobe. You 
can wear black, cream, pale and medium blues, gray, 
the new purples and brown. As your form is good, you 
can have the pointed and round bodices and the princesse 
effects. Two pair of tan Biarritz gloves for 89 cents, and 
mode suéde at 81.25 will answer. Then have a smali 
spring hat and a large summer one; the latter black 
and the former dark blue, as you have two blue dresses. 
Have the evening dress of blue. yellow or pink China 
silk, at seventy cents, trimmed with silver or gilt passe- 
menterie. This uses up twenty-two dollars fully of 
yoursum. Havea pretty striped domestic gingham, at 
sixteen cents. Buy astriped flannel blazer and a flannel 
blouse to wear with woolen skirts at the school or in 
the morning. Have aspring suit of tan-brown woolen 
suiting, at seventy-five cents a yard, in invisible stripes 
or plaids, and a hat to match, With economy, all of 
this will cost forty dollars. With the last ten dollars 
have fourteen yards of blue and white, black and mauve 
or heliotrope figured China silk, at seventy-five cents, 
adding three or four dollars to the original sum for 
linings and trimmings. The designs for making these 
gowns are not fully matured, but you may still ge 
rather straight effects in skirts, and moderately high 
sleeves. 


A READER.—To make dresses for yourself only, does 
not require you to learn a system, As one form is all you 
have to fit,and that can be done by having one well- 


fitting lining on hand as a gnide, 
Warranted not to break or 


7 ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
the money paid for 
them, if the Corset 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 


‘ imma og, 
After Three Weeks’ Wear, 
It may be returned to usand 


(ORSETS money will be refunded. 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, 
Chicago and New York 


- ASK FOR 


Am ber Bone 


DRESS STAYS. 


They are Better than whalebone and Cheaper. 
Will not Rust, Spit, Break, oy or Cut Wearing 
Apparel. Are Pliable and Highly Elastic. If your 
dealers have not Amber Bone, insist on their pro 
curing itfor you. Sample set (10 pieces) by mail, 30¢ 


AMBER BONE MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 








BONED WITH 










Turkish Patterns. Catalogue free. FE. S- 
FROST & CO. 22 Tremont Row, Boston, M ass- 











MARCH, 1891 


A Perfect Costume 
Carefully Made. 





‘he woman who avails herself of the 
inventions of the day will tell you that a 
HALL’s Bazar Form is to the trimming 
and draping of a new costume what a 
reliable pattern is to the cutting and 
fitting of it. Both render her inde- 
pendent of the services of friends and 
Dressmakers, and effect a 
remarkable saving in the 
cost of her wardrobe. 


Before commencing your 
Easter Gown, send money 


order for either Complete 
Form, $6.50; Skirt Form 
(Iron Standard), to which 


bust can be added, $3.50; or 
Skirt Form (Wood Standard) 
$3.00. 

When sending for Form or Illus- 


trated Circular, please mention 
“THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL,” 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM C0., 888 Broadway, 


New ork. 


CASH’S 








(Closed.) (Opened.) 
Skint Form. 
(Wood Standard.) 








TRADE MARK, 


For trimming ladies’ and children’s un- 
derclothing, and children’s and infants’ 
washing dresses. Also, for pillow-shams, 
spreads, and all bed linen, etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PATTERNS 


With woven samples of material) 


FREE, BY POST. 


ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 


REVOLUTION 
In Children’s Wear. 
THE SIGSBEE UNDERWAIST. 


Just the waist for boys, because 
they cannot tear off the but- 
tons, nor tear out the button- 
holes. The simple and novel 
device for attaching the elastics 
is the best for the purpose ever 
invented. Being supported from 
the shoulders, the weight is divi- 
ded equally. Box plaits over the 
hips allow ample fullness to insure 
a perfect fit, preventing all pres 
sure, and allowing the vital organs 
to develop naturally. Easily laun- 
dered. Wears longer. Sold by 
Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Sizes 2 to 24 in., Si cts. ? Ages 1to 

“ 2°30 “* ets. § 12 years. 

Mailed to any part of the United 


: States on receipt of 5c. additional 
Pat. Sept. 23, 1890. for postage. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 


LADIES! 


Will C. Rood’s Magic Scale is the best, most perfect 
and simple Ladies’ Tailoring System now in use. 
Over 115,000 sold, Cuts all garments worn by Ladies 
and Children (including under-garments and sleeves), 
to fit the form perfectly, without trying on or refitting. 
It is easily learned. 


30 DAYS ON TRIAL. 


If you will send us this advertisement and $3.00 we 
will send you the Magic Scale and Instruction Book, 
post-paid, and if not entirely satisfactory, you can 
return it to us within 30 days, and we will refund every 
cent of your money. We refer tothe Ricker National 
Bank ; agents American and Pacificexpress companies 
and the postmaster, all of this city. 


$1.00 PER MONTH. 


If you are poor, and will furnish good references as 

















| to your honesty, you can send $1.00 with your order, 


| the 81.00. 


and $1.00 per month until you have paid %3.00 in all. 
If you return the scale within 30 days, we will refund 
Good agents wanted everywhere. Descri 
tive circulars free. Address ROOD MAGIC SCAL 
CO., Quincey, TIL. 


CHOICE 


HAND-PAINTED STUDIES 
in oil fgr rent. Send stamp to M.J.GREEN & L. E. HOWARD, 
No. 23 Jedierson street, Bradford, Pa., for a descriptive list. 
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TED BY Mrs.MALLON y 


Mrs. MALLON will be glad to answer any 
question about woman’s wear which may be 
sent to her by JOURNAL readers. She asks, 
however, that she be permitted to answer 
through this Department in the JOURNAL; 
though,-if stamps are enclosed, she will reply 
by mail. Address all letters to MRS. MALLON, 
care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 





LTHOUGH 
the March 
winds do 

blow, although 
they are cold 
and _ searching 
and seem to 
reach to the 
innermost part 
of one, still, by 
the time the 
month is half 
gone, fur coats 
are too heavy, 
short coats are 
not cared for, 
and the long 
cloak which 
has such a 
prestige in 
London, is the 
one most an- 
xiously looked 
for. The ad- 
vantage of one 
of these cloaks 
is not only in its gracefulness, but in the 
obvious fact that it conceals the walking 
gown which an entire winter's wear has made 
a bit shabby. For these cloaks the heavy 
serges are chosen in preference to the smooth 
cloths, and they may or may not be lined, as 
the wearer prefers. Very handsome ones 
show linings of plush or velvet, a bright hue 
usually being chosen, but much oftener the 
plain serge with a simple silk lining is given 
the preference. 

The shape always tends toward the peasant 
or Connemara cloak, but the extreme fullness 
that made it awkward is no longer visible, and 
while the cloak is full enough both for use 
and grace, there are not thick lumps of ma- 
terial on the shoulders that are at once un- 
necessary and unbeautiful. Dull red, gray, 
Puritan-blue, which is a cold steel shade, 
brown and black are the colors oftenest seen, 
the preference being given to the dull red 
tone. 


A RED SERGE CLOAK 


(Illustration No. 1). There is shown in this 
picture the long cloak at its best. It is made 
of red serge, lined throughout with silk of 
the same color. The yoke is of the serge as is 
alsothe high, round collar, which is stiffly 
wired and stands well away from the throat, 
permitting a facing of black feathers toshow ; 
this fluffy framing is very becoming, and may 
be worn far into the spring as it has neither 
the heavy look nor the warmth of fur. The 
small clasp which fastens the cloak at the neck 
is made to imitate 
Byzantine jewelry, 
and looks very artistic 
against its dull, red 
back-ground. The 
bonnet is a small, 
black velvet one, 
trimmed with red 
roses and having black 
velvet ribbons tied 
under the chin. The 
gown worn under this 
cloak is simple, being 
of black broadcloth 
with a little gold braid 
upon it to take away 
what might other- 
wise be a sombre look, 

The spring-time “777 4 


brides are having Yy 


V/ f/m 
hite cloaks made Gi, aN: 
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after this fashion, <2 
cloaks that are worn 
over the bridal dress, 
removed in the door- 
way of the church 
and given over to the 
care of one of the 
attendants. Later on 
the cloak will be worn 
with an _ all-white 
cloth gown for driv- 
ing, or for very 
fashionable afternoon 
affairs when an all- 
white costume is 
counted most desir- 
able. 

A very smart cloak 
is one of silver-gray, 
(tourterelle it is called), 
having a deep helio- 
trope velvet collar, 
and a feather lining 
for it of gray. With 
this is worn a gray 
chip hat, trimmed 
with velvet violets and 
heliotrope velvet. 

Of course, this is 
rather an elaborate- 
looking cloak, and, 
like the white one, is 
commended for the 
people who drive 
rather than for those 
who walk. 





; 


THE NEW RED SERGE CLOAK (Illus. No. 1) 


THE DRESSING OF TO-DAY 


There has never been a time when women 
dressed so in harmony, and she who elects 
that a certain coloris most becoming to her 
at once not only dresses well but economic- 
ally, when she continually remembers that 
color and caters to it. By having all one’s 
little belongings—the slippers, the fans, the 
handkerchiefs—adapted to any of one’s frocks, 
it is easy to arrange a perfect toilette without 
having to get fresh adjuncts. Women who 
have passed girlhood, who still look young 
and propose to keep themselves so, but who 
choose always to wear black in the evening, 
find that by having a stock of black belong- 
ings at the beginning of the season and never 
losing an opportunity to take advantage of an 
original idea in black, they are always gowned 
in good style. A handsome black fan, well- 
shaped black slippers, pretty biack stockings 
and black gloves that fit perfectly never tire 
anybody, and though modistes rebel and do 
their best to make colors take the place of 
black, they fail with the women who are wise. 


CLOTH EVENING GOWNS 


The liking for faced cloth for evening 
gowns has made it possible for she who was 


weary of silk and brocade, of tulle and 
chiffon, to have an absolute novelty. The 


black cloth evening gown is usually bright- 
ened with jet and decorated with feathers ; 
its grace is undeniable, for it falls into the 
figure exactly as a soft crépe or cashmere 
would. With much of atrain it is decorated 
with Prince of Wales’ feathers, the bunches 
being set at one side and apparently held in 
place with broad black ribbons. If these are 
not put on the train, then they take their 
place on one side of the gown, and are so care- 
fully disposed that they do not add an inch 
or two to the breadth, a something usually to 
be dreaded when a skirt decoration stands out 
from the material. The V, or square opening 
at the throat is finished with a wide collar, 
either a Medici ora round Marie Stuart, and 
this, though it may be outlined with jet, must 
be lined with feathers. The bodice portion, 
though it does fasten, is literally draped, as 
the proud possessor of a cloth evening gown 
knows to her sorrow, for she stood for two 
hours having it done. In all-white the cloth 
gowns are also very effective, and it is said will 
be worn by the Easter brides; however, cloth 
doesn’t seem quite suitable for a bridal attire, 
a fancy for satin that is as old as the ark, ex- 
isting in the mind of everybody. 
A PICTURESQUE COAT 

Miss Ellen Terry, who has been appearing 
as the unfortunate Lucy Ashton in ‘The 
Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” has not only 
made the three- 
cornered hat fashion- 
able, but is the reason 
for the existence of 
the three-quarter coat. 
In many instances 
this coat is an exact 
copy of the one worn 
by her. In others, it 
is slightly changed, so 
that while it is pictu- 
resque it is not outré. 
The one shown (illus- 
tration No. 2) is the 
typical one liked for 
veneral wear. It has 
simplicity to com- 
mend it, and, like all 
coats of its kind, is 
undoubtedly — useful. 
Personal experience 
has taught me _ the 
value of coat basques; 
made either of velvet 
or cloth in colors that 
harmonize with cer- 
tain skirts, they not 
only relieve and give 
rest to a bodice, but, 
when its day has gone 
by, they can take its 
place. This coat is of 
dark-green cloth and 
has long tails, longer 
in the back than in 
front, where they are 
sewed on in regular 
hip-seam fashion. 
The closing down the 
front is done by small 
black buttons; the 
high-puffed sleeves 
and the narrow revers 
being of black velvet; 
the collar, which is 
very high, is of the 
cloth. 

If one wishes to 
make this look a little 
more elaborate, a 
jabot of black chiffon, 
extending from the 
throat to the end of 
the closing, could be 
added. and a chiffon 

















frill put about each wrist. In dark blue with 
black sleeves, in heliotrope with very dark-blue 
sleeves, and in brown with black sleeves, such 
a coat would be in good taste. One must re- 
member, however, in wearing it that lounging 
is death and destruction to it, for to preserve 
its shape and to keep it looking well at all, 
one must sit up straight. If it isn’t necessary 
to absolutely suffer to have it beautiful, it 
is necessary to be upright. However, if the 
assumption of a coat will teach our American 
girls to hold themselves well, nothing but 
praise is given it. 
THE SAUCER BONNET 

That's the name they have given to the 
pretty little hat illustrated at the head of this 
page, and it certainly does look a little bit 
like a large saucer 
decorated and made 
into a chapeau. Un- 
doubtedly it will be 
one of the favored 
bonnets for spring 
wear, because not only 
has it just grown 
popes, but it is so 
vecoming that its ap- 
pearance in straw 
must be looked for. 
The one pictured is of 
light-gray felt. Just 
under the brim pee 
out a band of small, 
deep-crimson rose- 
buds that rest far 
down on the hair. At 
the back are high 
loops of pale-gray rib- 
bon, and standing 
above them is a Geep, 
red rose with its 
foliage and buds. The 
ties come from the 
back, and are of gray 
velvet ribbon. Of 
course, such a bonnet 
was worn by a bru- 
nette, for a_ blonde 
would find it a com- 
bination rather diffi- 
cult; but as there are 
many more colors pos 
sible for her she ought 
not to begrudge her 
dark-haired friend the 
pale gray and crimson 
that belongs to her. 

With these bonnets 
the hair is usually 
worn high, and an op- 
portunity is given to 
wear the Spanish- 
looking comb some- 
body is certain to have 
gotten either at Christ- 
mas or New Year's. 

The prettiest of these combs are those hav- 
ing tiny Rhine stones set in the gold, and with 
two rather thick prongs of tortoise shell to go 
through the hair. The crescent-shaped combs 
are very pretty, and so are those that, stolen 
from Egypt, represent the butterfly that Cleo- 
patra used to fasten her draperies with. How- 
ever, the butterfly is more decorative than 
useful, and a comb of this sort when the hair 
is worn high, really requires that it should do 
its duty, A small veil can be worn prettily 
with these bonnets, but the very large ones, 
that areso much in vogue both in London 
and Paris, will be decidedly out of place. Just 
remember, in putting the bonnet on, that it 
must be well forward, and then, if it is at all 
becoming to you—and you certainly should 
not wear it unless it is—it will have a dainty, 
coguettish air that will not only surprise but 
delight you. 


HOW IT HAPPENS 


Women often wonder how it happens that 
some of their friends always look well, no 
matter what costume may be worn. I will 
tell you how it happens. They are usually 
women who know, first of all, that their 
gowns are in good condition, and next, they 
are women who hold themselves, not stiffly, 
but gracefully, and in a way that never sug- 
gests anything as being too tight or too loose. 

They are women who do not make the mis- 
take of having the gown fitted over one 
corset—a new one—and then trying to wear it 
over another, an old one; when this effort is 
made, hooks and eyes usually refuse to come 
together, buttons and button-holes do not 
show that union that they should, the bodice 





THE NEW AND POPULAR COAT (Illus. No. 2) 


pulls one way and wrinkles another, and the 
result is altogether unfortunate and ugly. 

Never make the mistake of supposing that 
you can wear a gown fitted over a long-waisted 
corset with one that is short, and vice 
versa, If you are an economical woman, you 
will remember just what stays you wore when 
a certain bodice was fitted and you will re- 
serve that for the special costume. Then it 
and the bodice stretch together, grow old to- 
gether but never lose their shapes. Then, too, 
the woman who always looks well, though 
she may have only one or two gowns, has 
usually discovered just what suits her style, 
and having once found this out doesn’t need 
to trouble about it after. So you see it doesn't 
really “ happen”’ that she looks well, it is the 
result of care and consideration. The two are 
virtues necessary for success in anything, 
from a gown to a lifework. 








TO SEND A TWO-CENT 


filled by mail. 


“LADIES, DON’T FAIL 


STAMP FOR SAMPLES OF 
Kine Putte Cambric, 

Kinc Puitie Lawns, 

Kinc Puiuie Nainsook. 


— ALSO — 


ImpertAL Cambric. 


Above goods are unequaled for LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, and INFANT'S wear. Orders easily 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 85 Worth Street, New York. 
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7 EVER READY DRESS STAY 


Instruction only $20.00, 











“DRESS CUTTING SCHOOL. Established 1880. 


H 4 
tual Measurement System. Over one thousand taught our system already; many holding responsible positions in Dress an 
Check pepartenanne of Wholesale and Retail Houses at large salaries, A DESIRABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT FOR ANY YOUNG LADY. Cost of 
Address FRENCH PATTERN ROOMS, 69 West Thirty-sixth street, New York City. 


Will Not 
Cut 
through. 


VE ADY"’ on BACK OF EACH STAY. 
TAKE NONE BUT THEM. Ask for them. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 








VELUTINA 


For about one-quarter the cost of Silk Velvet, you can get VELUTINA, 


equally handsome, in plain or corded, blacks or colors, of leading 


dealers everywhere. “Velutina, Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage- 


VICTORY AT LAST! 
Self-Threading Sewing Needles. 


The Blind can use them. f 
failing sight. Finest needle made. Mill- 
ward’s Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread. 
Sample paper, 10c.; 3 for Be.; 12 for 70c. 

New ENGLAND NOVELTY M’Pr’G Co., 
24 Portland street. Boston, Mass. 
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Invaluable for | 
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ANTED—Agents to sell the Pinless Clothes Line 
Ww the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a perfect NO success; patent recent- 
ly issued ; sold only by agents, to whom the 
exclusive right is PINS given? on receipt of 
50 cts. we will send a sample line by mail; 
also circulars, price-list and terms to agents; secure 
your territory at once. Add , THE PINLEss 
CLOTHES LINE Co., 17 Hermon Worcester, Mass 
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- HE French 
fashion of 
skirts that 
dip a little in the 
back, is slowly, 
but surely, ob- 
taining here. For 
absolute walking 
gowns the length 
that is really such 
a graceful one is 
not in good taste, 
and the women 
who wear these 
gowns should 
either drive, or 
else assume them 
only in the eve- 
ning when they 
may be carefully 
caught up in the 
hand, and then 
permitted to train 
at the opera- 
house, the concert 
or the drawing- 
room. A woman 
holding up a gown in the daytime, on the 
street, is an extremely awkward looking 
creature, and American women are too bright 
not to realize this fact, and to stand by a 
short, sensible, becoming walking-skirt. 


A BLACK-AND-GOLD TOILETTE 


(Illustration No. 4). This gown is made of 
black serge, and has a full plaited back that 
lies on the ground for a few inches, while the 
front is the plain sheath-like skirt in vogue. 
It has a ad = decoration of a band of blue 
cloth, and above this are three rows of gold 
braid applied as illustrated. The bodice has a 
pointed basque front, and a back like a Louis 
Quinze coat. It is closed with small black 
buttons, and a gold braid gilet is outlined on 
each side. The high collar is of the cloth, 
covered with braid, and the full puffed sleeves 
have cuffs tocorrespond. The large black hat 
has a soft crown of blue velvet, and loops of 
ribbon at the back, ties coming from that part 
and looping under the chin. A drawn-in veil, 
specially made for such hats, is worn. 

This costume is cited as one that, while it is 
extremely stylish-looking, may yet be de- 
veloped in avery inexpensive manner. Cash- 
mere, alpaca, plain cloth or any fabric fancied 


THREE-CORNERED HAT 
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may be used for it, and the decoration can be 
like that on the illustration. A decided vogue 
is given a foot border of cloth and braid, and 
on a dark gown its brightening effect is much 
liked. Scarlet with gold braid is noted on 
black, white with black braid, blue with gold 
braid and yellow with black braid. On gray, 
avery deep purple withsilver braid above it is 
fancied, and on brown a liking is shown for 
hunter’s-green, blue, or yellow with gold braid. 
The expensive suit is not of necessity the most 
becoming one, and two illustrations are spe- 
cially given in this article of gowns that, while 
they are decidedly smart, can be easily made by 
the amateur dressmaker and be very effective. 
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A STYLISH BLACK-AND-GOLD TOILETTE (Illus. No. 4) 


ANOTHER SIMPLE GOWN 


Plain blue suiting forms this 
dainty little frock (Illustration 
No.5). The skirt is laidin one 


y” 





large box-plait in front that 
j shapes itself like a tablier, a 


smaller plait is at each side and 
in the back the usual plaited 
fan effect achieved. These 
plaits, it must be remembered 
are not allowed to give fullness 
to the figure, but are so well pressed to position 
that, although they may move slightly at the 
edge when one is walking, they do not get out 
of place about the upper part of the skirt. A 
decoration of black braid in floriated pattern 
may be on the foot in front, and also on the 
side-plaits if one wishes. The basqueis pointed, 
arches over the hips and has a flat postilion in 
the back. A braid trimming comes from each 
side of the back, over the hips and to the 
point, defining it very sharply, and just in 
front is a small, rather flat, velvet rosette. 

The closing is done with small black but- 
tons, andoneach sideabraid garniture that be- 
gins attheshoulders, shapes itselfin at the waist 
andcomes down toa point, giving apparent 
breadth to the shoulders, while it makes the 
waist seem more slender, is upon it. A high 
curate collar of the cloth is the neck finish. 
The sleeves are full at the top, drawn in just 
above the elbow and fastened with a velvet 
rosette, while, below that, they assume a coat 
shape. The bonnet is a flat one of blue felt 
witha clusterof flowers at the back, and a tiny 
veil, with a beauty spot on it, is softly drawn 
over the fuce. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR GOWNS 

In any wool material this gown would be in 
good taste, andif one did not care for the braid 
decoration it might be omitted, although it 
does, of course, give a certain air of style to 
the costume. In black alpaca, for a gown for 
general spring wear, this would bea very good 
model, while in face cloths, in serge, cashmere, 
or any of the suitings in vogue, it could be 
prettily developed. If a more elaborate effect 
is desired, then the braid trimming could be 
of two kinds, either black or gold, or black 
and silver; but this would add to the expense 
as well as to the care required in making. Do 
not be induced to sew on your braid by 
machine; let it be done by hand, and hem it 
down on each side so that there will not be 
the slightest danger of its curling up. 

Women whoare inclined to shirk the little 
niceties of sewing in making a gown, and 
only looking for a good effect for one or two 
wearings, would find out their folly if they 
would examine frocks made by the greatest 
tailors. In these, due and strict attention 
is given to the proper sewing of everything; 
the pocket is never forgotten, it is always 
placed in the most convenient spot that the 
style of the skirt will permit, and, to keep 
it from sagging down, the top of it is fastened 
by a little strap that extends up to the waist- 
band. A stitch or two more insuring perfec- 
tion is never begrudged by a good modiste, 
and the amateur should certainly be an 
imitator to that extent. 

THE REIGN OF THE PICTURESQUE 

In gowns, in cloaks, in coats, and especially 
in bonnets, is the picturesque to the fore. The 
style of Louis the Fourteenth jostles beside 
that worn by the Jacobites, the feather-bur- 
dened hat of Charles the II, is close beside 
the three-cornered one of Lucy Ashton, and 
the tiny flat chapeau that the shepherdesses of 
Watteau and Boucher wore, are next the 
pointed small bonnet like that which we call 
Marie Stuart. An afternoon tea means seeing 
the styles of all nations and all times. For 
the hostess may receive in a Japanese get-up, 
while her visitors are of other times and other 
nations. The world is rapidly becoming con- 
centrated, and the lady from Japan may shake 
hands with the one from Paris, with her 
cousin from London in an American parlor, 
and it is not even considered odd. 

Among the prettiest of the picture hats is 
one very much affected by Mrs. Langtry, and 
which, although it is only shown in felt now, 
will appear later in the season in the soft straws. 
It is the three-cornered hat that permits so 
many gallantson the stage to make superbly 
courteous bows, and which was worn by 
many a gallant who has made his last chivai- 
rous speech and bowed his exit from the great 
stage—this world. ‘Tuese hats are excessively 
simple and are preferred in dark colors—black, 
hunter’s-green, navy-blue, seal-brown, and 
very deep purple being those noted. 

The advantage of the many 
styles is found in the fact 
that all womankind should 
be able to discern just what 
suits her, and then to adopt 
it. The slender woman can 
hide her angles in the dress 
j fancied by Marie Antoinette 

and favored by Watteau ; the 
less slender one can choose 
the close-fitting, three- 
quarter coat of the Jacobites, 
and the plain skirt with a bit 
of atrain, while that fortu- 
nate woman who is neither 
fat nor thin, over-tall or over- 
small, may take all the pretty 
styles shown in the world of 
fashion. She can look over 
all the books of costumes, see 
what may be modified to suit the nineteenth 
century, and then she may adopt it. How- 
ever, if she is wise, in her search for the 
picturesque she will remember that many 
picture gowns are absolutely unsuitable for 
street wear, and so she will be wary in select- 
ing them for this purpose. The street toilette, 
to be in good taste, must be of to-day, and 
certainly there never were prettier or more 
sensible costumes than are worn for walking 
just now. 

The picture hat is, however, possible at 
most times, and from the toreador to the 
three-cornered chapeau, mademoiselle is at 
liberty to select that which best suits her. 


is 


THE THREE-CORNERED HAT 


rhis hat as illustrated at the head of this 
page is a very dark-blue felt, bent in the re 
ceived fashion, which, by the brim being wired 
retains its shape. The decoration is a bunch 
of dark-blue feather pompons placed just in 
front. These are the only trimmings proper 
and one should not be induced under any 
other circumstances to choose anything else 


for then the correctness of the hat may be 
doubted. With this hat a special style of 
hair-dressing is advised; the front of the 


coiffure should show a fluffy bang, while in 

the backit is braided, looped and tied with 

a black ribbon in veritable Catogan fashion. 
This shape, unlike many of the picture 


ones, is by no means difficult to wear, and 
it will be found becoming to almost any 
face. Againand again it must be borne in 


mind, however, overtrimming means the tak- 
ing away of individuality and, that gone, it 

















A SIMPLE STREET GOWN 


(Illus. No. 5) 


becomes commonplace and without interest. 
A veil worn with this hat is decidedly out of 
place, and by-the-by, just remember that in 
putting on either hat or bonnet while there | 
are many to which a veil seems well-suited, | 
there is an equal number that were never in- 
tended to have veils worn with them, and on | 
which a veil looks ridiculous. As the hair is | 
worn at present, with a short rather thana | 
long bang, it should not be difficult to keep it 
in order, even if the tiny bit of tulle, that is | 
counted as so much protection, should have to 
be laid aside, 


BLACK CORSETS. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
GENUINE THOMSON’S 











Glove-Fitting Corsets. 
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THE BEST KNOWN CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Ask to see styles 
E and B, 


Made in Royal Fast Black, White and French 
Gray. All the leading dealers have them for sale. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory in every particular. 


LADIES CAN DO THEIR SHOPPING 
ADE 


in PHIL LPHIA without visiting the city. 
Mrs. R. C. CRAIG, Purchasin Agent, } Send stamp 
1525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. for circular. 


~ Ladies, Send for My Primer. 


I do shopping of all kinds. Eight years’ experience ; 
best reference. MARJORIE MARCH, 904 Spruce St., Phila. 
| a ye AGENT. Goods of every description 

free of charge. References and samples on appli- 
Miss LAURA FARSON, 1132 Arch St., Phi 
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FAST BLACK, 


— AND— 


FAST BLACK-and-WHITE 
DRESS GOODS 


In new fabrics, never before shown, and only made by 


" GILBERT MANUFACTURING CO., 


Called: 
" CREPE de TELA, 
CRAPE finish MELA NOVA, 
LACE SURAHS. 
FAST BLACK HENRIETTA 


In five qualities, 








Also: 


Known as 
SUPER SATINE, 
EXTRA SUPER SATINE, 
SATINE IMPERIAL, 
SATINE SUPERIOR, 
SUBLIME HENRIETTA. 


See that the goods have one of the above names on 


the ticket, to be sure that you get the Genuine Fast 
Black. 
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O P. DORMAN, President, 


T-COWNS 


LADIES’ 
NIGHT- 
GOWNS 


(same as cut) 
with Queen Vi« 
toria collar, 
SY yoke of tuck 
and insertions; 
. plaits on back 


Heavy Cotton. 





AS a leader, 


our price, post 





age pre-paid, 


$1.10, Worth $1.50. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 


Invite attention to the following extraordinary 
value in 


Ladies’ Black Hose, 


Guaranteed Stainless ; Full Fashioned ; 
extra long, fine quality ; which avery fortunate 
purchase enables them to offer at 


35 cents per pair, or, 3 pairs for $1.00. 


We guarantee these better than can be pur- 
chased for this price, and any purchaser will be 
more than pleased; if not, the price will be 
refunded. 

Postage, 10 cents ON 3 PAIRS. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
Washington, D. C. 


PERFEGT-FITTING DRESSES. 


Any lady can now learn to cut perfect-niting dresses. 
FREE FOR 30 DAYS, TO TEST AT YOUR OWN HOME, 
Beware of Tin and Paste-board Imitations. 
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on the Tailor’s Square 


The Only Imp.. 
Ever Inveated. 








as the Sewing Machine. 
Easy to Learn. Rapid to Use. 
Fits Every Form, Fottows Every Fashion. 
No matter how many Squares, Charts, or Imitations 
you may learn, you cannot compete with this Machine in 
cutting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect-Fitting Garments. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
+ now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR ang 
IBERAL OFFER, FREE. 
The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 WeEsT 14TH 8T., New YORE CITY. 


As Usefu s 








DON’T FAIL TO BUY THE 

‘‘Dragon”’ 

‘ure Fast Black 
Dress 
Fabrics, 


In Plain, Lace and 
yroves b 2 ena 
Imy —“— —™ Plaid Effects. 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


Bl k St ki oS, 
Fast Blac OcKings. 
Weguaranteean absolute. 
ly clean and fast color 
which will improve by wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wear- 
ing qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade mark On each pair. 


TRADE 


Does not Crock 
or Fade. 

















The Cleanfast Roney Co. 
927 Broadway, New York. 


2 West 14th St., New York. 

107 S. State St., Chicago. 

49 West Street, Boston. 

66 W. 4th St., Harm’s Palais 
Royal, Cincinnati. 

57 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

519 Olive St., St. Louis. 





Send for price-list. 
AN OWL MAID! 


We will send you a Fringed LinEN Tipy of “ An 





Owl Maid,” Floss to work it—INGALLS’ Book oF 
STITCHES, and INGALLS’ 32-page ILLUSTRATED CA1 
ALOGUE Of STAMPING OUTFITS, FANCY-WORK MA 
TERIALS, STAMPED Goons, ART Books, etc., all for 
stx 2cent stamps (12 cents). 

Address, J. F., INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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VERY woman likes to 
have pretty underwear, 
and it is counted as an 
evidence of lack of fine 
feeling for one’s skirts, 
gowns, or any of the ar- 
ticles of lingerie not to 
be as fresh and prettily 
made as possible. To keep 
one’s linen well, it is ad- 
vised that a sachet fitting 

in the bureau drawers is made and filled with 
a clear, clean, wholesome perfume—orris, 
violet, or lavender being the most desirable ; 
then, if you want to make your belongings 
still sweeter, get some bunches of dried 
lavender flowersand strew them here and there 
among the dainty things. 

















A PRETTY ROBE DE NUIT (Illus. No. 6) 


There is no reason in the world why a night- 
dress ora petticoat may not be as pretty as is 
a costume or a bodice, for it may fit just as 
well, it may be made with as much care, and, 
after all, the most important part, handwork, 
may be done by yourself and cost you only 
time and trouble, while the pretty little rib- 
bons, that go to make everything look so dainty, 
are really very inexpensive. 

Very few women to-day use muslin for un- 
derwear; cambric costs but a penny or two 
more, is wider, cuts to better advantage and is 
more pleasant to wear. As for silk, this can 
be said in its favor: that it is extremely pleas- 
ant to the skin, is not very expensive if made 
up at home, and will wear, if properly laund- 
ered, for along time. I say “laundered,” for 
a cream-white, rose-pink, or pale-blue silk 
stands careful laundering as well as does lawn, 
cambric, or nainsook. Lawn, having a white 
ground with tiny polka dots, crescents, circles 
or stars in blue, scarlet or lavender, is also 
used for entire suits—that is, petticoat, night- 
dress and drawers. 

THE TRIMMINGS LIKED 


The great quantities of embroidery which 
used to be seen on underwear, are no longer 
in vogue, and a little lace deftly arranged, some 
ribbons easily removed, or, best of all, some 
fine decoration in the way of needlework, 
that is, feather or hemstitching, are very 
much liked. A good imitation of Valencien- 
nes, Torchon, Maltese, Irish, or the coarse 
tussian lace, oftenest used, by-the-by, for 
cuffs and collars on silk night-dresses, are 
garnitures specially favored. Very few but- 
tons are seen on night-gowns, the ribbon ties 
confining them; skirts have a narrow hem at 
the top through which a drawing-string is 
run, and asthe fullness is all pushed to the 
back, there is nothing to interfere with the 
corset fitting over it. Drawers are short, 
broad and on a yoke with a drawing-string. 


A PRETTY NIGHT-GOWN 


(Illustration No. 6). This night-dress, 
which is made of cambric, can be developed 
in any of the materials described as suited for 
such garments. Its very simplicity is its 
beauty. It is laid, both in the back and front, 
in a series of tucks as illustrated, each one be- 
ing hem-stitched by hand until the bust line 
is reached, when the material is allowed to 
flare and the necessary fullness is gained. The 
collar, which turns over, is not unlike a sailor 
one in shape, and is hem-stitched and tucked. 
The sleeves are slightly full and have tucked 
cuffs, sufficiently large to permit the hand to 
slip through. From under the collar come 
pale blue ribbon ties that are looped just in 
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front, and below them are two 
other sets of ties that confine 
the gown. Of course, these 
have to be removed when the 
night-dress visits the laundry, 
but as it is very easy to tack 
them to position when it re- 
turns, there is no reason why 
they should not be used and 
made to make the gown in 
which one sleeps and dreams 
a something beautiful. 

In the spotted lawns, the ribbons would, of 
course, match the color of the figures, and 
where one had a number of such garments, 
the different kinds of ribbons used would 
make a very pretty effect. 


ANOTHER DAINTY NIGHT-GOWN 


(Illustration No. 7). Although in reality 
more simple to make than the gown just de- 
scribed, this one has a more elaborate air. 
It is of soft China silk, in a pale rose shade, 
and is made with absolute simplicity, the full- 
ness at the neck being gathered in and then 
allowed to fall in the usual way. It is the 
decoration which makes the gown seem ela- 
borate, and this decoration is nothing more 
than a collar of coarse, openwork embroidery, 
edged with a frill of point d’esprit lace. The 
cuffs correspond, the set being, in reality, just 
such a one as is sold for wearing outside one’s 
bodices, but, as it can be gotten to fit well it is 
a simple way to make pretty a night-dress, 
and, when its turn comes to go to the laundry, 
the collar and cuffs may be removed, done 
up separately, with great care, and come 
back looking as good as new. A broad, pink 
ribbon comes from under the collar and is 
tied in long loops, while another one is below it. 

Night-gowns with trains are not in vogue, 
those liked just barely touching the floor in 
the back, while the pretty bedroom slippers 
are seen from the front. It must be remem- 
bered that no decoration is as elegant, on any 
piece of underwear, as handwork, and the 
woman who can do this, is the one who can 
make her belongings much more exquisite 
than elaborate frills, lace or embroidery would 
ever do. If all the hems are hemstitched, if 
all the seams are carefully felled 
by hand, if the yoke, collar and 
cuffs are also hemstitched, then 
madame or mademoiselle has a 
night-dress which would cost a 
very pretty penny in the shops, 
but which can be made by her 
by doing a little work now, and 
a little then, until the time taken 
is absolutely not missed. 

Speaking of bed-room slippers, 
the Turkish ones sold in the 
Oriental stores are most com- 
fortable, as well as being ex- 
tremely pretty. White, em- 
broidered in silver or gold, 
scarlet in gold, black in gold or 
silver, blue in silver and brown in gold are 
among the contrasts. It is wisest to get them 
large for then they are easily assumed, and 
the much-to-be-dreaded cold is warded off. 
Kixpensive? About a dollar a pair. And 
really, unless they are white, a pair lasts for a 
very long time. 


THE FASHIONABLE PETTICOAT 


Is the one which fits well. It may 
silk, cambric, nainsook, or lawn, but it must 
be shapely in cut, must not tend to make the 
waist look larger, must draw the fullness well 
to the back and must not interfere with the 
walking of the wearer. Silk skirts are usually 
trimmed with pinked flounces of the same 
material, unless, indeed, one wishes to be very 
elegant, and has a black silk skirt trimmed 
with black lace. Point d’esprit frills about 
four inches deep and with a finish that does 
not necessitate a hem, are liked on all the 
wash skirts, and do up extremely well, stand- 
ing the rough treatment, sometimes given to 
them, with great courage. Heavy embroidered 
flounces are no longer liked. On the printed 
lawn skirts, little frills of the same, three or 
four, one above the other, are fancied, the hem 
being a very flat and a very narrow one, so 
that a thick effect is not gained. 

A TYPICAL PETTICOAT 

(Ilustration No. 8). White cambric is used 
for this petticoat which reaches just a little be- 
low the knee, and has for its finish a deep frill 
of point d’esprit lace. The front fits almost 





A TYPICAL PETTICOAT (Illus. No. 8) 


as closely as a sheath skirt, the fullness being 
drawn to the back by means of a casing that 
extends from each side across the back about 
midway of the skirt. It has an opening in 
the centre of the back formed by buttonholes, 
and from out of which come broad, pink 
ribbons that draw the fullness as it should be, 
and are then tied in a pretty way in the back. 
Instead of a waistband, a casing and drawing- 
strings are at the top, a narrower ribbon being 
used than that which is lower down on the 
skirt. This may be taken as the best type of 
skirt worn to-day, and it can be made in any 
material desired. 


be of 


ABOUT THE CHEMISE 

When chemises are worn, those with a 
round or pompadour neck outline and having 
no sleeves, are chosen. A very narrow frill of 
fine lace with a feather-stitching holding it in 
place, is the decora- 
tion liked. 

However, a great 
many women no 
longer wear che- 
mise, but instead 
choose the small 
silk vests that fit 
the figure so closely, 
keep one warm, and 
extend quite a dis- 
tance below the 
waist. They may 
be gotten in all 
colors, though a 
distinct preference is 
shown for black. 

In wearing these it 
is best to have the 
black one laundered 
before it is worn, 
for then it will not 
be apt to stain the 
skin. / 

If one wishes / 
one’s bodice and 
skirt to fit properly, 
then care must be /} 
taken as to the 
arrangement of the 
underwear, and no 
thick gathers or , 
bulky trimmings % 
must cause wrinkles / 


and misfits in the 
outer garments. A 
bodice always fits / 


better if the corset 

is the last garment / 
assumed, and _ for 
that matter so does 

a skirt, for the full- 
ness about the waist 

is smoothed out by 
the stays. Good 
modistes usually 
request that the 
people they are fit- 
ting will, if possible, 
dress in this way. A corset that does not 
come together in the back, simply announces 
this fact to the world by imprinting its laces 
on the back of a bodice; and so for your own 
suke it is well to have the lacing come close 
together, and in putting in your strings lace 
under rather than over—the last is apt to 
announce itself. You know that the lack of 
thought about your lingerie makes 
known with unerring certainty. 


itself 





A DAINTY NIGHT-DRESS 


ABOUT THE LAUNDRY 

Every woman who has had beautiful under- 
wear torn in the laundry by its being wrung 
too hard, or made as stiff as pasteboard with 
starch, knows exactly how sublime a thing it 
is to try and have 
her lingerie as pretty 
as possible and then 
see it treated as if it 
were a bit of iron. 
There is only one 
remedy for this; the 
Jaundress must 
understand that 
starch is an inven- 
tion of the evil one’s, 
and is only to be 
permitted for use in 
men’s shirts. Give 
the order that you 
wish absolutely no 
starch put in your 
underwear, and, if it 
should happen to be 
silk, that the water 
must be squeezed, 
rather than wrung, 
out of it. 

Silk is just as easy 
to wash as cambric, 
muslin, or any other 
material, but it does 
not require all the 
snuath of the laun- 
dress to be given to 
it, nor does it need 
to be put in a wring- 
ing machine in com- 


pany with heavy 
flannels, or stock- 
ings. It wants 


literally to have the 
water squeezed out 
of it and to be 
ironed while it is 
still a little damp, 
folded, and then put 
on a chair in front 
of the fire so it may 
dry thoroughly. We 
all know what it is 
to have lace tear 
because the laun- 
dress has been so 
generous with her starch, to have petticoats 
rattle until they seem an advertisement for 
some starch manufactory, and to have black 
stockings representing a magpie by flecks of 
starch on them. Make your laundress under- 
stand that if she uses too much starch she 
runs the chance, not only of losing you as a 
customer, but being hung as a witch, as was 
the woman who in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
discovered the virtues (?) of the stiffening fluid, 


(Illus. No. 7) 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 
Armadale Zephyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


CO? w a ° 
Wash Fabric 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 


LOW IN PRICE, 
| EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 
FINEST 


IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 











A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 

Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
ords; fita with perfect ease and freedom, For 
ale by leading dealers. 

Se Send for Illustrated Price List. -@@ 

THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. New Haven Conn, 


Fast Colors, The Best Calico 


JHILADELPHIA’S Purchasing Bureau for 
every description of goods; free of charge; best refer- 
ences given; orders by mail promptly attended to. 
| Send forcircular, MISS L. C. VILSON, 712 Pine St. 





Ask for the new 
Wm.Simpson& Sons’ prints. 
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EQUIPOISE 
WAIST##2: 


Stylish, Comfortable, Hygienic, 
THE CORSET SUBSTITUTE, 


made upon true 
hygienic princi- 
ple, with full 
graceful figure {/, 
advantage of the } 
fashionably \ 
modeled corset. 
A perfect sup- 
port from the 
shoulders, dis- 
tributing the 
clothing-strain 
and weight. 


THREE 
CARMENTS 
IN ONE. 


Corset, waist, 
and cover. Gen- 
uine whalebone, 
Bone pockets, allowing the removal of bones 
without ripping. In many styles and sizes. 








Illustrated catalogue mailed free to any address by 
the manufacturers, 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston 


BUTTONS. 


You have often been put to great 


inconvenience to find a “good 
match” for your dress. This little 
machine will save you all that 


trouble, 

With it a child can make perfect 
buttons from the clippings of any 
material, and the saving effected 
in a few dozen will pay for the 
machine. 

Illustrated Circulars free 


Mention THr Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL. 





Schott Family Button- 
Maker with 144 Moulds 
delivered free to any 


point in United States, HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
$2.00. 833 Broadway, N. Y. 





Carments CUARANTEED to FIT 
PERFECTLY without Trying on. 


EREIE: 


by return mail full descriptive cir- 
culars of MOODY’S NEW TAILOR 8Y58- 
TEM OF DRESS CUTTING. Any lady 
of pe A intelligence can easily 
and quickly learn tocut and make 
i any garment, in any style, to any 
measure for lady or child. Address 
MOODY 4&CO. CINCINNATI,O. 


DRESS CUTTING 


B Tailor Method. WAIST, SLEEVE and 

ski BRT CUTTER. Simplest and most practical 

ever made. Any lady can become a practical dress- 

cutterinhalfanhour. Half Price to introduce it! 
ia for circular- 8. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, 
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PATIENCE * 2 = 


A Department devoted entirely to an interchange of ideas among our band of JOURNAL 


sisters. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ET us draw our chairs nearer 
together,my dear sisters, and 
have a cosy chat around our 
tea-table. These informal 
“afternoon teas’’ are so 
very delightful. One may 
feel so easy about the man- 
ner of serving the simple 

refreshment. A small table with a_ linen 

cover, either plain, or fringed, or embroidered, 

a few doilies, a tea-ketile over a spirit-lamp, a 

small tea-pot, a few pretty cups and saucers, 

a covered caddy, or something to take its one 

for holding the dry tea, a small sugar-bowl 

and cream pitcher, and a plate of sweet 
crackers, or, as the English say, “ biscuit,” 
having these you are ready for one friend or 

a dozen. 





+,* 

HIS form of hospitality gives a woman such 
a delightful chance to exercise her taste in 
small things, and to cultivate a charming 
ce. Such trifling additions to the table as 
a match-holder, and a place for the burnt 
matches, a tea-strainer, or a small saucer of 
sliced lemon for the woman who aims to be 
foreign in her fancies, give one, at small cost, 
an opportunity to show that indefinable thing 
called taste. Simplicity is the prime quality 
in a successful “afternoon tea,” and when 
one has not all the dainty devices of the silver- 
smith or the artistic potter, she may use what 
she has and be perfectly comfortable. Her 
own tact and cordiality will make the table 
beautiful. Tea is often ruined by long steep- 
ing, and boiling is an abuse. Boiling water 
ured onthe tea leaves in a tea-pot already 
eated by being “rinsed out” with the hot 
water, should only be allowed to stand a very 
few moments, not more than two or three, 

before it becomes the drink which cheers. 

But, pardon me, some one speaks: 

DeAR AUNT PATIENCE—I think our corner has 
never been so enjoyable and comforting as at the pres- 
ent time. Each one of us has some annoyance (if it is 
not so serious as to be called “trouble’”’) that seems 
sometimes more than we can hear, and it is really a 
great comfort to tell some one of it, even though it be to 
strangers in reality, but not strangers either, for we are 
all children of one Father, and thus a bond of sympathy 
seems to bind us together, which is, indeed, very pleas- 
ant to me. 

Some one says, In speaking of education, that “If you 
are to do nothing but run a type-writer, or sell ribbons 
over the counter, your education will not be lost.” 

Now, [ have been a stenographer, and can say from 
experience that there is no class of work that a woman 
is called to perform, where more is required of her, and 
where a larger, broader knowledge of everything is re- 
quired. She must know how to spell correctly, punctu- 
ate correctly, have a good knowledge of geography 
(or else be continually seeking information as to where 
to send her letters, which will not be looked upon with 
favor in any office); in many instances she is required to 
keep at least a part of the books, must know how to re- 
com her dictations, no matter how twisted and im- 
pe *, that they may read smoothly, as her dictator 

ntended they should read. This is only a beginning of 
what is required of one who “ runs the type-writer.” So 
no one must take it for granted that to run the type- 
writer is mere play, and invest what little money she 
may possess, in the hope of speedily occupying the posi- 
tions which bring $15.00 to $30.00 per week. I have 
known girls to start out with that idea, with little or no 
education to start on, who have been obliged to give up 
after a hard trial at it, having wasted time and money. 

Don’t let this discourage any who are already at 
it; if they have the education to back it, and are 
willing to work hard, not only while they are learnin 
but afterwards, they will probably be able to earn a gooc 
living, but never without this good substantial educa- 
tion. MARY. 


This is but a reiteration of what has been 
said before in respect to the necessity of thor- 
oughness. It is astonishing how muny 
people desire to do great things who have 
not learned to do the sma!l things which are the 
foundation. I long to tell some of my sisters 
who talk of writing for the papers, that they 
really must be able tospell correctly and to have 
a little idea of the proper places for capital 
letters and for punctuation marks. The diffi- 
culty begins with the early training of child- 
ren, and those of us who are deficient and are 
wise enough to know our deficiency, may 
save our children like misfortune by teaching 
them to be accurate and thorough. 

% 


* 

H ERE comes a troop of Chautauquans all 

eager to recommend the course :—J. B. 

H., 2029 Brandywine street, Philadel- 
phia, wants to tell E. L. H. about her circle 
and the “ query” which they find so beneficial. 
F. H. T. thinks that the Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home, 9 Park street, Boston, is a 
great help, where the Chautauqua course seems 
too long and difficult; but “ Primrose,” who 
has graduated after a four years’ course, says: 
“One hardly misses the forty minutes a day if 
it is kept up regularly.” She wishes there 
might be organized in our company a Busy- 
workers’ Society, for keeping up with the cur- 
rent topics of the day and for exchanging 
thoughts suggested by daily reading. I wish 
there might. 

We are quite honored by having a young 
gentleman in Minneapolis ask us to help him 
as we helped E. L. H., and no doubt he will 
find what he wants in what these friends say. 

It is always advantageous to work to a plan. 
Every good housekeeper knows that, and we 
are just learning that, outside of school walls, 


Address all letters to AUNT PATIENCE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 433-435 Arch 


it is well to have a plan of study or reading, 
and it seems to me that now there is an oppor- 
tunity for mental improvement for every one 
who wishes it. 

Almost every one of those who have sent a 
response to KE. L. H. has expressed a desire 
to “help,” and that is one of the pleasant 
features, I think, of these various plans; they 
seem to inspire an unselfish and generous feel- 
ing. It is impossible to hear from all our 
friends, but we must give time for one more 
Chautauquan. 

*, 

DKAR AUNT PATIENCE:—I want to advise FE. L. H. 
to take the C, L. 8. C. course. She will certainly enjoy 
it. By writing to Miss K. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., 
she will get all the information she needs. I can’t tell 
what a comfort and help it has been to me. IT don’t 
think FE. L.H. ’s time can be more occupied than mine 
is; and then the more work—real hard work—one has 
to do, the more need of good pure reading and study. 
Rising at 5.30, going five miles to my place of business, 
leaving there at six o’clock and getting home a little 
afler seven, tired and weary and with mending and 
sewing to do after tea, you can see the day is a long, 
busy one. Saturday I’m kept until ten o’clock; so you 
see I’m a busy-body and the only time I have to read 
is on the street-cars, night and morning; yet I finished 
the course in four years and have since earned a few 
seals. 

I find that it is only the busy working enes that have 
time for such pleasure; and reading in the cars reminds 
meof “our JouRNAL.” Of course, I have to read it 
that way, and would suggest that it would be more 
convenient to handle if smaller and with more pages; 
it is almost Impossible to read it in a crowded car, es- 
pecially this time of year when folks wear so many 
wraps. I’m not finding fault, but could read it with 
more comfort if it was nearer the size of the “ Chau- 
tauquan,” and there may be others situated as I am. 

ITenvy “Janet” her quiet time for reading and rest- 
ing and her freedom from interruption. I don’t think 
T could be lonely on a@ ay pl with ‘a few that I 
loved and plenty to read and sew, 

Well, I'm sure that I’ve written enough for the first 
time, and hope that FE. L. Hf. will become aC. L. 8. C., 
though she may not be able to join a Circle, she can 
enjoy it as a “lone member,” for I did, D. 


Ah! hereisa problem, indeed! We have so 


much to print and so little space and we must 
not use any more small type than is strictly 


necessary. What shall we do? We must 
learn, for one thing, to be concise. 
+ 


Pardon me for writing to you, but you seem so kind 
that I can’t but think you will help me, 

Do you know of any organization that sends out 
reading matter? If there is, pleas. tell me how I can 
have some sent to me? 

We live in western Nebraska, and this entire country 
lost all their crops by aterrible drought, nothing even 
raised, so a dreadful winter confronts us. Under these 
circumstances, of course T couid not renew my sub- 
scription to THe LADIES’ HoME JourY orany ofthe 
papers we formerly took, and yo . uardly realize 
the loneliness of it all now, as weit as the hardness. 
The December number of Lapirs’ Home JourRNAL 
was so full of love and good-wii! that I thought even 
if you did not know of such a society, you might know 
some person Who would send me avr JouRNALS after 
reading them, or who might have old books or maga- 
zines on hand that she would gladly send did she but 
pe it would brighten one “ poverty-stricken 
1ome! 

I do not know thatTam right in making this personal 
appeal; but if [have translated your Christmas mes- 
sage too literally, forgive my troubling you. 

(Mrs.) WM. A. W. 


It pains me to see valuable reading matter 
thrown away. In my home, all the periodi- 
cals, newspapers and magazines, of which we 
have many, are gathered up and a weekly dis- 
tribution is made of them. A roll of papers 
can be sent across the continent for a very 
small sum. If in every home a list of isolated 
and lonely families could be kept to whom 
occasional packages of reading matter could 
be sent, a great deal of good could be done 
with very small outlay of trouble and money. 


DEAR SISTERS :—Have you ever thought that one of 
the great disturbers of home peace is fretting? What 
can be more annoying than to have some member of 
the household continually fretting about little things? 
There is always something to find fault with if we look 
for it, especially in housework and the care of children. 
It takes a good deal of stamina to avoid getting in a 
habit of being fretful, and there is nothing much worse 
for children than to be found fault with in that way; 
they soon develop the same disposition and thus it 
spreads through the whole household, 

A good many of us would be astonished to be told we 
are habitual fretters; yet, when the nerves are over- 
strained from too much work or too close confinement, 
and the children are cross and quarrelsome, fretting is a 
luxury most of us are prone to indulge in. This habit, 
like other bad habits, grows stronger the more we in- 
dulge in it, until nothing is ever quite right and we are 
kept busy all the time fault-finding. How much extra 
load this makes for us to carry, those persons will know 
who have tried it. Mrs. Stowe says: “To be truly 
heroic in the insipid details of everyday life is a rare 
virtue.” And TI think her words are very true as there 
are few of us but succumb sometimes under the small 
annoyances of every day, and so help disturb the peace 
of our homes. The late Helen H. Jackson must have 
felt strongly on this subject when she wrote: “ Men call 
fretting a minor fault—a foible, and not a vice. But 
there is no vice, except it be drunkenness, which can so 
utterly destroy the peace and happiness of a home.” 

Too much cannot be said to encourage cultivating a 
cheerful disposition, for it can be cultivated; and what 
a comfort a cheerful sunny temper is in a household! 
How it lightens our cares and cheers our despondency ! 
Do we not all know some persons whose very faces 
seem to brighten the room as soon as they enter, and we 
feel our own load grow lighter listening to their cheerful 
words? Of course, a disposition so nearly perfect can 
only be attained through great faith in Cod and much 
forgetfulness of self. We may not all attain to perfec- 
tion, but we may all try for it 


“The music that can deepest reach 
And cure all ills is cordial eee D 


If all the fretfulness could be taken from 
our homes what a wonderful change it would 
make! Fretful children, fretful mothers and 
fretful fathers—alas! how many of them 
there are! And it is one of those misery- 


producing, endless chains. Fretfulness in the 
father and in the mother, of course brings 
fretfulness in the children, and then fretfui 
children make fretful fathers and mothers. 
The old question of “which comes first, the 
egg or the hen?” 

difference, that it is evident that the parents 
must first subdue the 
selves before they expect it to be accomplished 
in the children. If we realized how serene 
and healthful a temper the little child is en- 


dowed with at birth, who comes from parents | 


serene and peaceful in spirit, there would be 
more care to avoid all disturbance of temper 
in the home. You say itis hard. Of course 
it is hard; but is it harder than to endure the 
misery which follows when the habit of fret- 
fulness has once been allowed domination? 

*_% 

cs 

DveAR AUNT PATIENCE :—I hepe you will not think 

my letter out of place; if not, please answer through 
the JouRNAL. Moths have got into my carpet. I have 
not seen one, but they have cut it badly. What will 
keep them out? I would also like to know something 
of their habits. Do they live from one season to 
another, or do they only last one? 5. P. 8. 


Moths do not live over—as destructive 
animals—from one season to another. The 
egg is laid by a miller, it is hatched, and 
the little larva finds its food lying just about 
it, and helps itself freely. Having grown 
to a proper size, it encases itself and re- 
mains quiet until the time for its emerging 
has come, and then it becomes a miller, to lay 
eggs again; orit is a beetle, as in the case of 
the “buffalo moth,” which proceeds much in 
the same way. If you can secure your gar- 
ments against the devastations of the egg- 
laying parent, or, if you can makethe garment 
so unwholesome for the little worm when itis 
hatched as to prevent its life, your garment, 
or your carpet, is safe. I believe the surest 
way to protect against moths is to keep the 
things which are liable to injury from them, 
constantly clean and shaken. Care in sweep- 
ing the carpets around the edges, and frequent 
shaking of clothing, will be as safe a means 
as any. Where this is impossible, the gar- 
ment should be put away when it is not in 
actual use (after careful brushing and beating), 
so securely that the miller or beetle will not 
find its way to it to deposit its eggs. For the 
destruction of eggs already laid, or larva al- 
ready hatched, there is nothing so efficacious, 
I believe, as benzine; but it is a dangerous 
remedy. The sad experience of one of our 
number should be a warning. She destroyed 
a beautifully decorated and furnished room 
by a too careless use of benzine. I have al- 
yays been aware that all fire must be re- 
moved from proximity to benzine, but in this 
case it is reported that friction caused the fire 
which was so destructive. 
+ 

DEAR AUNT PATIENCE:—If you were not Aunt 
Patience, but an unmarried woman, between forty and 
fifty, would you like to be called “aunt” by your “ sisters, 
cousins and aunts,” and everybody else whenever they 
have occasion tospeak to you, or of you, in public, street, 
store, church, everywhere, and always among stran- 
gers, children, servants, no matter who, it is always 
aunt Car’line? Would you like tobe introduced ata 
sociable as aunt Car’line Smith ? 

To me it seems disrespectful, and I have had many 
pleasant occasions marred by being so designated. Any 
one of those offenders would be deeply insulted should 
T call them aunt, evenin private. To me it seems very 
ill-bred. Perhaps I am too sensitive. I wish an opinion 
ziven * Just Among Ourselves.” I wish to know who 
8 right, I, or my five hundred friends. 

CAR’LINE SMITH. 


The name “ Aunt” has been associated in 
our household with so many beloved ones 
who have been angels of mercy in times 
of sickness, who have shared our labors 
and our joys that I cannot think of it 
as an unpleasant epithet. “Aunt Anne,” 
“Aunt Mary,” “Aunt Fannie,” “ Auntie 
Brokaw,” “ Auntie Bell,” these with others 
are names so dear that I am unable to believe 
that in either case, though in someit was the 
common title of an unmarried women, it 
could be considered as ataunt. [should cherish 


the name. 


DKAR AUNT PATIENCE :—Pardon me ff this is pre- 
sumptive in an African woman, who has a real desire 
to benefit her race. A goodly number of my sisters 
read and treasure your helpful words and = to prac. 
tical use all improved household methods, Each is con- 
cerned about her personal appearance. What color 
shall T wear? is a question she often asks and must be 
decided for each one according to her own complexion. 
A refined colored woman of my acquaintance wears a 
serviceable and becoming dress, of material just the 
color of her skin, relieved with bright-colored trim- 
mings. She does not idly wish her complexion lighter 
than nature intended, because she knows a clear, dark- 
brown skin, of velvety softness, is always admissible. 
She saves time and trouble by keeping one-third of her 
hair cut in the form ofa bang; with the aid ofa curler (to 
give the kinks a looser appearance) this is beautifully 
arranged, With outward adornment, my sisters, let us 
not forget Inward grace, but aim to equal our fairer sis- 
ters in moral and social qualifications, as two distinct 
bodies of water rushing toward the same sea strive to 
bless the land through which we pass. QUADROON, 


We gladly welcome this sister into our 
company. Her advice is equally good for us 
all. Itis the inward grace which makes the 
most permanent outward beauty. 

+ % 
& 

DEAR AUNT PATIENCE:—I have been married nine 
years, and trying all that time to keep house, but can 
truthfully say I do not enjoy om pe ge Mother 
always said work first and then read . but, my dear sis- 
ters, since I live ina house of my own,I just reverse 
it. I think a woman should read more and work less. 
I find reading keeps the spirits up. I read the JouRNAL, 
and TI can learn more from one number of it than I can 
in my kitchen in a month. Tenjoy writing for papers, 
but my husband objects. What am I to do with him? 
He is a good, kind husband, but_he objects so strongly 
to that, that sometimes I think I wil! not wy any — 

ERCIA. 


I am very much afraid your husband is 
right and that it would be better for you to 
spend more time in doing a housewife’s duties 
faithfully and thoroughly. And I would also 
suggest that a little more study would be ad- 
vantageous, 

#,* 

DEAR AUNT PATIENCE :—Won’'t you let me sit down 
beside you and rest, while I havea little chat? r. 
Bok’s advice to ladies about noone made me think 
of an aunt of mine. She don’t like itif I refuse to fe 
shopping with her, andshe wonders why the clerks 
don’t seem to see her. But you wouldn't if you could 
see her look and look, and spy this defect and that, and 
stand, and hesitate, examine, and dawdle, and ponder, 
until the faces of the clerk’s and mine are flushed_Lwith 
shame and indignation, and I wish I could take her by 
the hand and lead her out of that store to some bright 
spot where things are so dazzling and heavenly that she 
could decide what she wants in a flash. There, Aunt 
Patience, I feel rested. Good-bye. M. 

Aunt PATIENCE. 


. 


is repeated here with this | 


fretfulness in them- | 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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WE OFFER THIS AMOUNT FOR AN 
ORIGINAL ADVERTISING NOVELTY 


ro vu Man or Woman, Boy or Girl wo suace 


DEVISE THE BEST ORIGINALITY TO 
ADVERTISE 
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IN EVERY HOME IN AMERICA 
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Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-F ood.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone growth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless. 

For sale by leading druggists. Send two-cent 

stamp for pampbiet * Teething Made Easy.” 
THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


LADIES by the MILLION 


Read and study what is of interest to them in 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get rid of 
the vexations and annoyances arising from 
the unsatisfactory laundering of the collars and 
cuffs worn by the male members of the house- 
hold. This can be done by substituting the 
famous LINENE goods, which are perfect-fit- 
ting, fashionable and always ready for use 
They are in six styles, turn-down and stand-up 
If your dealer does not have them, send six 
cents for samples (naming size and style), with 
catalogue. 
THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 


27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST HOME GAME. 
ADAPTED FOR EITHER CHILDREN OR ADULTS 
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No Parlor Table Game has ever been published which has had so 
great a sale. For 20 years the best families have had it in their 
homes, and so enjoyed it that now it is always called for when the 
question arises ‘‘ What shall we play?” For sale by leading Book, 
Stationery and Toy Stores all over the United States, 

SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 41 John Street, New York 


$350, IN 3 WEEKS made by one lady 





We will furnish 

you an independent business of youR 
OWN at which you can do the same. No capital 
required, Address WESTERN NOVELTY Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Lock Box 13565. 
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TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 
Hair & Skin 
Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful, _ Infallibie for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
ekin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 


burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
60 Cts. BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St. New York, 
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DINING WITH THE SHAH OF PERSIA 


—_—_—— 


By MarsHALyt P. WILDER. 


HAVE dined with the Shah of 
Persia. It was in the Jubilee 
year when the Persian po- 
tentate visited Europe. The 
dinner was given in London, 
and there were present a large 
number of well-known men, 

The affair was gorgeous and 
ceremonious. The foods were 
rich and rare. When the table 
had been laid, all the titled personages present 
gathered on either side of the door leading 
into the banqueting-room, while further down 
the hall were grouped the less consequential 
people, of whom I was one. The Shah, ac- 
companied by his suite, passed down between 
the two rows of people and into the dining- 
room, taking his place at the head of the 
table. Afterhim entered the Prince of Wales 
and the more prominent guests. On the 
Shah’s right, sat the Prince, and on his lefta 
little black fellow, with the euphonious name 
of Azezses, who is the Shah's special favorite. 
He is a great pet, and is looked upon as a sort 
of mascot. 

Frequent visits to civilized countries have 
sufficed to make the Shah somewhat like a 
European in his manners. On the occasion 
of his first visit, he insisted on having a piano 
placed on the backs of half-a-dozen of his 
suite, instead of on the floor. Now he is con- 
tent to have it stand on its own legs. He has 
not yet acquired the knack of holding his 
knife and fork like an expert. In many re- 
spects he seemed to be uncertain as to his 
manner of eating. On such occasions, he 
would observe his neighbors and follow their 
example. Etiquette demands that the Shah 
only converse with persons of nobility; so 
that your humble servant didn’t have an op- 
portunity to speak to him. Most of the talk- 
ing was done through an interpreter, as the 
Shah is not much of a linguist. He has picked 
up a smattering of French, but not enough to 
sustain him in conversation. Hespoke much 
to the little black fellow at his side. This boy 
isa great mimic, and is a source of much 
amusement and diversion tothe Shah, 

The manner of this Oriental ruler was calm 
and unassuming. Hedid not appear to take 
much notice of what was going on, but in 
reality he is asharp observer. Heis a man of 
advanced ideas, but owing to the indolent 
temperament peculiar to inhabitants of the 
East, he does not impress one as_ being in pos- 
session of more than ordinary intelligence. 
This is far from being the case, however. He 
has much reserve force. Though unassuming 
in demeanor, he has a mighty big opinion 
of himself, and considers himself the equal 
of anybody. 

In his own country the Shah is called 
“ Lord of lords.’ He has no end of titles, all 
big words, a list of which would take up too 
much of the valuable space of THe Lapres’ 
HomE Journat. Herules over 8,000,000 people, 
and his dominions extend over an area of 
80,000 square miles. A visit to Persia would 
be like livingin Europe in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. There are no theatres, 
no opera-houses, no modern institutions what- 
ever. There are six miles of railroad, but 
there is no traffic over them. Since an acci- 
dent occurred in which two or three men 
were killed, the road has stopped running. 
The priests had much to do with this. They 
are extremely conservative, and look with dis- 
approval upon all modern innovations. 

The Shah has over sixty wives, four of 
whom accompanied him to Europe. His 
meeting with Mrs. Gladstone, who has been 
married well nigh sixty years to the Grand Old 
Man, drew forth the remark from some one, 
that it were more desirable to have one wife 
for sixty years than sixty wives for one year. 
And this remark I endorse, though not from 
experience. 

The dinner passed off rather quietly, as is 
generally the case at such ceremonious func- 





tions. It was long, tedious, and far from 
agreeable. The Prince of Wales watched the 


progress of the Shah, who eat very sparingly 
of everything, and when he was almost fin- 
ished, passed the word around the table, so 
that all the guests were ready to rise when the 
Shah arose. The exit was accompanied with 
the same pomp as the entry, and when the 
Shah and his suite passed out, the restraint 
was taken away. The guests found their 
tongues and conversed at freedom. 

It occurred to me, as I sat at the table and 
watched the Shah, who looks for allthe world 
like a North American Indian, that I would 
not care to change places with him, in spite 
of his titles, wives and jewels. Contentment 
isa rare jewel. Liberty of action, freedom of 
movement and speech, are richer possessions 
than rubies. A boy who is a citizen of this 
great Republic is richer than the rulerof whom 
I have just written. The most honorable 
position in the world is within his reach. 
There is no higher honor than to be entrusted 
with the government of sixty millions of free 
poe. Of course all the JouRNAL boys cannot 

e Presidents, but you never know when you 
are talking to a President now-a-days, and I 
am getting more and more deferential to even 
the newsboys on the street. 


HOW TO MAKE A WRITING-DESK 


By Annie Exvuicotr DouGLas 


FLAT-TOP writing-desk 
at which two persons 
can conveniently write 
and have plenty of 
space for books, papers, 
etc., is a luxury desired 
by many who cannot 

S afford to purchase the 
Gis expensive ones offered 

for sale. But a substantial desk can be easily 
made that will be an ornament to the library 
or sitting-room and a comfort to its possessor. 
Below is given a list of the articles, with 
the cost of each, necessary for the construc- 
tion of a desk forty-nine inches long, thirty 

inches wide, and twenty-eight inches high. A 

smaller desk could be made at proportionately 

less expense. 





For cartage of packing-box . . . « «+ « « + 25 
2 1-5 yards dark red felt (double fold), @#1.00 . . 220 





2 yards dark red cotton flannel, @ 12'¢ cents. . pa) 
700 brass tacks, @ 7 cents per hundred . . . . . 49 
2 doz. brass rings, @ 2 cents per doz. .« .« « « + OA 
SyerdeWeemewWwe « «ese eee e eee 8 8 02 
6 large blotters, obtainable at an insurance agency 00 
pa kk eke Oe OO 8 8 eS ee eB 8 05 

Total $3 30 


The boxes used for packing men’s heavy 
clothing are stronger, and therefore more de- 
sirable than an ordinary dry-goods box, the 
ends being strengthened by boards four inches 
wide, which are fastened along the edges and 
form a large panel in the centre of each end. 
These boxes can be obtained for nothing, or 
for a small sum, at any large clothing house. 


leah 
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Take the bottom of the box for the top of 
the desk. Drive in all protruding nails and 
fill the crevices with the putty, which must 
harden before the desk is covered. Then with 
ounce tacks, secure the blotters to the top of 
the desk, being careful to keep their edges 
close together so as to form a perfectly smooth 
surface. 

From the middle of each side commencing 
at the bottom of the desk, saw a space twenty- 
four inches wide and nineteen inches high, 
From this point, arch the space so that the 
centre of the are will be two inches from the 
top of the desk. The sawed edges must be 
fastened on the inside by narrow cleats, and 
small pieces of wood should be nailed across 
the sides for the shelves to rest upon; these 
may be made from the boards that formed the 
cover of the box, two or three being placed at 
each end of the desk. 

Now fasten the wire with screw-eyes in 
front of the shelves as nearly as possible to 
the top of the desk, and from the cotton flan- 
nel make a curtain for each side, using the 
brass rings to suspend them from the wires. 

The shelves and the entire inside of the 
desk may be covered with red paper cambric, 
which, though not necessary, gives a neat 
finish, 

The desk is now ready to be covered. Cut 
the felt for the sides so that it will extend 
from the bottom to within eight inches of the 
top of the desk, and lap over the ends and 
sawed edges where it must be fastened with 
small tacks to hold it in place. 

Fit a piece of the felt in each panel and ex- 
tend it over the edges of the narrow “ brace- 
boards.”” Cut pieces of felt the width of the 
narrow boards surrounding the panels, and 
fasten the horizontal strips first, then the 
vertical strips with the small tacks, which 
should be driven lightly, so that they may be 
easily removed, 

The felt should now be stretched tightly 
over the top of the desk and extended eight 
inches on each side to meet the covering 
already tacked to the lower part of the sides. 
It must be carefully fitted round the arches 
and tacked on the inside of the desk. At the 
ends the top cover may lap over about half- 
an-inch, 

This manner of using the felt cuts it to the 
best advantage and makes the sides of the 
desk look less plain than if covered with a 
continuous piece of felt. 

The brass tacks may now be driven one 
inch apart around the arches, across the top 
and bottom of the sides, where the two pieces 
of felt join, and around the panels and edges 
of the “ brace-boards.”’ 

This done, the desk is completed and ready 
for use. 

A drawer might be placed on each side of 
the desk, and casters fastened at the corners so 
that it could be more easily moved, but these 
improvements would, of course, entail addi- 
tional skill and expense. 





FOOLING AWAY TIME 


By Hezekiah BuTrreERWOoRTH 

OME weeks ago I was in 
P Washington. It was 
September. The nights 
were glorious, and noth- 
ing on earth is more 
beautiful than the Capi- 
tol by moonlight, ex- 
cept the Taj in India 
under the Indian moon. 

Congress was in ses- 
sion and I was one 
night walking from the Capitol with an old 
Congressman, Suddenly the latter said to me: 

“Garfield once told me of the solemn im- 
pressions that the flags of the city made upon 
him on the evening before the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. He felt somehow that it was a 
night of destiny. Lincoln! What aman he 
was from a boy!” 

‘“From a boy!’? The expression set me to 
thinking. I walked about the streets where 
in the moonlight the monument seems to 
follow and to watch oneeverywhere. I recalled 
a visit that I once made to Springfield, Llinois, 
and an old pioneer I met there. 

“TI knew Lincoln when he was a young 
man,” he said. ‘‘ He was a tall, lank fellow, 
and his trousers were always too short for 
him. You should have seen him then, He 
used to walk ten miles to borrow law books, 
and when he was returning he would sit down 
on a log by the roadside and study. I could 
show you the place now. Lincoln was a hard 
student—he never fvoled away any time.” 

Garfield himself was a man of destiny. His 
fellow students have the same recollection of 
him that the old pioneer had of Lincoln. He 
regarded time as a trust. He never wasted 
any. 

Dr. David Livingstone, perhaps, exerted the 
most powerful influence on the world for good 
of any man of his time. The civilization of 
Africa will doubtless be due to his inspiration. 
He once had a very faithful Sunday-school 
teacher. When this man was dying he sent 
for him, and said to him: 
on Davie, make religion the business of your 

ife. 

The boy did so. He studied Latin while 
working at the loom. When he had gradu- 
ated from the Glasgow University, he said 
with great self-respect in regard to the manner 
that he had secured his education— 

“T never had a dollar that I did not earn.” 

He was a man of destiny. He never wasted 
any time. 

What is destiny? <A full harvest of life. 
How do full harvests come? By keeping the 
hoe bright in the spring time. Said Cicero, 
zp Even my leisure hours have their occupa- 
tion.” 

Success in life is the right use of time. The 
boys who will influence the future are those 
who are toiling while others are idling and 
dreaming. 





' “ Destiny is not 
Without thee, but within; thyself must make 
Thyself.” 

In the mathematics of life 1 plus 1 is not 2, 
but more than 2. Let me tell you a secret, 
boys. 1 plus 1 equal 3. He who uses time 
rightly and gains an advantage makes life a 
compound addition, It is not simple but com- 
pound interest that comes to him, and the 
sooner he begins to coin his hours the more 
of power and advantage he will have. To 
him that hath shall be given. The first thing 
to do in life is to have. 

The right use of time in youth will become 
a habit. That habit will grow. It will be- 
come character, Character will be destiny. 
The man of destiny brings his carrying power 
from a boy, like Lincoln and Garfield. 

When the additions of life amount to more 
than 10 you carry one. 8o life is built. Do 
you see the principle? 

Let me then give you some queer looking 
advice— 

Have— 

Hold— 
and you need not concern yourself about the 
increase. Time isa good friend, and a hard 
enemy; it will increase the harvest of all 
your endeavors, for in its arithmetic 1 plus 1 
equal 3, and 0 plus 0 equal 0, 


ABOUT THOSE PROBLEMS 


Tis very evident that the Journat is being 
read by a great many boys who know just 
what they want, and know how toask for it, 

too. Last month the question put to them 
was:— If the JourNAL should make you a 
present of Ten Dollars tobe used for spending 
money, what would you do with it? How 
would you spend it?” And the way the answers 
have come pouring in is simply marvelous. 
They are bright letters, too, nearly every one 
of them—letters to make the JourNnaAL proud 
of its boys. Next month I am going to give 
you the name of the boy whose letter took the 
ize, and at the same time print the best five 
fosters, I wish I could show you all the good 
ones, but to do that would take all the space 
in the JournaL from the front cover clear 
through the Questions and Answers. There 
couldn't be prizes for all, of course, but every- 
body will have another chance; there are to 
be several more very tempting opportunities 
in the near future. Just keep your eyes open. 

The April number will contain also the cor- 

rect solution of the * Missing Word Problem,” 
and will give the names of the boys who sent 
in the first five correct answers. Iam glad to 
see how much interest the boys are taking in 
these puzzles; there are plenty of good ones 
in my envelope yet. 





Tue Boys’ Eprror. 


DRESS PATTERNS 


BY THE TAILOR METHOD. 
aa Cut from Your Own Measure. 
Send for blanks and instructions 


1 
will fit without change of seam. 
HATIONAL PATTERN CO., Bloomington, tii, 
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POPE MFC. co., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW, FASCINATING, INSTRUCTIVE 
w0G AMES 











Any number can play—Three Games in One. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry M, Stanley write that the 
game is very interesting and amusing, and they 
are delighted with it, Will send by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00. GEO, F. COOK, 
Manufacturer, 26 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. For circular, send stamp. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PEN 


"4 the BEST, 


Are AMERICAN ~% ‘ 
MILLERBROS. GurteryCo, M-F.R.S.cf STEEL PENS 
Ink E f wo F C 


MERIDEN NN 
Eo LADIES’ BICYCLES 
KT (ry ‘ 


= = a All makes, new or hand at lowest 
ys dame. prices easy payments, Ly exe ch 
bree. se. 0. Peoria, 


4O COUPON OFFERS AND 


ey pour large Illus, Catalog of SCROLLS 
Tools, Designs,and 30 CTS. WORTH of 
full ~ Satan an SAW DESIGNS sent 
FREE for10 cts. in stamps to stage 
DIIN WILKINBON CO., 269 Btate BL. Ohi 


LADY AGENT Send for terms to Mme. McCabe's 


Celebrated Corsets and Waists. 


SAMPLE FREE sr. routs conser co., 87. Lonis, Mo. 
| CRIPPLES.wni 
ractical 


lida 
IRV Tricycles the most 
— practical, ‘tn ladies and 
FE ls. 63" Satisfaction guaranteed 
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Best for 





ris, 
Saige zs 
F AY M « COw Ohio. 


10 Cts. With nameon lic. Agents sell 1 to 










8 gross a day. $8 to $20 profit, 

Outfits “ar stamping names on key rings,meta | 
checks, &c. Other novelties. oS 
G.W.JOPSON, Box638, Meriden,ct 


BATH | ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


Affording a} A Priceless - 
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Turkish Bath | whe are un- jj 
at home. able to walk \ 

Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. 


Central Chair Co,. New Haven, Conn, 
Violin Outfits! 


Sent to any part of 
the United States 
on 1 to 3 days’ trial 
before buying. & 
CENTS brings you 
our beautifully fl- 
lustrated 100-page Catalogue of Musical Instruments. Mail 
orders a specialty Few! STORY, 28 Central St., Koston, Mass, 
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“PARTED BANG.” 


Made of natural CURLY HAIR 
guaranteed becoming to ladies who wea? 
their hair parted, $6 up, according to 
size and color. Beautifying Mask, with 
preparation, $2. Hair Goods, Cos- 
metics, ete., sent C. 0. D., anywhere. 
Send to the manufacturer for illustrated 

rice-lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 State St. 

tral Musie Hall, Chicago. 


: BABY R25 8/4252: BICYCLES 


Yin B) 


FOR ALL WHO WANT 


AGEME: Bip 


““COTTAGE SOUVENIR,” No. 2. 
A book of handsom LDING DESIGNS. 


WRITE TO U8; will send beautiful prospectus 
or sample pages of this work. Address, 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Arch’ts, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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LARGE VARIETY. 
LATEST STYLES. 
AT FACTORY 
PRICES. 


PAPER 


Best quality, without gold, - 4e. to roll, 
- &e, * “ 


Gold paper, - ° ° 
Finest Embossed paper, - 156*800, 


Samples sent to any part of the U.S. on receipt of 
10¢. postage. COMO PAPER CO., 232 Kinzie 8t., Chieago, IIL, 
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URNITUR POLI 
£ what Ld Fae OLls ba} 
— furniture. Itinstantly removes 
he white, dusty appearance, devel- 
o instead the greatest beauty of the wood, while enriching 
its color in a remarkable manner, and imparting the warm tone 

and soft lustre of the wax polish. 
A can be applied by any person, is permanent in its 
IN effect, ann with its use all articles of furniture. 

both new and old, assume a tone and beauty not before supposed 
possible. Pieces that before attracted no attention now become & 
source of continua! delight, and an air of quiet refinement is im- 

rted to the whole house. Price, $4 a bottle, express 
dealers, or THE BALTIMORE SPECIALTY COM. 
PANY, 314 ST. PAUL ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


AEOLI AN Improved Construction. Exquisite 





Music. HARPS catalogue, free. 
G. J. HOLBROOK, 88 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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MERELY HOUSEHOLD MACHINES 


By Mrs. M. E. Sanprorp 





sits EITHER sewing-ma- 
74 chines or washing-ma- 
chines, nor yet coffee- 
mills or egg-beaters, 
but women. Women 
whose lives run in such 
deep grooves and con- 
tinuous lines that any 
effort to get them out 
threatens destruction to 
everything concerned. 
Women whose washing must be done on 
Monday ; ironing, Tuesday; baking, Wednes- 
day, if the skies fali. Whose floors are spot- 
less and whose tinware is a marvel; whose 
weekly mending is never a day behind; who 
would not let one of their children go with a 
button off their shoe for a thousand dollars, 
or take time to tell them a story for two 
thousand. Who follow their husbands about 
with a mop lest they leave a track on the 
entry floor; whose home their children’s play- 
mates always shun, and whose own children 
find the barn far pleasanter than the house, 
yet who would be greatly aggrieved if they 
were not called model mothers. Mothers! 
Bah! Machines is far nearer the mark. 

The writer was personally acquainted with 
one of these human machines. Her house- 
hold matters went like clock-work. Every- 
body rose at exactly such atime, and retired 
on the stroke of the clock ; her meals were ex- 
actly on time ; her kitchen was always in order; 
her butter was perfect and always commanded 
two cents more per pound than that of her 
neighbors. She called herself a Christian, but 
if the weather, which sometimes audaciously 
interfered with her plans, turned warm during 
Saturday night, and the cream reached the 
proper point for churning before Monday 
morning, churned it must be, lest she might 
lose the two cents extra per pound. She 
never went to church Sunday evenings, be- 
cause she must get the clothes picked up and 
soaking, and the breakfast as nearly ready as 
possible for Monday morning; and yet that 
woman would talk about “ keeping the Sab- 
bath holy!” 

Her only daughter, a young married lady, 
lived about six miles distant, and one bright 
morning when the churn dasher was dancing 
merrily up and down, and she was making 
south calculations on having ten pounds of 
butter for which she would get twenty cents 
more than any other woman in the town, a 
messenger came saying that her daughter had 
been taken suddenly and seriously ill, and 
she must come at once if she wished to see 
her alive. She was greatly shocked and 
questioned the messenger closely, and decided 
that she would finish the churning before she 
started, for she knew if she left it to stand it 
would be spoiled. She arrived at her daugh- 
ter’s home just after she ceased to breathe; but 
then, she saved her butter! That woman is 
living to-day, and it is doubtful if she realizes 
that she did anything wrong—she is too much 
of a machine. 

Another case, though not so bad, is that of 
a bright, pleasant-faced young matron who 
has a family of five children under twelve 
vears of age to care for, and yet imagines that 
her house ought to compare in order and neat- 
ness with those of her friends who have no 
children, and therefore nearly kills herself 
with overwork and worry; but she is often 
spoken of as that wonderful housekeeper and 
manager. A little three-year old in the family 
has a paralyzed arm, and the family physician 
has said that gentle rubbing and manipula- 
tions of the helpless member would tend to 
restore it. A friend coming in one day, asked. 
if she was treating it as directed. “I don’t 
have time; you know I am driven to death.” 
And yet she finds time to keep her house in 
almost perfect order. Strange that dust and 
fly specks and stained silverware could appeal 
to her more strongly than that helpless little 
arm. If that boy grows to manhood carrying 
that useless hand at his side and learns that 
his mother might have given him two to fight 
life’s battles with if she had not been so de- 
voted to her housekeeping, what sort of rever- 
ence, think you, will he have for “‘ Mother's 
way”? 

Order is Heaven's first law, and is a most 
excellent law for earth, and « household run 
without it is a cheerless spot; but don’t try to 
run any home by cast-iron rules, or try to 
make a merry, noisy, bounding boy or girl 
into an automaton; don’t put the playthings 
off in some closet to come out once or twice 
a month, in order to keep the house tidy. 
Insist on each taking care of his own things, 
but do let them have a good time. Which 
child will have the happier recollection of his 
childhood—the boy whose busy mother has put. 
aside her work and arranged a simple birthday 
supper for him with half a dozen playmates, 
or the one whose birthday occurring the fol- 
lowing week, asked if he could invite his little 
friends to tea, received a sharp, ‘ No indeed, 
to-morrow is my regular ironing day and I 
am not going to put it off to get supper for a 
lot of noisy boys”? Which mother, think you, 
will have the better influence over her boy at 
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f EDITED AND CONDUC TED BY-MISLOUISA-KIAPP 


H°USEKEEPER 


Mrs. KNAPP cordially invites the JOURNAL 
sisters to send her any new receipt or idea for 
kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid 
for at liberal rates. Questions of any sort, 
relating to housekeeping, may be asked without 
hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in 
this Department. Address all letters to Mrs. 
LOUISA KNAPP, care of THE LabDiES’ Home 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa 


fifteen? If a child’s birthday comes on Mon- 
day, the neighborhood will be able to stand 
the shock if your washing goes over to the 
next day, and 
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ou devote yourself to making | 


that day one that the child will never forget. | 


Nonsense, do you say? Very well, say it; 
only, when the boys and girls get as far ahead 
of you as the East is from the West, and con- 
sider you an old fogy; when they grow to 
think it is not weak while to share their 
plans, thoughts and ideas with mother; when 
you see developed in them, perhaps, faults 
which are wrecking their lives, blemishes that 
your influence could once have smvoothed 
away, then say “ Nonsense,’’ too, and be satis- 
fied if you can. 

If you can have help enough to keep your 
household machinery in perfect running order 
without making a machine of yourself, do so 
by all means; white floors are lovely, shining 
tinware is very fine, spotless windows and 
highly-polished silver are a delight; the mend- 
ing basket, emptied every week is much to be 
desired, but there are things of more import- 
ance, and if it all depends on one pair of 
hands, one back and one set of nerves, for 
heaven’s sake, for your own sake, for your 
children’s sake, Don’t. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY 


READERS OF THE JOURNAL 








O a busy housewife it is 
the brief hint, given in 
few words, which is 
most helpful. And this 
fact has been borne in 
mind by the Editor in 
presenting the little 
“helps”? given below. 
While to some they 
may, perhaps, prove fa- 
miliar, to others, and 
especially to the young 

housewife, they will possess freshness and a 

helpful interest : 

SOME TABLE-LINEN HINTS 

I O not use a table-cloth a whole week, ora 

napkin after its freshness is gone. 

Soiled table-linen will spoil the daintiest 
dishes. If I did not know that scores ot 
housekeepers, with plenty of money for all 
household expenses, are absolutely stingy in 
regard to the use of table-cloths, [would not 
dare to write these lines. Think of a wife not 
denying her family any delicacy of the season 
andsending many superfluous articles each 
week to the laundry, yet compelling her fam- 
ily to sit around a soiled table-cloth five or six 
days of the week, and providing only one or 
two napkins for seven days. It seems incredi- 
ble, but I know it to be true. 

Even in small families the cloth should be 
changed two or three times in a week, and the 
napkins once every day or two at least. 

Table-linen should be ironed until perfectly 
dry, and folded lengthwise, with the edges even, 

ABOUT STARCHING CLOTHES 
had a “new girl’’ a short time since, ana 
chancing in the laundry saw her prepar- 
ing to hang out her clothes without 
starching. Now, I had always been accus- 
tomed to starching dresses, underwear, skirts, 
ete., in boiled starch, when they were taken 
from thebluing water. Sol asked her when 
she starched the clothes: ‘‘ Not until they are 
dry, ma’am; that is the way I have been 
taught.’ [ only said ‘Very well,” and 
waited the result. When the clothes were 
well dried she took her bowl of starch out 
into the yard, took down the garments to be 
starched; one by one starched them and re- 
placed them on the line. I have found that 
this method requires but little more time or 
labor, that considerably less starch is used, and 
the starch never sticks to the irons. In short, 
my clothes have never looked so well as at the 
present time, though I have had just as pains- 
taking a laundress. Inez REDDING. 
WHEN YOU CLEAN THE STOVE 
HE kitchen stove can be cleaned with 
newspapers ; but whe cleaning the stove 
doitthoroughly. I have been in kitchens 
where the top of the stove received a daily 
polish, but the sides were covered with grease 
and dust, and the opening of the oven doors 
revealed a sight far from pleasant. 

Let the oven be often Gereuchiy cleaned 
with a brush kept for the purpose, then nicely 
washed, and your bread and cakes will have a 
purer flavor. ; 

Never leave dust, or grease, or remains of 
former bakings upon your oven doors, A 
newspaper will remove nearly all of these; a 
wet cloth will complete the cleansing. 

In cleaning the cook-stove do not forget to 
keep the pipe clean within and without,—an 
important point to bear in mind, 













There are two ways to do it 


one natural, the other unnatural. 
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NAT- 


URE says:-—boil the garments, and all dirt with the oily exudations of the 
body, can then be easily removed by a single effort with a pure soap like 





Ivory. ARTIFICE says: 


save labor and fuel by a highly-chemicalled 


washing compound used in cold water. 


The clothes always tell the story 
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They last from 4 to g times as long 


when Nature has her way with Ivory Soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;” they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine, 
Ask for “Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


CopvriGut 1890, ny Ture Procter & GAMBLE Co 





TO KEEP FURNITURE LOOKING CLEAN 
pt oF. &- 
ANY housekeepers are often at 
a great loss in knowing how 
to keep varnished furniture, 
and the kind generally known 
as “oil-finished” looking 
ND) fresh and new, without going 
¢ to the expense of having it 
pT re-varnished or gone over by 
afinisher. ‘There are several 
preparations to be found in stores, recom- 
mended for that purpose; but as all of them, 
that I have seen, have spirits of turpentine as 
an ingredient, they fail in their purpose. If 
any of your numerous lady readers will copy 
and use the receipt and directions I give be- 
low, she will always have her furniture look- 
ing new and bright. After thoroughly dust- 
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ing thearticleand cleaning off whatever specks | 


may be on it, she should mix and apply the 
following :—Take one teaspoonful of pure 
cider-vinegar, and add it to one gill of pure 


raw linseed oil. Shake thoroughly until 
mixed. Apply with a soft woolen rag, rub- 


bing gently. It is only necessary to dampen 
the rag with the mixture and not to thor- 
oughly wetit. It soon dries and leaves the 
article with a bright new face. This prepara- 
tion has the advantage of not gumming—as 
oil alone will do—but giving a fresh look to 
every article of furniture it is applied to. 
Grained or stained work can be freshened up 
in the same manner. White spots, so dis- 
figuring to furniture, can also be removed 
with the same preparation. Many  house- 
keepers use coal-oil or turpentine to rub their 
furniture with, but either one will soon de- 
stroy the gloss. 

In this connection T will say a few words 
about staining floors to those of your readers 
who live outside of the city and large towns, 
and who have frequently to do such things 
themselves. If it is desired to oil or stain a 
floor, it will look much better with one coat 
of stain if you first go all over it with ordi- 
nary coal-oil. After that has dried in, which 
in summer time will generally take,on an 
ordinary pine floor, about half a day, you 
can then apply the stain. In countries where 
the soil is a yellow or red clay, the following 
makes the most desirable floor stain. To a 
quart of boiled linseed oil add about one and 
a-half ounce of raw sienna. According as 
you want the depth of a color you can add 
more sienna. If a darker stain is desired, 
to the same quantity of oil one ounce of burnt 
umber can be used. If a piece of yellow 
bees’-wax, the size of a small nutmeg, is added 
and the oil boiled before adding the coloring 
matter, the floor will have a glossy look. 

ieiesie =a 

I. L. Cragin & Co., of Phila., 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, say they would rather 
close up their immense works than to put one 

rain of adulteration in their Dobbins’ Electric 
oap. Would that all were as honest. 
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GOOD NEWS 


THE 
wows §=6©6TO LADIES 
‘ . 
E Entire New Departure. Handsome 
Present to Every Customer. 
Company Greatest offer. Now’s your 


time to get orders for our cele 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder, and 
secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Kose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, 
Brass Lamp, Castor, or Webster’s Dictionary. 31, Ibs. 
Fine Tea by Mailon receipt of $2.00 and this * ad.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. 0. Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 
ABOUT MILK. 


Dipping milk out of cans 
peddled about the street, sub- 
ject to dust and rain and 
drip from the reins and hands 
of the driver, is unhealthy 
and dirty. 

Ask your dealer in every 
place to use the WHITE- 
MAN MILK JARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


and give it to them. You 
will never have it the old 
way again. Samples, 25 cts. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 
144 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
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Patented, April 17, ’88. 


For the | JOHNSTON'S | For the 
nourishing || delicious 
health | FLUID || stock 
restoring || for 

Food. | BB E. E F 1 Soup. 


Sold by Druggists generally. 


HOW “*.* CHAFING-DISH. 
vial We shail be glad to 
j) mail, on re- 









™ volume con- 
taining twenty- 
‘eight suggest- 
my ions of dainty 
F dishes, which can be 
Fcooked in the Chaf- 
, ing-Dish. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 

New YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


i0  Pkts. Flower Seeds, 10c. 5 Pkts. Vegetable 
Seeds, 10c. Cat. free. J. J. BELL,Windsor, N. ¥- 
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MrS. KNAPP cordially invites the JOURNAL 
sisters to send her any new receipt or idea for 
kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid 
for at liberal rates. Questions of any sort, 
relating to housekeeping, may be asked without 
hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in 
this Department. Address all letters to MRS. 
LouisA KNAPP, care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TWELVE LENTEN LUNCHES 


TO BE CONTRIBUTED IN TWO PRACTICAL AND 
SIMPLE PAPERS 


By ELLen Conway 


FIRST PAPER 





sHE menus for simple 
luncheons given below 
are an attempt to solve 
the problem, which al- 
ways confronts the 
housekeeper, how to 
compass variety with- 
out additional expense. 
The twelve luncheons 
suggested are com- 
mended, not only for 
Lenten and Friday use, but as an agreeable 
change from the meat and potato, cake and 
“sauce” which is the midday portion of so 
many families. Almost all physicians agree 
that we Americans eat too much meat. Very 
few of us are educated up to the point of 
making an agreeable and nutritious meal of 
coarse bread and fruit. In many houses too, 
‘he luncheon must be the children’s dinner. 
fo many people fish offers an agreeable com- 
promise between no meat and too much meat. 
In all our seaboard cities the supply of fish is 
jarge and varied, and in the interior the 
great development of the canning industry 
as made it possible to obtain many varieties 
f fish in almost the same perfection as when 
iresh, so there is hardly any _part of the 
¢ country where fish may not appear in some 
form, at least once a week. 
In the receipts given, the quantities are 
usually intended for six persons. 





“gg Sandwiches. 
Hard Sauce. 


Sardines. 
Lemon Pudding. 
Fruit. 


Sarpines—Open the box carefully with a 
tuer, remove the lid and set the box on 
a 1a plate, providing a silver fork to serve 
om With, 
> Bao Sanpwicnes Chop hard-boiled eggs 
fine with a cucumber pickle, large or small, 
‘tccording to the number of eggs. Pepper and 
alt, adding a little made mustard, and rub- 
ing very smooth with a silver spoon, Spread 
between thin slices of crustless buttered bread, 
Pile on a plate on a folded napkin. 

Loxon Puppinc—Pour a quart of boiling 
mitk over a pint and a half of bread crumbs. 
i wt the mixture intoa buttered pudding dish, 
Utin «a teaspoonful of salt, cover closely with 
a \late, and let it stand half an hour, At the 
end of shat time, beat into it three eggs and a 
teaspoonful of lemon extract. Beat it until it 
is »erfed tly smooth, and bake it'in a hot oven 

.thiree quarters of an hour, 

I4eMon Sauce—Six tablespoonfuls of pow- 

dered sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter and 


« tablespoonful of lemon-juice, beaten until 
simooth 


Salmon Salad. 
Toasted Crackers, 
Gold Cake. 


Macaroni. 
Baked Apples. 


SALMON SALAD—Free the contents of a can 
of salmon from skin and bone, and arrange 
them ona bed of lettuce leaves. Pour over 
the salmon half a cup of lemon juice, and 
serve very cold. 

Macaroni—Break macaroni or spaghetti into 
inch lengths. Boil it fast in salted boiling 
water for fifteen minutes. Butter a baking 
dish, and arrange the macaroni in it in layers, 
dotting each Jayer with bits of butter and 
sprinkling it with pepper and a trifle of ground 
mustard. Over*each layer sprinkle a table- 
spoonful of grated cheese, preferably English. 
Use two tablespoonfuls for the upper layer. 
Pout a cup of milk over the whole, and bake 
tw . ty minutes in a hot oven. 


ASTED CRACKERS—Split Boston crackers 
aur’. tast them until brown over a hot fire, 
or ~tter them lightly, and brown them ina 
hot over. 

Baxew AppLes—Wash large, sour apples 
ai ’acitout the blossom end. Arrange them 
ste “is up in a baking dish. Dissolve half a 
4 of sugar in a cup of boiling water and 
pour over them. Cover closely, and bake in 
a aoderate oven until tender, from one to 
free hours. Serve with cream, 


Gotp Cake—Rub a generous half cup of 
‘utter to a cream, add a teacupful of powdered 
sugar, the beaten yelks of four eggs, and half 
a cup of milk, in the order given. Sift to- 
gether a pint of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
salt anda teaspoonful and a half of baking- 
powder, and stir it into the mixture. Beat 
until perfectly smooth, add a teaspoonful of 
lemon extract and bake in a shallow tin, 
lined with buttered paper, from twenty 
minutes to half an hour, in a steady oven, 
being careful not to open the oven door sud- 
denly upon it. Powdered sugar sifted thickly 
over the top, just before baking, improves its 
appearance,or you ean cover it with icing. 
Cut it in square blocks, 





Wuirte Icrnc—Stir into the wnbeaten white 
of an egg, confectioner’s sugar sufficient to 
make a paste stiff enough to mold with your 
fingers. Spreadit on the cake with a knife 
wet in cold water, and set in a cold place to 
harden. 


Plain Omelette. 
Tomato Toast. 
Prune Jelly. Pound-Cake. 


PLAIN OMELETTE—Break six eggs into a 
bowl, beat them very light and add six table- 
spoonfuls of hot water. Have an iron sauce- 
pan, about eight inches in diameter, hot, and 
melt in it one tablespoonful of butter. Pour 
in the eggs and shakethe sauce pan vigorously 
until the mixture thickens. Let it stand a 
minute or two to brown, run a knife around 
the sidesof the saucepan, and double it over. 
Slip it into a hot dish and serve immediately. 
Just before folding it, sprinkle half a tea- 
spoonful of salt over the top of the omelette. 

Tomato Toast—Stew a quart of tomatoes 
cut into small pieces, until you can mash them 
smooth with a spoon, and season them with 
butter, pepper and salt, and pour them over 
slices of buttered toast. 

Prune Jeviy--Soak a pound of prunes in 
a quart of water three hours. Drain them 
and strain the water in which you soaked 
them. 
sugar and let it boil half an hour. Remove 
the stones from the prunes, and put them into 
the boiling syrup, and boil it up again. Soak 
half a box of gelatine in a little cold water, 
and stir it into the boiling prunes. Pour them 
into a mold wet with cold water, and set them 
in a cold place to harden, Serve with sugar 
and cream. 

Pounp-Cake—Beat a pound of butter to a 
cream, stir in a pound of sifted powdered 
sugar, and the rind and juice of a lemon. 
Beat ten eggs very light, and add to the butter 
and sugar. Mix thoroughly and add a pound 
of sifted flour. Beat thoroughly, and bake in 
a moderate oven, in tins lined with buttered 
paper, about an hour. This cake will keep in 
a cool, dry place for several weeks, even after 
being cut. 

Pickled Fish, 
Egg Salad. 
Strawberry Shortcake. 


Pick LED Fisu—Pick any kind of cold boiled 
fish to pieces, and cover it with vinegar, to 
which you have added salt and pepper, a 
pinch of ground cloves, a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and half a teaspoonful of onion 
juice. Let itstand ten hours before using. 

Kao Satap—Arrange a bed of celery or 
lettuce leaves on a platter, Boil six fresh egys 
seven minutes. When they are thoroughly 
cold remove the shells, and cut them in slices, 
lay them on the lettuce, and cover with 
mayonnaise dressing. The dish may be gar- 
nished with parsley or celery leaves. 

STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE—Sift together two 
cupfulsof flour, half a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, and half a teaspoonful of salt. With 


Toast. 


a knife cut into it acup of shortening, either | 


butter or half lard and half butter, or, if you 
are very careful about handling it, you may 
use lard alone. When it is thoroughly mixed 
add a little iced water, just enough to makea 
very stiff dough, Mixit thoroughly and turn 
itouton a floured molding-board. Witha 
floured rolling-pin, roll it out into a sheet a 
quarter of an inch thick, handling it as little 
as possible. Cut out circles four inches in 
diameter and lay them two together in a 
buttered baking pan. Bake them in a quick 
oven about twenty minutes, or until nicely 
browned. Remove them from the pan, pull 
them apart and spread them with thoroughly 
ripe strawberries partly mashed with a spoon 
and sprinkled with sugar. Serve either hot 
or cold. 





Mayonnaise of Cod. 
Rice Croquettes. 
Deep Apple Pie. 


MAYONNAISE OF Cop—Pick cold boiled cod 
into large flakes; cover it with a mayonnaise 
dressing, garnishing it with cold boiled eggs 
cut in slices. Nasturtium leaves and blossoms 
make a pretty border for this salad. 

tice Croquettres—Boil half a cup of milk 
and stir into it a cup of cold, boiled rice, a 
tablespoonful of butter, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. When it boils add an egg well 
beaten, and cook two minutes longer. When 
mixture is cold, make into rolls or balls, dip 
in egg and cracker crumbs and fry in hot fat. 

Deep AppLe Pie—Fill a deep baking dish 
with tart apples, sliced and sprinkled liberally 
with sugar and nutmeg, and little bits of but- 
ter. Butter the upper edges of the dish, and 
lay over the apples a thin sheet of paste, cut- 
ting three slits in the centre. Pour into one 
of these openings half a cup of hot water and 
bake about an hour in a hot oven. Serve hot 
and pass English cheese with it. 


Cheese. 





[ The second paper, including the seven remain- 
ing lunches, will appear in the next number of 
the Journal.) 


Put it on the range with a pound of 








A NEST OF EASTER EGGS 


A REALLY BEAUTIFUL AND DELICIOUS DISH 
By Repecca CAMERON 


HE materials required are 

calf’s-foot jelly, preserved 
lemon-peel blanc-mange, 
and egg-shells. My 
grandma always made it 
a day or two in advance, 
because it is troublesome 
and takes time. If it is 
hot convenient to you to 
et calf’s-foot jelly —at the risk of shock- 
ing my grandmother's ghost (she came from 
James River, where they havea standard for 
good living, and come up to it), I will whisper 
that we degenerate and think gelatine jelly 
just as good. If you use gelatine, soak a few 
dried saffron leaves in the water in which you 
soak the gelatine, to make the jelly a bright 
yellow; if you make calf's-foot jelly add the 
saffron water to the stock when you put it on 
to melt. 

Make the blanc-mange as follows: Put 
a pint of cold water in one ounce of Cooper’s 
gelatine, and let standtwo hours. Put five 
ounces of sugar into a quart of sweet, fresh 
cream, and flavorit with two tablespoonfuls of 
vanilla. When the isinglass has soaked two 
hours take it out of the water, lay it for a 
moment on a clean towel, then put it in a tin- 
cup and melt it thoroughly over boiling water, 
and then stir itinto the sweetened cream. 

Divide the mixture into three parts; color 
one part pink with raspberry jelly, or poke- 
berry syrup, or with a few grains of cochineal 
dissolved in alcohol; color another part green 
with spinach-juice or pistasche, and leave the 
third portion white. Of course the colors can 
be varied or increased to suit the individual 
fancy. 

Take as many eggs as you wish to have in 
your nest. A numberdivisible by three, allow- 
ing one for each person, and a few over for 
“Mr. Manners.” Wash them clean, make a 
hole the size of the end of asmall funnel, in the 
side of each shell near the large end, pour out 
the whites into a bowl, break up the yelks 
with a skewer, and pour them into another 
bowl]; thus treated they are ready for any use 
desired, Wash the inside of the shells quite 
clean and drain them, then set them with the 
hole up, in a box or pan of sand, salt or sawdust, 
anything that will keep them firm and level. 
Pour each color of blanc-mange in an equal 
number of shells, through a funnel or from 
asmall pitcher, and slowly so as to avoid air 
bubbles, and set them in a cold place to 
harden. 

To preserve the lemon-peel squeeze the juice 
from a dozen lemons, quarter the rinds, trim 
all the white out of them, and slice them into 





strips as large as a straw; boil the strips of 


peel in clear water until tender, then throw 
them into a rich syrup and boil until clear. 
Lay themon a sieve to drain and get cold, 
When ready to prepare the nest for the table, 
break up the jelly and pileit on a flat, round, 
glass dish, in the shape of a nest, by setting a 
deep bowlin the middle of the dish, and put- 
ting the jelly round it as high as you wish the 
depth of the nest. Set the dish in the cold for 
a while before removing the bowl, if the jelly 
seems inclined to tumble into the nest. 

Lay the lemon peel strips round the sides 


and top to imitate straws, then carefully 
break the shells of the blanc-mange eggs, 


and put them in the nest, with due regard to 
the alternations of color. Separate nests made 
round a teacup, with one egg in each, and 
served on fancy glass plates, are pretty enough 
to justify the extra trouble; and if set on an 
old-fashioned glass waiter, each onein a little 
booth or bower, made of wire, wreathed with 
smilax or ferns, they are perfectly charming. 

Under any conditions of serving, however, a 
hen’s nest is a most beautiful dish for dessert, 
and appropriate to Easter symbolism. 
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EXTRAGT 
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BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical “‘stock”’ for Soups, 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 
0 CONSUMERS c-iis.c°Rt=®: 
CASH BUYER 


SPICES and Extracts 
and CAS SKS of DINNER and TEA 
SETS, SILVERWARE, LAMPS, ete. We are 
Importers, and sell direct to consumers at the 
lowest possible cash prices. 
illustrated Price and Premium List. 
terest you. 
and coming issues. 
HE L N C0 811 Washington Street, 
7] BOSTON, 
TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 
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Send for our large 
It will in- 
Notice our large advertisement in former 







7 every '. 
Ap NT eh i] 
W.A BCaTs RCO Vineland J 
“or Western Office, 184 E. Indiana 8t., Chicago. 





HOUSEKEEPERS BATTLE 
to exterminate the moth, but a worthless art- 
icle called “silver polish” will do equal damage 
by scratching and wearing silverware, and in 
both cases the ruin is often unknown till com- 
plete. Superior materials and improved ma- 
chinery make ELEcTRO-SILICON a perfect silver 
polish, finer than the flour you eat and equally 
harmless to gold or silver, while the brilliancy 
it imparts cannot be equaled. Send your 
address to THE ELgctrrRo Sriicon Co., 72 John 
St., New York, and we will prove it, without 
cost to you. Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Grocers and Druggists everywhere sell it. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0/’S 


2 Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


> 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
4 has more than three times the 
|} strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing lesa than one 
centacup. Itie delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, aud admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


























| have sold exclusively for the last 
thirty years 


BURNETT’S 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Acknowledged to be the BEST. 
Dee, 2, 1890. DAVID NICHOLSON, St. Louis. 








Have you 


seen the new steel cooking utensils that 
are delighting every good housekeeper ? 
Ask your dealer for “NEVER BREAK 
Spiders, Stew Pans, Griddles, an et- 
tles. Finer than the finest, they are a 
complete revolution. Write for illus- 
trated circular. 


THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland,@ 


00 YOU EAT CANNED SALMON ? 


Ask your Grocer for it, 

WITH KEY ATTACHMENT, 
A child can open a car 
with the key. Mo more 


cut fingers with ragged 
Tin or Can openers. 


PATENT CAN OPENING CO., 
of Portiand, Oregon, 


<VERY CFE ni 


NEEDS 


«** PERFECTION 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 


No Home Complete Without It. 
Simple To Use. Never Wears 
Out. Made of tin, Most useful, conveni- 
ent and only perfect article ofi ts kind 
ever invented. Combines sack or barrel, 
sifter panandscoop. Will Pay For 
Iteelfin a shorttime by saving waste, 
time and labor, Keeps out dust, vermin, 
etc. Preserves flour from mould and musti- 
ness. Enough for baking siftedi n one 
minute, It pleases everybody. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sent by express on re- 
paceipt of price. To hold 251bs,, $2.50, 60 
it bs., » 100! bs., 04.00. Agente 
Write for Circulars. 
RBUPRMAN, TANGENBERG & co, 
491 & 493 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Ub 


ABY CARRIAGES! 


make a specialty of manufactur- 

Baby Carriages to sell direct 

to private parties. You can, 

therefore, do better with me than 
with adealer Carriages 


elivered Free of Charge 


to all points in the United States. 
Send for lilustrated Catalogue, 


° ISE fr 
nor as ee Chicago, W 
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"Does not GREASE 

the CLOTHES, 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, Warranted. 
SY 9 and ** VOLUNTEER" WRINQ- 


R Dryi te. ts ted 
Fes nese. EMPIRE WRINGER OO. Auburn NY 
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You WANT THE Best, THE MosT CONVENIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL, insist on Havina THE GEM ano see 
‘THAT IT 16 LABELED In REO: 


The Gem Fezgr 


Do war se imPOSED UPON BY 
DEALERS WHO MAY TRY TO SELL 
YOU OTHER FREEZERS, AND 
gay tTHey ane ‘‘Just as 
Gooo on ‘‘ Just tHe 
same as THe Gem.” 
* DAINTY DisHes* 
For Aut THE YEAR Rounn, 
+ BY MAS. &.T. RORER, 
104 PP., CONTAIN'G RECIPES 
FOR 120 ICE CREAMS, ETC., 
#8 PACKED IN EAC), GEM 
Freezer. GamPie Corr 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 6c. 
IF WAME OF THIB PUBLICATION 18 GIVEN, 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 
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ABOUT PUNISHING CHILDREN 






HE question of correction is 
one of the most difficult 
with which a mother has 
to deal. The impetuous, 
self-willed little mortals 
intrusted to hercare must 
be disciplined and re- 
strained if they are to be 


useful members of society in the future. 





HE must begin with herself and learn 
self-control, if she has not already ac- 
quired it. The calm, gentle tone, the 

firm touch, which yet has not lost all its ten- 
derness, will bring the little rebel to his better 
self far more quickly than angry words or a 
hasty slap. No one can govern another who 
has not first learned to govern herself. 


> VERY one who has had to struggle with 
~ a naturally quick temper, knows how 
overwhelming is the first rush of pas- 
sion, what a storm of fury sweeps over the 
soul rendering one blind and Neal for the 
moment, to all outside influences except the 
cause that has provoked the rage. To attempt 
to reason with a child in such a state as this 
is a wasteof time. All that can be done is to 
keep him from hurting himself or others until 
his anger isspent. Then is the time for re- 
monstrance, and, possibly, punishment. 





SULKY child is even harder to manage 
than a passionate one. It seems as if 
a veritable demon took possession of 
the poor little soul. Infinite patience and 
love are needed in dealing with this form of 
bad temper. Children are sensitive beings, 
susceptible to kindness and easily influenced 
by the moods of their elders. A good-humored 
ignoring of the sulkiness is sgmetimes the 
best remedy for it, and, when the fit is passed, 
a few quiet, wise words on the loss of love 
that will surely follow the cherishing of such 
a disposition. Love, petting, indulgence will 
not hurt a child, if at the same time he is 
taught to be unselfish and obedient. Love is 
the mighty solvent. It is more, not less, that 
is needed in the education of children. 
MOTHER should be careful to make 
only reasonable demands upon her 
child's obedience, but, when once made, 
to enforce them implicitly. A thing once re- 
fused should never be yielded to teasing. 
When it is possible, the reason for the refusal 
should be explained to the child. One should 
be very careful never to enter into a contest 
over a point that cannot be enforced. A child 
may be made to do certain things, but no 
power on earth can force him to do others, or 
to say words that he has made up his mind 
not to say. The prudent mother will enforce 
her authority and teach obedience on ground 
that she is sure of being able to hold. Points 
that she knows she cannot carry she will 
avoid until the habit of obedience is formed, 
and then there will be no discussion. 
HILDREN are quick to feel injustice. 
Often the poor little things do not mean 
to do wrong, and are surprised at being 
punished for some unintentional offense. 
The punishment should, if possible, be 
a consequence of the fault, and the child 
should be shown the connection between 
them. If he disobeys, he should lose some 
leasure that he would have had if he had 
n obedient. 


HERE seems to be only one way for 
children as for their elders to learn 
obedience—“ by the things which they 

suffer.’ But their sufferings should be strictly 
apportioned to their offenses. Sometimes a 
whipping—stopping far short of cruelty—is 
the best punishment, the greatest kindness. 
The short pain, soon over, teaches a lesson to 
a child—too young to be reasoned with—that 
it never forgets. 

With older children corporal punishment 
should be reserved for aggravated cases of 
cruelty or falsehood. 

The parent who flies to the rod to correct 
every trifling fault or misdemeanor, will have 
no influence with her children when they are 
too old to be governed by force. 

CHILD should never be struck in anger. 

A box on the ear may rupture the mem- 
brane that forms the drum, and cause 
permanent deafness. A hasty blow may do 
mischief that years of repentance cannot undo. 

Punishment is for discipline, not for re- 
venge. Itis to teach the child to avoid evil 
and to do right. It never should be a vent for 
the angry passions of the mother. Love, pa- 
tience and firmness are the instruments she 
must use to mold her child’s character. 
Punishment isa means to an end; let her 
pray for grace to use it wisely. 

Eviz,setH Roprnson Scovit. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


TWO GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


me ae Os Bs 





WO pretty games for 
little children are the 
wool-ball and feather 


game. For the first, let 
the children sit around 
atable, upon which is 








the wool-ball, made of 
soft picked wool of 
various colors. Kach 
child is to blow with 
all his or her might, 
and the ball, though kept rolling aboat, 
must stay on the table; should it fall off 


to the right of any child, he or she is then 
withdrawn from the game, and may stand 
with the umpire (an older sister or brother); 
the child who remains longest at the table 


without allowing the ball to roll off at 
the right side, wins the game. Prize, a 
soft knitted ball, or a leather one, if the 
child is old enough to appreciate it. For 


the feather game the children stand in two 
rows, girls on one side, boys on the other; the 
feathers must be light and fluffy, red and 
blue. Sides are chosen, these choose colors and 
captains. All the feathers are blown into the 
airata given signal by the captain of each 
side. Atthe end of three minutes, the side 
with most feathers in the air, wins the game. 
The children must stand in their places, the 
object being to blow the feathers of the oppo- 
site side out of reach, so that they may fall to 
the ground. Five or six feathers are enough 
for each side. Prizes, feather cockades, with a 
pin to fasten them on, Red captain presents 
to the blues, or vice versa. Then they all join 
hands and dance around, singing 


Blow high, blow low, 
Blow soft, blow slow ; 
We'll win our cockades 
And away we'll go. 


But the best game after all, is the old- 
fashioned one of blowing bubbles. To make 
them bright-colored, add a teaspoonful or two 
of glycerine to the soapsuds, if plain soap is 
used; this will make the bubble less likely to 
break, and they can be blown much larger 
than ordinary ones. It is a good plan’ to place 
an old rug, blanket or shawl on the floor, the 
bubbles can then be swung off the blow-pipe 
and will rest without breaking, which they 
will do at once if they touch the bare floor. 
The bright colors are also reflected by the 
smooth and shiny bubble. A cheap clay pipe 
is the usual one for blowing bubbles; they can 
be found decorated in various ways; but, if 
out of the way of city shops, there are a num- 
ber of other things that may be used. Glass 
tubes, medicine droppers, straws, elderwood 
sticks with the pith taken out, goose quills. 
Rubber tubing, cut into short lengths, will 
make unbreakable pipes for the little ones, 
and save many tears; though if a clay pipe 
breaks, both bowl and stem may be used, and 
bubbles of two sizes be produced. 

Several useful lessons may be taught during 
a soap-bubble game, if some of the ‘ grown- 
ups” feel so inclined. 

Suspension, expansion, reflection are all il- 
lustrated by the shining bubble; the globe 
hanging from a central point, gradually grow- 
ing larger and larger as the air is forced into 
it through the pipe stem, and refiecting on its 
surface, not only the familiar objects in’ the 
room, but often showing a dainty bit of land- 
scape in a peep through the window, and all 
these appearing in the beautiful rainbow or 
prismatic colors, every shade of which can 
sometimes be counted. 

There was once a very famous bubble game 
jayed, the name of which is written in the 
0 ome of a greatcountry. It was not played 
by little folks with pipes and soapsuds, but by 
wise men with shares and stocks, and when it 
burst, as bubbles will, there was a greater out- 
cry than ever arose ina nursery frolic. Per- 
haps some of the mothers may like to interest 
their boys in looking up the story of the great 
“South-Sea Bubble.” 


DONT’S FOR YOUNG MOTHERS 


By Fannie L. FANCHER 
|B pert do everything for the baby, that 
everybody recommends. 
Don’t dose it with soothing syrup. 

Don’t give peppermint teas for its nerves. 

Don’t worry and fret yourself ill, then ex- 
pect a “ good baby.” 

Don't give tapioca, cornstarch or potatoes, 
since, without thorough mastication, starchy 
viands are difficult to digest. 

Don't give meats of any kind. 
injunction is: Milk tor babes. 

Don't fail to form, early in its little life, a 
habit of regularity in nursing—from one to 
two hours is sufficiently often during the first 
few months. If you observe this rule there 
would be no need of the following: 

Don’t offer nature’s fount every time the 
baby cries. A too full stomach is doubtless 
the cause of its pain. 

Don't use the baby foods advertised unless 
recommended by those who have proved their 
merits, and even then they might not agree 
with your child. 

Don’t bind too tightly; Nature will keep 
the baby from falling apart. 

Don't dose with castor oil ; but for constipa- 
tion gently rub the abdomen. If delicate and 
emaciated, anointing with olive oil, after the 
usual bath, will prove beneficial. 

Don’t forget to give a drink of cold water at 
frequent intervals, if teething; it is very grate- 
ful to the fevered gums. 

Don't allow a child to tear or destroy any- 
thing for amusement. I have seen mothers 
give old papers and books to their babies, 
thereby teaching a wholesale destruction of 
such things. 

Don’t attempt to bring up your child with- 
out seeking Divine assistance. 


The Divine 





HOW TO CARE FOR A HOT-WATER BAG 


Can you tell me how to take care of a rubber water 


bottle when notin use? Mine always sticks together 


and is very hard to pull apart. Mus. B. W. 

After using, hang it up by the bottom, and 
drain until perfectly dry ; then partially fill it 
with air and screw on the top. Never fill a 
rubber bag with boiling water, as it is apt to 
melt the seams. Do not leave it filled with 
water when not in use, 


HOW CAN SHE CURE THIS HABIT? 


I wonder if some of the JouRNAL Sisters cannot help 
another troubled mother, as well as they did “ John's 
Wife?” Lhavea little girl, aged one year and seven 
months, who began when a tiny baby to suck her 
thumb. IT cured her of that by keeping a muslin finger- 
stall on the thumb, but she substituted the two first 
fingers on her right hand, turning the fingers over 
with the palm upward, and she sucks them = con- 
stantliy. I put on finger-stalls, but she tears at them 
until they are off, and in the fingers go again. I keep 
the stall on for weeks, and some day she will elude my 
vigilance, get it off and sucks them again, I puton all 
sorts of things and try to shame her, but it is of no use; 
she will do it, and it seems to me [ have tried every- 
thing: her fingers are being ruined, her hand is being 
spoiled and it looks so badly, too. Whatshall I do? I 
ama young mother of three lovely wee girls, and I 
want to bring them up prapesty. The JOURNAL is the 
greatest help I have. could not do without it and I 
want all my friends to take it for their own sakes. 

Mrs. A. B. W. H. 


HEALING A BABY’S WEAK EYES 


My third baby had very sore eyes. I tried many 
things, but they were sore so long I was afraid she 
would become blind, I took one tablespoonful of milk, 
either cow's or breast milk, and put one drop of lauda 
num in it and wiped baby’s eyes with it, and Inone week 
they were healed. Be careful and putonly one drop. I 
used it with my other two and 


had not any trouble 
with their eyes. 


Many thanks for hints on vaseline. 
Mrs. V. H. 


The milk without the laudanum is equally 
efficacious. 


HOW CAN CROUP BE PREVENTED AND CURED? 


Will some of the mothers having children subject to 
croup, give some remedies, and what will prevent an 
attack ? ANX10UsS MOTHER, 


A correspondent says :— 


A teaspoonful of half iraseens, half water, will break 
up a case of croup in fifteen minutes, it does not, 
vive a second dose ; but, so far, I have never needed to 
give the second dose. 

Another says :— 

Ithink that a child need never have the dread disease 
if my simple remedy is given in time, or when the first 
hoarse cough is heard, A teaspoonful of syrup, or 
common molasses, and castor oll mixed, half a tea- 
spoonful of each, Usually the first dose will loosen the 
phiegm, and the little one will go to sleep quietly; if 
not, follow it by the second in a short time. This has 
saved me many sleepless nights when my children were 
young. Dora, 


FREEDOM FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


When my baby was three weeks old T left off the 
band altogether, At night he wore a flannel night 
dress and diaper; during the day, the diaper, long 
sleeved flannel shirt and little slip. When two months 
old puton a flannel sleeveless skirt, and with a lace 
dress a white skirt, but ordinarily one flannel skirt. 
These garmeuts are cut to hang from the shoulder, 
fitted into each other and all put on together, Sopntne 
but a fraction of time to dress even a very young anc 
helpless baby. Only one pin is used in the whole out- 
fit that in the diaper—the other garments being 
buttoned. IT never bandaged my babies tightly, only 
made them firm and snug. And, as [T watch this child 
and see him move every inch of his body as he pleases, 
and note the size of his body, especially just under his 
arms, I am satisfied bands are not the thing for infants’ 
wear. Think of bathing a young baby, pinning all the 
clothes snug round it, not allowing any room for ex- 
mansion and then proceeding to fill the child with milk, 
f you cannot imagine the child’s feelings, think—every 
baby-bandaging mother—what the sensation would be 
if, with an empty stomach, you had every garment 
fastened tightly round you, sat down very hungry to a 
well-filled table of good things and partook of a hearty 
meal! NAOMI, 


Allow me to enter the Council with a suggestion. In 
my experience with babies—and I have nine—the oldest 
twenty-three, the youngest ten months, all healthy and 
hearty. I have only had two colicky babies, the oldest, 
who were troubled until three months’ old; the other 
seven did not have colic at all. My conviction is that 
the band is the main cause of colic,or indigestion in 
babies. I use a band, but a very loose one, and unfasten 
it and stroke the back whenever the baby is restless, in- 
stead of giving internal remedies. Those who have 
colicky babies try it—it will do no harm, Mrs, T. B. D. 


ABOUT TRAINING OF CHILDREN 

IT have repeatedly been asked: “ What makes your 
boys so good?” My answer is, * Their training.” From 
the hour of their birth to the present hour I have made 
a constant study of their dispositions, and acted accord- 
ingly, never failing to correct a fault, or praise a virtue, 
and to the latter I attribute my success. Children are 
very keen, and when they find that implicit obedience 
is rewarded by “ yes” to any little request they may 
make, it will not be long before they will see for them- 
selves how much is to be gained by obedience. Every 
well-accomplished task, no matter how small, should 
be praised, for appreciation is as great an incentive to 
children as togrown people. Another all-important fact 
in training children is, never to break a promise to them. 
Keeping their respect is two-thirds of the battle. When 
a correction is once made it should be for all coming 
time, and the child made to understand this. 

The reputation my three boys (between six and nine 
years) bear in school and among their neighbors, con- 
vinces me I can say to other mothers with perfect im- 
~unity—" Go thou and do likewise.” Cc. G. L. 


KNITTED PORTIERES 


Ve have made several curtain portié@res, and curtains 
to hang before book-cases, of the scrap silk, but instead 
of sending them to be woven, we have knit them on 
large needles— wooden ones as large as can be got—about 
half a yard long in common garter stitch, so making 
them in breadths about half a yard wide. Sew them 
together, making them as wide as wanted. Ours have 
been very much admired. 

READER OF THE JOURNAL. 


THE BABY’S CLOTHES. 


In answer to “Mary” six dresses, six night slips, 
three day petticoats, three night petticoats of flannel, 
three white skirts made with narrow bands to button 
onthe waist of the flannel petticoat, six knitted bands, 
and six cashmere shirts, two flannel wrappers and four, 
dozen diapers would be the necessary number of 
clothes for a baby. The patterns of “The Infant’s 
Health Wardrobe,” abvesteed in your columns, will 
show her how to make them. Mrs. J. Q. A. 


REPLY TO G. W. E. 


My eldest boy has been nearly cured of the habit by 
taking him up at ten every night (he goes to bed at 
seven), and again during the night, if I chance to be 
awake. I also give him three ferruginous pills a day. 
I should earnestly advise G. W. E. to consult with her 
doctor on the subject. Mrs. J. Q. A. 


| 
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“Thad tried many « 
monly used remedies f 
but without success. 
ing to my physician, | 
mended Lazell’s Lycor 
powder has proved m« 
to my baby; and si 
ning its daily use I hz 
trouble in keeping hi 
perfectly healthy co 
write this in hope th 
perience may help oth 
who have a like trou 
tend with.” 

Ask your druggist 
dine. If he does nc 
send 25 cents to Laz 
& Co., P. O. Box 1 
York, and receive pi 
mail. 
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HEP ‘is no better time for starting cut- 


> FOR THE MONTH 


ting «of plants, for out-door use by- 
anc ‘ry, than the present. In every 
col “tion there will be old plants 
. Wry 3can be cut up in such a manner 


as to mal 


‘any cuttings or slips, and not 
one in a¢ 


1 of these need be lost, if proper 


attention ziven them. One average-size 
geranium 1 often furnish enough young 


plants to fill quite a bedin the garden, and 
March cutting, will become quite as large 
plants by planting-out time as those generally 
bought of florists. If you do not care to cut 
up the entire plant, go over it and select super- 
fluous branch,s which can be removed with- 


out injury to the plant, and make cuttings of 
In many instances, the removal of 


them. 
part of the hrarches will be of benefit to the 
plant, as most slants do better when pruned 
or cut back ¢ zasionally. Geraniums, helio- 
tropes, lantoni.s and abutilons are found in 
almost ever" ‘ection of window-plants, and 
these ar our best bedders. 

HAVE s, of giving cut- 

tings proyer attention. By 

this I meant not only care, 
but the meti:od >f starting them. 
I have ofte pen my way of 
doing this, buf as inquiries are 
constantly ce"ing in from new 
subscribers as te the best manner 
of starting planes from slips, I will 
give it agair. 1 take a shallow 
vessel—it doe. not matter what it 
is, if it is tight enough to prevent 
water from draining off as fast as 
applied—and put into it about two 
inches of clear sand. The sharper 
it is the better. Water well to 
settle it. W2 4 hard aral compact, 
insert your cu*tifigs in it. pressing 
it firmly about the base of them. 
If the end comls in contact with 
the bottom of the dish, no harm 
is done. In fact, deep planting is 
preferable to shallow planting, so 
far as cuttings are concerned. Put 
the dish in a warm place, and see 
that it is kemtevarm, for a steady, 
even heat, grent*y assists the de- 
velopr of ots. See, also, 
that tu. and is never allowed to 
getdry. This is a most important 
item. If the soil in which your 
cuttings are, once gets really dry, 
you might as well throw them out 
and begin over. It may be neces- 
sary to apply water twice a day, 
as moisture evaporates rapidly 
from sand, because of its porosity. If you 
use a box, or pot, a pane of glass can’ be 
placed over it, and much of the moisture re- 
tained, thus making it unnecessary to water 
so frequently. Myst plants will form roots in 
a wee". and begin to make new leaves. In- 
de ., raniums, coleuses and _heliotropes 
often seem to keep on growing all the time. 
Do not attempt to remove the cuttings until 
they haye made an inch or two of growth, or 
five or six new leaves. 





| ae me ogy ought to be coming 
into bloom by the latter part of 
this month. If large plants are 
desired, do not allow them to blossom 
freely now, but pinch off most of the 
buds, and feed the plants well with 
liquid manure. Shift to larger pots, 
if the old pots become filled with 
roots. Shower all over once aday. I 
know of no plant which receives more 
benetit from the iiberal application of 
water to its foliage. It seems to drink 
in moisture through the pores of its 
leaves. Give the sunshine of the 
early part of the day, and take care 
that the soil in the pot never becomes 
dry. But be sure that every pot con- 
taining a Fuchsia is drained well. If 
the soil becomes sour or soggy from 
the retention of too much water, the 
plants often drop their buds, and 
sometimes their leaves. The same 
thing happens if not enough water is given. 
While the Fuchsia is one of the most easily 
grown plants we have, if proper attention 
is given, it insists on having that attention 
given, and will disappoint you if neglected, 
It won’t stand the treatment under which a 
geranium flourishes, but it is as easily grown 
if one “ goes at it in the right way.” 

RE you going to plant shrubbery this 
spring? Then study up the character- 
istics of the various shrubs before mak- 

ing a selection. Consider the place you have 
for them, and the effects you desire to secure 
from them, and select accordingly. You don’t 
want a rampant grower for a tiny corner, or 
a low grower for a wide opening; but unless 


you have some knowledge of the habits of 


the shrubs named in your catalogue you will 
be likely to make a wrong selection. Always 
select a plant which seems adapted to the 
place you have for it. This is one of the 
secrets of success in forming pleasant yards. 
You must work intelligently if you would 
have satisfactory results. 


|". last sentence in the above paragraph 
will apply to the making of a flower- 
garden. One great reason why so many 
gardens are unsatisfactory is—the maker has 
no detinite idea of what to do. She wants a 
garden, but how to secure a pleasing one is 
something she hasn’t studied on. She selects 
a lot of flower-seed, plants it in a promis- 
cuous fashion, and the result is a garden 
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THE ROSE-LEAVED GERANIUM PLANT 


more noticeable for “bizarre” effects than 
tasteful combinations. In order to make a 
pretty garden, study up about the plants you 
propose to use. Select them because of their 
being adapted to the location and exposure. 
in brief—bring to bear on the flower-garden 
the same amount of thought you give to the 
making of a new dress or the arrangement of 
your rooms, and the result will be pretty 
likely to affor\ you both satisfaction and 
much pleasure. 
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FRAGRANT-LEAVED GERANIUMS 


VERY collection of plants ought to in- 

‘ clude some of the fragrant-leaved Gera- 

. a “p 
niums. ‘They are not only beautiful 
among flowering plants, on account of 
their foliage, which furnishes a fine 

background for the display of flowers, but are 
extremely useful for cutting from, for use in 
small bouquets. And, if properiy trained, 
they make excellent large plants for the deco- 
ration of a window, because of their symme- 
trical shape, and the delicate beauty of their 
foliage. A two or three-year-old Rose Gera- 
nium ought to stand at least four feet high, 
and reach across quite a wide 
window, and one such plant 
is worth a score of ordinary 
plants. 

The Rose variety has leaves 
of delicious fragrance, and is 
perhaps the best known sort. 
It can be grown as a small 
tree, or in shrubby form, as 
suits the taste of the owner. 
If preferred in the shape of a 
tree, care must be taken to 
keep it from branching until 
the main stalk has reached a 
height of two feet. Then 
inch off the top, and allow 
belta-domn branches to start 
at the top of the stalk, break- 
ing off all that start below. 
When these branches have 
made a growth of six inches, 
nip off the ends of them, and 
other branches will start 
along them, and in this way 
you soon secure the founda- 
tion for a close, compact head 
to your little tree. If you 
prefer the shrub form, nip off 
the top of the plant six inches from the 
surface of the soil, and allow branches to be 
sent up from the base of the plant. The 
tose variety is exceedingly tractable, and a 
well-grown specimen is a beautiful object. 

The Dr. Livingston variety has leaves 
something like the Rose variety in shape, 
but they are much more finely cut; indeed, 
they have a fern-like delicacy which makes 
them extremely valuable as decorative plants 
when well-grown, and their leaves add just 
the airy, graceful finish which a small bou- 
quet needs to make it charming without being 
heavy or clumsy in effect. It has a fashion of 
slender branching which adds to its pleasing 
effect. Indeed, its branches often take on a 
drooping habit, and fall below the pot on all 
sides, while the main stalk has an upright 
character quite at variance with the droop of 
the branches. 

The variegated Rose Geranium is a small- 
growing plant, having foliage of a pale green, 
edged and blotched with white. Like all vari- 
egated plants, itis not of as robust growth as 
could be desired, but when well-grown itis a 
most charming plant for the decoration of a 
window, and one or two of its leaves are very 
effective in a small bouquet. 

Fernifolia is perhaps the most beautiful of 
all the fragrant-leaved Geraniums. Its foliage 
is quite as delicate and filmy as that of the 
fern, and a few of its leaves give a moss-rose 
effect to a cluster of flowers, when used with 
them. In order to make it a good plant for 
the window, it must be cut back severely dur- 
ing the first year of its life, thus securing 
compactness by inducing as many branches as 
possible to start from the main stalk. 

The Apple Geranium has leaves unlike the 
other fragrant kinds. They are shaped nearly 
like those of the tozale, or flowering section. 
They have a delightfully spicy odor. This 
variety is a low grower. 

The Nutmeg Geranium resembles the Apple 
very much in all respects save that of fra- 
grance. Good forthe window garden where 
a small, low plant is wanted. 

The Lemon and Musk varieties are much 
like the Rose in habit of growth, and shape of 
leaf, but have coarser foliage, and their odors 
have in them the peculiar qualities indicated 
by their respective names. 

All these Geraniums, with the exception of 
the Apple, are easily grown from cuttings. 
The Apple does not strike readily, and is 
generally raised from seed. 

If you want to cut freely from any of these 
during the summer, put out a plant of each 
in the open ground, and you will be sufprised 
at the strong growth it will make. A small 
plant will soon develop into one of good 
size, and furnish all the foliage you care to 
“se in bouquets for home use or your friends 
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FIVE OLD BUT POPULAR PLANTS 


INKS are not grown as much as they 
ought to be. Why? I can’t say, for 
every one who likes flowers has a fond- 
ness for them. Perhaps it is because 
most persons consider them difficult to 

grow well, but they are not at all difficult to 
grow, if a little attention in the matter of 
protection in winter is given. The Picotees 
are almost equal to the Carnations of the 
greenhouse in size, beauty and fragrance, and 
are much freer bloomers. Clove or Spice 
Pinks are not only beautiful and sweet, but 
are very useful for edging beds and borders. 
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A BUNCH OR FREE-GROWING CARNATION PINKS 


SWEET WILLIAMS 


The old Sweet Williams have a new lease of 
popularity of late. They deserve it. I am 
always glad when a meritorious flower, which 
has been cramed into a corner by up-start 
rivals, regains its claim on the affection of the 
flower-lover. The Sweet William used to be 
in every garden, but in the rage for “‘ some- 
thing new”’ which has prevailed, it was ne- 
glected. After trying the new kinds which 
came before us with a great flourish of 
trumpets, we have seen that most of them, 
really had no merit in them, and we have re- 
pented our desertion of old friends, and seek 
to atone for our neglect by being friendlier to 
them than ever. This plant is excellent for 
front rows and for edgings. It comes in rich 
colors, and is both single and double, 

PENSTEMON 

This is a very beantiful flower. It grows to 
a height of three feet. Its flowers are trumpet- 
shaped, pendant and arranged in spikes. They 
are mostly pink, beautifully spotted with 
white or dark red. Not hardy enough to 
stand our winters without good covering. 


PERENNIAL PHLOX 


This plant is to the herbaceous garden what 
the geranium is to the window-garden—hardy, 
free-flowering and of the easiest cultivation. 
It comes into bloom in July and August, and 
continues until the latter part of September. 
It grows to a height of three feet, and a foot 
of the upper portion of the stalk will be cem- 
pletely covered with flowers of about the size 
of a silver half-dollar. The colors ran 
through all shades of red, crimson, pink, 
mauve and purple to the oe milk-white. 
Some varieties are striped with contrasting 
colors, while other varieties are marked in 
the centre, or on the base of each petal. No 
flower gives a more brilliant effect. Those 
who have never grown it will be surprised at 
the results to be obtained from planting it in 
masses or in rows, with the colors arranged in 
such a manner as to bring out the beauty of 
each by striking contrast. A most beautiful 
bed is made by planting rose-colored varieties 
in the centre with white ones on the outside. 
The plants form strong roots, which can be 
divided, from time to time, until one has as 
many plants as she cares for. 

AGUILEGIA 

This is what our grandmothers used to call 
Columbine, or Honeysuckle. It grows about 
two feet high, and produces its uliarly- 
shaped flowers on slender, branching stalks, 
lifted above very pretty, dark green foliage. 
Colors, yellow, orange, red, blue and white, 
with varieties having two or more colors com- 
bined. Single and double. Excellent for front 
rows in a border of herbaceous plants. 
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**HOLIDAY CACTUS”’ 


F. EF. 8.—I do not know what the “ Holiday Cactus” 
is. 
PHLOX FOR BORDER 
Ss. B Nothing is better among hardy plants than the 


herbaceous Phioxes. Iris is fine The Hibiscus cannot 
be depended on, I would not advise you to patronize 
the firm named, as lam constantly in receipt of com 
plaints about its manner of doing business. Something 


wrong, evidently. 


PINEAPPLE 
sends leaf of plant locally known as 
“Pineapple.” Itis aSalvia. Start young plants in fall 
for wintering over. It blossoms, but is grown more for 
its leaves than for its flowers. 


RHODODENDRONS.—FARFREGIUMS 
C. Suuc..—The first-named plant is hardy at the 
North if protected by shading. ‘he latter flourishes in 
same soll as a Geranium. 


TUBEROSE 


L. 8. D.—This plant requires a light, rich, sandy soil. 
After once blooming, a bulb is worthless except for in 
creasing stock. They cannot be planted out safely be 
fore June. 


Mars. E..C. W 


SPOTTED CALLA 


JACINTA—This plant requires a rich, mucky soil, 
water enough to keep the soil wet, but drainage should 
be given. Dry off in fall and keep in warm, dry place 
over winter. A six-inch potis large enough for ordi 
nary-size bulb. 


OXALIS.—BERMUDA LILY.—FLOWER-FREAK 

W. A. A. asks when Oxalis should be re-potted for 
winter blooming. —If it has been allowed to rest during 
summer, re-pot in fall. The Lily-bulb was doubtless dis 
eased. Get fresh bulbs in the fall for house-blooming. 
This correspondent writes that a friend had a Hermo- 
callis with eighteen petals, and had the appearance of 
three lilies “ telescoped.” Quite a floral freak. 


STARTING PETUNIAS 


M1ssG. R. complains of failure to start Petunias. If 
she will lay down @ branch of the old plant and cover 
with earth it wil soon root. Balsams are doubled by 
careful culture and fertilization. 


WINTERING COLEUS.—FUCHSIAS.—PALM 


The Coleus ripens off in fall, like most annuals 
Young plants should be started in pew prs for winter 
use. Give the Fuchsia leafmold and sand to grow in; 
yjlenty of water; shower all over daily and keep in 
half shady place Drain the pots well, and you can 
hardly give too much water when they are growing 
The Palms are slow growers. 


IVY 


The Ivy can be rooted in water or sand. 


BEGONIA 


Mas. J. H. sends leaf of this ant and complains ot 
faflure. From appearance should say that some insect 
must be at work on it. Can only ventnre a “ guess.” 
Be more explicit. 


SEEDLING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Miss A. M. &.—Chrysanthemums generally bloom 
first season fom seed.” Daisies are free bloomers and 
hardy. 


Miss A. 


OLEANDER 


M. T. H.—Your plant is troubled with scale. 
the kerosene emulsion. 


**CHATTA BELLE”’ 


Mra. L. B. wishes to say a good word for the person 
offering seeds free under the name of * Chatta Belle.” I 
am glad one person is satisfied with her way of doing 
business. But judging by the many complaints which 
have been made against her to me, she must have “ for 
gotten herself” in sending seeds, as this correspondent 
says she did. Investigation has convinced me that she 
isa fraud. “ Justice also takes up her pen in defense of 
“ Chatta,” and says among other things: “If G. N. B. 
did not receive seed, it was an oversight and net an at 
temptto bay custom by false promises; and it would 
have been more creditable to have given C. B, one more 
chance, I think. ‘Justice to whom justice is due,’ is 
my motto always.” How does this correspondent know 
it was an oversight’ Is shespeaking for “Chatta Belle” 
at the latter’s suggestion? Only two have written me 
of having received seed, and scores of complaints have 
come in from duped correspondents. I must believe 
the evidence of these letters. It is direct and conclu 
sive. 


Apply 


SEEDLING CANNAS.—DAHLIAS 


Mrs. C. F. B.—Take up the roots of Cannas grown 
from seed and winter like Dahlia tubers. It is better to 
let but two or three stalks grow from each clump of 
Dahlia roots. Cannot give name of vine of which you 
send specimen. 


SPOTTED CALLA 


Mrs. L. A. B.—The Spotted Calla is grown 
foliage, the flower being inferior. It seeds as do all 
Callas. Whether it will come true from seed or not, I 
do not know. 


JESSAMINE AND POMEGRANATE 


Miss L. R. B. wants to know how to grow the above 
plants and how to winter them. —Give light, rich, sandy 
soil, plenty of water in summer which is their bloom 
ing season, and put in cellar, or pit, in winter. Not 
hardy at North. 


‘DADDY LONG-LEGS."’ — HIBISCUS, — WINTERING 
ABUTILONS.—LIGUID MANURE. 


Mrs. C.8 —The “ Daddy Long-legs” is harmless to 
Jlants. Doubtless he was in search of insects. Hibiscus 
Ss nothardy. You can winter the Abutilon in cellar or 
living-room ; too tender for out-doors. [tis not necessary 
to have old manure for making a liquid fertilizer. 


CAMELLIAS.—CALLAS.—HOZAS 


H. 8.—Camellias are started from cuttings of half- 
ripened wood. They are difficult to manage, and I 
would not advise an amateur to try them. 

Give Calla a rich, mucky soil, well-drained, plenty of 
warm water daily, and frequent showerings all over. 

Hozas are “slow” plants, and I know of no way of 
coaxing them to bloom until they get ready. 


CRAPE MYRTLE FROM CUTTINGS.—YUCCA FAILING 
TO BLOOM 


F. S.—You can root half-ripened branclies of Crape 
Myrtle insand, which should be kept warm and wet. 
; omnes tell you what todo to your Yucca to make it 
bloom. 


for its 


” 


ORNITHOZALUM, — LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY FOR 
WINTER FLOWERING. 
MARGUERITE— You cz . 4 
the dealers in plante advertiai be TE mete = 


JOURNAL Buy it in September 
NAL 3 b ‘Fr, and pot and tre 
same as hyacinth for winter-flowering, - 


cal y Ortho Valley is not Satisfactory for house 


COUNTESS LOUISE ERADY BEGONIA 


Mrs. L. R. G.—You can get the Be i 
» L. R. G.—Y » -gonia named of 
McGregor Bros., Springfield, Ohio. Give it a soil of 
loam and leaf-mold. Keep in half shady place. Have 
never grown the pineapple. ‘ 


RHODODENDRONS.—GHENT AZALEAS.—KALMIAS 
J. H.—These plants are suitable for cemetery use, if 


80 protected in winter as to keep them w y 
Fy gud =f n wholly shaded 


Send to Parsons & Co., Flus New Y 
a 0., Flushing, New York for cata- 


HELIOTROPE FROM SEED 
Mrs. A. UL, J.—Your plants should bloom first season. 


ras 
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TRIMMING HARDY SHRUBS 





Mus. F. F. ¢ Roses can be pruned in the spring be 
fore hey beg ! t ' ! Pr aller have 
comple heir gr h It nay req e some al 
> ‘ 1 me branche nay be ‘ nter 

K give t KK Most S ib bn 
n the same manner, t some ke the " 
their buds in fal must 1 be cut back 
intil afler their season of bloom is over, or a grea 





many flowers will be destroyed. Study the habits of 
your shrubs in this respect before you prune them 


PROPAGATING CARNATIONS 


Mrs, J. B. W.—Spring and summer are the proper 
seasons in which to propagate Carnations required for 
Winter blooming I refer layering to any other 
method, because it is ankor and surer. Choose a healthy 
branch which is connected with the base of the plant 
and bend it down so that a portion comes in contact 
with the soil in the pot, taking care to not break it from 
the parent plant. Give the branch at the place where 
the bend is, a little twist which will slightly fracture it 
Then peg this part down, and cover with soil sy-und 
by, in most causes, a callus will form, and, in time, roots 
will start. After you are sure of its being rooted, the 
cutting can be severed from the old plant. Cuttings in 
serted in sand often fail to grow. 


ENGLISH WALL-FLOWERS 


A.A I presume your English Wall-flowers will grow 
as well in American soil as in English. The 

have many differences, however, which may affect the 
plant somewhat 


SPUSOTIS 


AMPELOPSIS 


FE. B.—This plant is nota bulb. It can be bought of 
almost any florist for twenty-five cents 


CASTOR-OIL BEANS AND MOLES 


Mrs. 8. writes that if L. A. B. and others, who have 
asked how to keep moles from the garden, will plant the 
Castor-Oil Bean, or Ricinus, here and there in clumps, 
according to the size of the garden, they will have no 
further trouble with the pest. Shesays she tried the plan 
ten years ago, and has Nad ng trouble with the enemy 
since, 


AMARYLLIS FAILING TO BLOOM 


M. T.—Writes that she has an Amaryllis which 
budded, but the bud withered shortly after making its 
way out of the bulb. This often happens. I attribute 
the failure, in most cases, to lack of water and warmth 
Stir the soil as soon as the buds show, give liquid 
manure, and put the plantin a warm, sunny place. I 
do not think the light-colored varieties any more deli 
cate than the dark kinds. IT am unable to answer the 
query regarding smilax, as I have never attempted 
growing it from seed, If the seed was fully ripe, I 
think it will germinate in time. 


CALLA 


Miss V. 'T.—If your Calla had luxuriant foliage before 
its injury, and has small and sickly foliage since then, it 
would indicate that the root had been damaged as well 
as the top. Give arich soil, but not too much water at 
first, and let it take its time to recover in. The yellow 
Calla is a summer grower. Let it rest in winter, 


VERBENAS AND DWARF ORANGE 


V.T.—Verbenas will grow in almost any soil, They 
should be pegged down until the ground is covered with 
their branches. Keep the flowers cut off. If no seed is 
allowed to form they will bloom profusely until frost 
comes, The Dwarf Orange requires an ordinary soil, 
moderate supply of water, frequent showerings to keep 
off the red spider, and occasional washings to remove 
scale, which is pretty sure to attack all plants of this 
class. 


RUBRA BEGONIA 


M. T.—This correspondent writes that she has a 
Begonia Rubra which used to grow well, but which of 
late seems to be unhealthy. I have found that nearly 
all Begonias require re-potting at least once a year, in 
order to keep them growing well, Giving liquid manure 
does not seem to meet their requirements. They want 
fresh soil, TP think if this correspondent will re-pot the 
plant, giving it a larger pot if she finds that the old roots 
fill the soil, she will be abie to overcome the difficulty 
of which she complains, 


PLUMBAGO 


Mrs. M. ©. B.-Asks what treatment this plant re 
quires, Giveit the same soil you grow geraniumsin. It 
will send out branches on which spikes of flowers will 
be ponmeres. As soon as a spike has unfolded all its 
buds, and the flowers have begun to drop off, cut the 
branch back well. You will see, if you study your 
plant, that it always bears its flowers on new growth, 
therefore in opder to keep it blooming, it is necessary to 
“y « it growing and forming new branches. This can 
be done by cutting it back from: time to time, and giv ing 
liquid manure, 


ROSE BUGS 


Mrs. A. DS. -T depend on hellebore and slug shot 
to keep away bugs and slugs from Roses. Apply in the 
morning when the bushes are wet with dew, taking 
pains to throw the powder well up among the foliage. 


FLOWER FOR NAME 


Mrs, M. F. B.— Flower sent, Nicotina afinis, a member 
of the Tobacco furmily, but quite deserving your friend 
ship and admiration for all that. Grown from seed, 
Geraniums can be wintered in cellar in pots, or by 
hanging them up by their roots. ‘The Chrysanthemum 
is a fall blooming flower, though some varieties are 
later than others, and prolong the blooming season into 
the edge of winter, 


BLACK FLIES IN SOIL 


Mrs, L. BE. E.—You are wrong in thinking there 
would be no flies in the soil of pot-plants if all the 
manure were buried in the bottom of the pot. It is 
true that the larvie from which the fly comes is con 
tained in the soil, and particularly in the manure, but 
you will see, by observation, that there is little white 
grub first, after which, and from which, the fly is 
hatched. I have experienced so much trouble from 
worms and grubs contained in manure that I have 
about given up its use except in liquid form. 








ISAFERRYS BS 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


M, Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 
















GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 
The Wonderful Manettia Vine—the 
4 most magnificent flowering vine in culti- 
ZZ) vation—price 2c. Fuller’s new Giant 
< Pansy Seed, 10 packages, magnificent 
= sorts, 2c. Selection of 12 choice pack- 
ages of flower seeds, 25c.; 12 packages 
Vegetable Seeds, 25c.; Fuller’s Grand 
New Seedling Gladioli, 12 fine mixed 
bulbs, 20c. The Excelsior Pearl Tuberose, 
spikes of pure white, double flowers of 
great fragrance. 6large bulbs, 25c., 12 
for 4%c. Beautiful Catalogue sent free, 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & Co., 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


Send 10cts. and address, 


Flowering and I will mail to you 2 


Tuberose Bulbs (i new 
variegated and 1 Orange 
flowered), and 10 bulbs of New 

Bulbs Summer Flowering Oxalis ; also 
e Illus. Descriptive Catalogue of Carna- 

tion Plants, Bulbs and Cuttings. 


il ceiigateeecesanteneetetl 
CHAS. T, STARR, AVONDALE, Chester Co., Pa. 


























If you want ROSES, FLOWERS : 
go Pn se Our New Gui 
‘oe. FREE. Itwill help you select the 
A\O)\ NEw or OLD—Correct pric 
vice, whether you buy mu 
nothing, is immaterial. If 
ested in Flowers we want y« 
Book, and understand eur m 
If not interested don’t : 
intended for those who plant th 


ness. 


WEST GROVE, PENNA. 


CHOICE ROSES AT 5c. 


his ts a standing offer of ours to send 29 Ut i | 
Everblooming Roses, by mall, pos 
one labeled, for the small sum of ON: 
guarantee them te be well rooted, t: 
d condition and to be a fine asso 
THIS OFFE is only made to 
us atrial. It would 


expect further orders if we failed to 


FS 1.00 even svoomine os: 


» 7 
$1.00 
Arch Duchess Marie Immaculata.—(> 


termingling of bronze, yellow, pink and crimso ager 

pink tinged with lilac. Comptesse de Ba 

beautiful flesh color. Comptesse Riza du Par 

with soft velvet. Reine Nathalle de Servis 

Rose ever sent out. Etotle de Lyon.—Deep y 

sweet as Marechal Neil. Homer.—A soft, clear tar 

Pirola.—Large pure white buds of lovely form i 

Sprunt.—It will produce more bright yellow b 

Roses. Mignonette.—Often has 200 Roses at 

pink, and turns pure white. Papa Gontier. 

Queen's Searlet.—Intense fiery crimson. fom 

large clusters. Rosy white changing to pure whi V cdame Ue 

(New.) This has proved itself to be a hardy whit 

kind. Triumph de Luxemberg.--Rosy car 

Please examine the above list of 15 choice Hardy Ever-blooming Roses, and + 

licate them anywhere for an amount so small as $1. We will also send our Iron (iad « ollecti 

of 12 Hardy Roses all different colors, for Sl., try asset. 20 Chrysanthemu al) differs 

kinds for $1. 16 Geraniums double and single flowered and scented for 41. (2 cho 

Begonias, different kinds, 81.0 @08 Gur handsome illustrated x0-page Catalogt t 

Roses and all Plants, mailed for 6c. stamps. Don’t order your Roses, Plants or Seeds bef: 
© can save you money, We have all the new Begonias, Chrysanthemums, Geraniun 


GOOD & REESE CO.,Box B Champion City Greenhouses. Spr: ig 












HARDY OAY-BLOOMING MOON FLOWER. 
Grows from bulbs. Lives out all winter. Increases in 
size and beauty each year. Blooms night and day. The 
flowers are six inches across, and very tragrant. 


RED RIDINC-HOOD PANSY. 


Most beautiful of this popular flower. Large size, deep 
red color. Hazel eye, edged with shining gold. 
Z. HAAGEANA fi, pl. (GOLDEN CLOTH.) 

A beautiful shrubby plant two feet high. A mass of 
bright golden flowers from June to December. a 

WILSON’S SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE AND LIVE-STOCK ANN| 

116 pages, 200 fine engravings, handsome colored plates, full of useful information. The 1 ite 

published. All th ©20 CENTS in postage stamps. A valuable collection of BUI. t rSEED 

above sent by mail for Address SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANiC3:V!_ Ee 













WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They never look ahe 
have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and th 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or \ 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAFE this year, but send ro cents for 
deduct the 10 cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 col« 
premiums to those sending club orders frooo cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. Gra 
Made in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 84%x10% inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDS 4A 
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99 The Giant Among Geraniums. 
This maypn’ t eral a . 


product of Mr. Bruan yf 


France, and is the beginning of a new and distinct class. We consider this the best bedding ranium of a 
ties The plant redounds in vigor; foliage strong, striking and of perfecthabit. Colorof the fi ' brig 
milion red of the most pleasing shade. The flowers are absolutely perfect in shape, color a: ke-up; trusses ox 
ceptionally large, and borne in immense spherical balls, often measuring eight inches |; amete it mak a 
compact, dense growth, and has all the qualities that go to make the perfect bedder thet it | Fine alse ' 
The flower of this Geranium is a happy consummation of what it should be to bloom freely and et mort effec 
tive in appearance. It is of the semi-double type (the most striking of all) only the double form ‘ekes ple ar 
the base of the petals, allowing them free development, and at the same time showin; the: double ty pe t 
embodies all the advantages of both tpyes, the perfect development and free blooming q ialitic ‘ the sing he 
fullness and beauty of the doubles without their great fault of having the florets dam > and drop of ‘ 
unsightly when planted outside. I have grown an immense stock of this variety. Try a d n or e of . 
beautiful Gerantam in abed or clump, and it will delight you the summer through, with ite han« ne foliage and 
pleasing color. Price, 25 Cents; 3 for 50 Cents; 8 for $1.00 or 12 for $1.25. ea 
owering 
ee | 


00 
FOR 75 CENTS | WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL, }).Siore.feccce 


12 Ever-blooming Roses. or 12 Double Flowering Geraniums, or 12 Single Flowering Geraniums, or 6 each Single and 
Double Geraniums, or 12 Choice Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 12 Basket or Vase Plants, or 12 Assorted Flower 
ing Plants, or 25 packets beautiful Flower Seeds, or 20 packets of choice Vegetable Seeds 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND PLANTS MAILED FREE. 


CHARLES A. REESER, INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, SPRINGFIELD, 6. 










All Strong 











SEED ] 6 packages Prize Aster, double white T-R. Begonia. 
$ s Mam. Passion Flower, Starlight Carnation, Fancy 
Pansy and Mam. Verbena, 10 cents. 6 Chrysanthemums, 25 cents, 
Catalogue free, 4. C, ANDERSON Leigh Neb. 


y » RARE FLOWERS, 
READER rm Ss. address ELLIS BROS 


Keene, N. H. It wiil astonish and please. FREE, 
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"ALJ. ABOU 


This department is under the editorship of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
answering any questioa regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the 
JOURNAL readers. Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JOURNAL department. Where specially desired, however, he 
will answer them by mail if stamp is enclosed. Address all letters direct to 

EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 





A FEW PERSONAL WORDS 


WHICH I HOPE EVERY ONE OF MY READERS 
WILL READ 


TWO INTERESTING LETTERS 


FROM WOMEN WHO LOVE AND CULTIVATE 
FLOWERS 


AM constantly in receipt of questions to be an- 

swered in the JouRNAL of but little general import- 
ance; in fact, many are of no importance whatever, 
except to the writer. These receive no attention be- 
cause space cannot be given ap tothem,. I want every 
answer given in this Department to contain some 
thing generally useful. Therefore, in asking questions, 
stop and think before you send them whether the in 
formation you expect is something other people would 
be likely to get some benefit from. If you think it is, 
send on the question to be answered in the JoURNAL. 
If you think it would be of no benefit to any one but 
yourself, enclose a stamped envelope addressed to 
yourself with it, and your reply will come by mail. If 
you are not willingto do this,don’t send it. Hereafter, 
questions of noimportance to any one but the writer 
will receive no attention unless the above requirements 
are complied with. I have made a point of answer 
ing all inquiries received either by mail or through the 
paper. This has involved considerable expense, as the 
number of inquiries which the writers requested an- 
swered through the paper, but which could not be an 
swered there for the reasons given above, has been 
very large. I cannot afford te answer these letters by 
malilat my own expense, and shall no longer do so, 
My correspondence among readers of the Flower 
Department of the JouRNAL has grown to such pro- 
portions that it takes more of my time to attend to it 
than is required to prepare all the matter for the De 
partment. 

And please don’t write me long, rambling letters, 
kind flower-loving friends, and expect me to write a 
long letter in reply. I often receive letters covering a 
dozen or more pages, and find in them only a question 
or two to be answered, and this question could have 
been asked fully in one page. But inorder to find out 
what the writer wants to know, IT am obliged to go 


Hettie Smith, of Lometa, Texas, sends this 
letter full of useful hints to those living in 
that State: 


“ Dear Epitor—The lover of flowers will find 
much benefit in your articles, but they are 
lacking in that experience which enables us, 
in this peculiar climate, to adapt them to our 
needs. Here the weather is never more than 
four degrees below zero, and we rarely have 
two days of such weather in our two months 
of winter. The roots of plants are seldom in- 
jured, and tender tea roses retain their foliage 
all winter. Only young plants require protec- 
tion. Then a light covering of leaves is sufti- 
cient, and itis safe to remove it after Easter. 
Wild flowers are abundant on the high, dry 
prairies after the middle of March, and roses 
begin to bloom by the first of April. The 
summer heat often kills many young plants 
because they were planted too near blooming- 
time, and their roots are not firmly established. 
All shrubbery should be planted in November 
to get full root-strength before spring. 
it cannot be watered occasionally, and some- 
times shaded, it is best to wait for the heavy 


over the whole letter. It is not unusual for me to re rains, whic h often do not come before Feb- 

ceive a jotter like the following, after the writer has ruary. It is not necessary for us to buy the 

received my reply. quote verbatim: *j ine rT > ae “4: 
“My DEAR STk : I wrote you some days ago and  SPPIU8 blooming roses. ‘I hey bloom no earlier, 


sent a ten-page letter, enclosing a stamped envelope and often not as early, as the bourbons and 


for your reply. To-day I received that reply, and it is teas. Many. not knowing "iT . - waria 
only four lines in length. [ think T was entitled to tie “dl ig \t ie Ahi ig the names of varie- 
greater courtesy from you. I assure you I shall not les, order kinds which they already have. 
trouble you again. Yours, Although cuttings start well, [I consider it 


In attending to correspondents, [ am obliged to be as 
brief as possible. IT aim at answering their questions as 
concisely as is consistent with clearness. I have no 
time to write long letters in reply to those who write 
long letters to me. So do not be offended, please, if in 
yeply to your ten or fourteen-page letter you get a very 
brief I think you will find that it contains the in 


best to buy northern-grown, rooted plants, as 
the hot summer weather is likely to kill young 
plants from cuttings. In two years small 
plants will stand from two to ten feet high, 
according to variety. We usually order plants 
of ‘‘ mailing size,” and find it best to order in 
small quantities, as droughts often injure our 
plants. Established plants can stand the dry 
weather better. The names of all varieties 
bought should be kept, so that other varieties 
can be bought next time, if these all live. 
Another reason for keeping the name of a 
variety is, that if it does well, everybody else 
wants something like it, and you want to be 
able to tell them what to get. “Most people in 
this part of the State are newcomers, and 
therefore they are beginning gardens in a 
Climate of which they know but little. I have 
been here eight years, inquiring, observing, 


one. 
formation asked for. 

Andagain let mesay: If you want a reply to your 
questions at once, besure to send stamps with it and re 
ceive it by mail. If you waituntil it can be answered 
through this Department you will certainly have to 
wait three months, because the circulation of Tuer 
LADIES’ Home JOURNAL is so enormous that matter 
has to be prepared weeks in advance of the date of 
issue in order to make it possible to get the paper out 
promptly. Think of what I above and be 
governed by it, please. 


have said 


CS reader wants to know how to keep a bulb of 
Easter Lily over the season, and what treatment to 
give itso as to secure a second crop of flowers fromm it. 
She wants an answer in the JoURNAL $v [he time the 
answer would appear the question of keeping it over 
will have answered itself; therefore it is unnecessary to 
give an answer bere. How long before readers of this 
paper will understand that itis utterly impossible for a 
reply to appear in these columns in less than three 
months after a question is sentin? I have said so time 
and again, yet inquirers persist in ignoring it, and some 
of them are so afraid, seemingly, of spending two cents 
for return postage, that they ask me to make exceptions 
in their favor and give a speedy reply through the 
paper, as they do not like to wait so long for an answer 
to their queries. Hereafter, questions which are not of 
general interest, therefore always timely, will not be 
answered in this Department. Bear this in mind, please 
and if your question is not of anature to interest others, 
you need expect no reply to it, unless you enclose a 


stamped and addressed envelope. 
I AM in receipt of many useful and pleasant letters 
from correspondents, anda iarge number of these 
would be given entire, or quoted from, in this Depart 
ment of the JouRNAL, if it were not for the fact that it 
requires so much work to put them in shape to send to 
the printer. Nearly all of them are written on both 
sides of the paper. This obliges me to copy them. 
Please remember that manuscript must be written on 
one side of the paper only. The type-setter will insist 
on this, and his will is law with us. And please study 
conciseness, It isn’t a few long letters we want, but a 
prod many short letters. We want all the variety possi 


some help to others.” 
The Editor is always glad to get a letter like 
the above, for it is practical and helpful. 
RAISING THE CARDINAL FLOWER 


M. P. 
our showiest and shyest native flowers: 


IIere is a bit from 


‘IT want to tell you about my experience 
with the Cardinal flower. I have bought 
seed time and again, but never succeeded in 
getting a plant like the kind zrowing wild in 
the woods. Last year I went out to ride with 
a friend, and as I passed a little brook, I saw 
a fine plant of lobelia in full bloom. 1 gath- 
ered it, took it home with me and put itina 
vase, At the end of the week it looked fresh, 


ve. Contributors will notice that their letters have and found that it had put out tiny roots. I 
been abridged in most instances. Don't be offended planted it in the ground and it has come 
with the editor because of this. He had to do it in 


through the winter all right. If this is worth 
anything I shall be pleased to see it in the 
JOURNAL.” 


order to give you all a chance, 


N reply to Mrs. B.,and a score of others who write for 

prices of the plants [I speak of in the JouRNAL, I 

have to repeat what [ have said so many times before: 

1 have no plants for sale. Don't send to me for any. 

sy consulting the catalogues of dealers who advertise 

in this paper, all of whom will be glad to send you their 
lists, you can learn where to obtain them. 

7e- 


ABOUT RE-POTTING PLANTS 


Plants growing in pots in which the soil 
has not been changed fora year, should be re- 
potted as soon as they begin to show signs of 
making anew growth. You cannot growa 
good plant in worn-out soil, even if you give | == 2 — 
liberal supplies of liquid manure, or other na 
fertilizers. A good soil is to a plant what 
bread and butter is to a man—that which it 
depends on for strong and healthy develop- 
ment. A young plant always does best in 
such a soil, because fertilizers and liquid ma 
nures are too strong forit. Let it become 
well established before you give it very rich 
food to digest. 


It is worth something, because it is a vit of 


experience from which others may receive 


some benefit. 


The Lobelia Cardinal is very 
impatient of removal in the ordinary way, 
and itis possible that this correspondent has 
hit upon the successful manner of coaxing it 
to make itself 
Epitor. 


at home in our gardens,— 
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Choice and Unique Plants. | - 


A NEW COLLECTION FOR 
FORTY CENTS. 


Containing one each New Cattley 
Guava, Curious Air Plant, a pretty 





je 


Orchid, Fern and Palm. Also a = = cape WU) ene 
generous quantity of our Long Val DAB Up i 
Spanish Moss. Address tates , 
R. D. HOYT. Above Wisteria, 10c., 3 for 25c., 7 for Wec., 15 for $1.00; Marguerite 





Carnation, 15c., 2 for 25c.; New Dwarf Sweet Pea, 5c., 6 for We.: 
New Hardy Moon Flower, Panduraia roots, 20¢., 3 for 50c.; Man- 
ettia Vine, 20c.; Clothside Soupert Rose, 20c.; Collection of six 
kinds above, mailed, 65c. All new standard seeds, plants. Cata- 
logue free. Name paper. C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt. 


The Nurseries, Seven Oaks, Fla. 





8 pkts. choice flower seeds, 10 cents. 


Beautiful 
Catalogue free. 


C. P. HIRSCHY, Berne, Ind, 


SEEDS 


But if 


and experimenting, and the above may be of 


regarding one of 
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This is certainly the UREN OF ROSES and the loveliest variety of late introduction, With all 
our ex rience th OB AL of roses, we have never seen its equal for blooming, and it is certainly the most desirable 
rose Fer either in or outdoor culture, we have ever grown. This illustration is a correct representation of the 
CLOTHILDE SOUPERT grown as a pot piant, ana it surpasses all other varieties for that purpose. The solor is 
a beautiful pearl white, which deepens to a delicate pink at the center, making it one of the loveliest roses that can 
well be imagined. Buds are of fine shape, opening very quickly into a large flower of perfect form. For fragrance 
this variety rivals the well known La France, the perfume being so sweet and delicate, e plantis of a robust habit, 
easy culture, and is destined to become the most popular rose ever introduced. The wonderful advantage this variety 
has over all others liesin its free flowering qualities, the plants being literally hidden from view by the mass of buds and 
biossoms, it never seems to tire or need any rest. e have grown the Clothilde Soupert both in our conservatories 
and on our trial grounds and is CONTINUALLY IN BLOOM either indoors or out, We would sepeeran refer 
the readers of the LapIzs HOME JOURNAL to the December issue, in which will be found a description of this lovely rose. 
Price, 2Sc, euch, three for BOc, post-paid. INNESOTA ROSES Gre becoming more popular every year, 
as they have proven to be hardier and more thrifty, lowering much more freely than those grown in other sections. 
METEOR. _The finest dark crimson, everblooming rose. Price, 25 cents each, three for 50 cents et-paid. 
MARIE GuUILGwOT.--A splendid pure white rose; large, full and double, very sweet scented 
Price, 25 cents each, three for 50 cents post-paid. FRAN CBH.—Color silvery pink, No rose can Ce 
this in fragrance. Price, 25 cts. each, three for 50 cts. post-paid. ID UWCHHSSE OF ALBANY. 
An English rose of great merit. Color, a beautiful crimson, flower large and fine. Price, 26c. each, 3 for 50c. post-paid. 

DAM EL "J" 3, —A new rose, colora clear cream; a strong grower. Price, 25 cents each, three for 
50 cents post-paid. Enti varieti 


re 6 s for $1.00. 
TO READERS * LADIES Home JOURNAL”:—We are supplying a large number of the readers of thi: 
publication with plants and seeds at the present time, and want twice as many before this season is over. To an 


r. on> 
ordering @1 worth of the above named g 
Hoste roses we will send the following % AT oO N ty F R EE 0 F C H A R E ! 
ANNA WEBB. —The finest dark red variety; flowers large; plant strong and thrifty. See December numbe- 
of this paper for description. GRACE ies ® —A beautiful pink variety; flowers of immense size and ex 
ceedin: ragrant. PRESIDENT CARFIELD.—Vermillion red, plant strong grower and wonderfully fre 
flowering. The above offer is made simply to introduce our Northern Grown Plants and Seeds. OUR ALDGUE 
FOR #8 1 is the finest and most complete book ever published, and gives a full treatise on roses, ye ns a ’ 


list of rare and choice plants, and over 500 illustrations and colored plate of Diadem Roses. It is a work of arta; 
wellasa complete floral euide. This book will be sent to every person ordering one or more of the above 


et i tr L. MAY & CO., Florists and Seedsmen, St. Paul, Minn 


ention “LADIES HOME JOUKNAL,” 


| 








HARRISON'S WHITE HOUSE” PANSIES 


Copy 








EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON. 











Mr. Faxon, 
Dear Sir 
The beautiful Pansies which you sent arrived yesterday 
in good condition. I am exceedingly fond of Pansies, and @ 
never tire of looking at them and admiring the beautiful 


March 31, 1899. 


colors and different shades. Those you sent gave me much & 
pleasure in admiring the size and color a» 1 helped to place 


them in water 





1 will be very much complimented to have them named 


after mynelf 





Again thanking you for thowe you sent, 
id am truly - 








Iam anxious to make new customers, My Special- 
ties in Flower Seeds are — Asters, Pansies, Sweet 
read it carefully. 


FREE,.TO,,. YOU. 


s my offer; . ‘ 

yew me ten cents in silver, to pay postage and packing, and I will mail you a package 
each of my Royal Mixed Asters (twenty-five distinct colors); Faxon’s Boston Mixture Sweet 
Peas (containing all the best sorts, both new and old); Champion Tall Mixed Nasturtiums 
(finest mixture ever offered); and, provided you mention this paper, a coupon, good for one 
package of 


Mrs. HARRISON’S “WHITE House” PANSIES 


(the price of which alone is $1.00), 


Upon receipt of your first order, as fully explained in my New Illustrated Seed Catalogue, 
which will also be sent to you, this coupon will be redeemed, SEND Now; this offer will not 


be made again. Address, 
eer M. B. FAXON, SEEDSMAN, 
| 21 & 22 SOUTH MARKET STREET. |_—«dBOSTON, MASS. 


=F Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 


" OS E Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Etc, 


CATALOCUE FREE. 


Over 150 pages illustrating and describing one of the largest 
and best assorted stocks of Seeds, Trees and Plants in the U. 8. 
Best value for the money in our Tested Novelties and Special 
Low Priced Collections. 


37 YEARS. 25 CREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Painesville, Ohio. 


For $1, free by mail 


SIEBRECHT & WADLEY, 


WILL SEND A CHOICE 
GROWING ORCHID: 


For 30 cts. a Palm; for %cts.a 
new Begonia; all three for $1.50, 
with full directions oftreatment 
409 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


+ 







































~ GREAT TRIAL OFFERS! 


The New Day-Blooming Moon Flower, 
or Mammoth Morning-Glory, from Brazil 
is the grandest of all vines; climbs fifty 
feet: leaves, 1 foot across; large 
colored tlowers from July to October. 
New Summer Poinsettia, or Fire Plant, 
from Mexico, is an elegant foliage plant for 
pots or beds; 3 feet tall; leaves blotehed 
and variegated with flery searlet. Both of 
the above. and my Floral Catalogue, sent, 
post-paid, until April Ist, for five letter 
stamps (10 cents). Will send all the follow- 








ing: TWELVE PACKETS CHOICEST NEW CROP SEEDS, 50 to eae - o a 
500 seeds in each (amounting to $1.20 at retail) FOR 20 CENTS: . 

) vars. Large German Fancy Pansies, mixed ; 10 vars. Everlastings ; 

35 vars. Double Asters; 42 vars. elegant new Fringed Star Phlox; San emums an ‘ 
) vars. Japanese Pinks; Superb New Double Fringed Poppy, Fairy 

Blush; New Double Leopard Asters, as beautifully spotted as the The best in cultivation. Choice prize Chrysanthe- 


Leopard; New Giant White Candytuft; Double Portulaca; New 
Dwarf Alyssum, Littl Gem; Chrysanthemums; Double Gaillardia. 
GOODELU’S FLOWER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., Mass. 


D for Trial. 5 pkts.; Lilliput Zinnia, ‘ perfect gems,” 
Verbena, large. Finest colored Petunias, choice New 
Marigolds, ete., all for 10 cents. Warranted to please. 6 pkts. if | 


mum seed, 25cents ; Mammouth Begonia seed, 35 cents. 
Send for plant-list. Box 2005 





T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J. 
Send for cheapest list of Plants, 
Seeds and Cuttings in America. 


Ladies, List free. 


CHAS. W. BUTTERFIELD, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


* Laptes’ Home Journat” is mentioned. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, Belchertown, Mass. 
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Want A NAME ev?TOMATO 


gr a suitable name is suggested The Wo.‘'400”’ is the largestand 
we shall call this Bo heaviest Tomato known 
400, In fact it isso so id as 
to bealmust seed | 

less Color 
rich, dark 
crim- | 

6on. 
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Rarest and rinest, Novelties 


— NSE CLUSTERS of mag: 
lificent large blossoms; as ke 


richt colored as orchids (fe . : 
beautiful flowers the first vear ™, 
from seed; blossom all the 
summer :—this is ‘ee Wu / ae 4 
CROZY’S CANNA, §& MU” Wi {7 WY} 
a plant that should be in } GI é ‘ 
every garden. n i 
f y Z © 
GOLDEN GATE 4 
$ 
SOME 
C 
are odd novelties of surpassing My C. 













POPPIES, ( 


fascinate with dazzling Va- 
‘ 


riety and brilliancy. Gor- 
geous flowers of every con- 
ceivable shade. 


FRINGED STAR PHLOX 


The 


cut The 
shows average 
fruit one weight of 


nee his nato Is 
third natural size. P ovariy 21 a 


beauty. Forty varieties of star- 
like fringed flowers. ay | ji 7 


ECKFORD’S NEWEST SWEET PEAS 


are decided novelties. Superb varieties never before 

ANSY equaled. For 13 Two Cent Stamps we will send 

all four of above and PANSIES. Any two and 

PANSIES for 8 Two Cent Stamps. These special 


With each order for Offers are for the purpose of making new friends for 
Burpee’s Seeds, the kind 


above we will send — that grow; hen -eBurpee’s 
: a al 5 ceBurpee’s 

Free one package of E E DS mail business is largest. 
IMPERI-AL 
PRIZE PANSY SEEDS, special selection, that FR E EI 
will grow flowers of perfect form and large size. s 
if you have a garden, write for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL For1891. 168 pages, 


colored plates; tells all about the best garden and flower seeds, Rare Novelties that cannot be 
had elsewhere, and how to get valuable premiums. Sent Free. Write at once and name this paper. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Us 


vs. ench. 


We will pay $250.00 for the best name suggested for this grand new Tomato. 
Purchasers are entitled to send in a name for each and every {-z ket they buy. The names can be 
sent in any time before October Ist, 1891, and will be considered by a capable and disinterested com- 
mittee of three, who shall award the prize. Full directions and conditions for entering the names for 
competition will be given on every packet of seed. . 
Price of New Tomato No. “400,” 25 cts. per packet, free by mail. 
With every order for a yo potest or more, we will also send without charge a copy of our mag- 
~w¥: New Catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” for 1891, the value alone yey 
of which is 26 cents, on condition that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement, 


Pc TER HENDERSON &COinNEWYORK 
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HARDY “PERPETUAL” ROSES. | 


We offer extra-sized, large, blooming, 34-year-old plants, 
THAT WILL BLOOM THE SAME SEASON PLANTED, |'; By 
demand for plants ready for immediate flowering; not little 
plants that require time to grow, but = good 





_~ -— ao or oP 





EEDS for your Garden. PLANTS for your - Lawn. 
WHERE to get the best Seeds and fresh ones? WHERE 
‘ob to get the new Plants and good ones? This must be decided. Which 
G Lu EN J £| Of the new and famous are worthy, and which of the old are better, you 






























first Goop CLEAR should know We print an Illustrated Catalogue with Photo-Engraving®, A ’ strong plants that will bloom this summer, and 
fuel ideco Colored rlates, and REALONABLE descripticas. As to its completeness, : “~~ if AT VERY LOW PRICES, iis.chat ih os 

fACK ? PA We Say IT TELLS THE WHOLE STORY for the GARDEN, LAWN oa prim \ yy pote Ay dpe = dendlen , ay ae net a 
35 CI5- Mo. and FARM. Free. We offer three collections of VALUE. In SEEDS, 33 kinds for $1 .00; : Wie F the most critical rosarian. Our collection contains 
Vi AU PLANTS, 9 great Specialties, $1.00; FLOWER SEEDS, 20 best for 60 cts.; the three for $2, 25. kh only the finest ond newest sorts in cultivation, 


among whic are the = following gems: 
ALFRED col OMB, a grand rose, very 
large and extremely fragrant, carmine crim- 
son. ULRICH BRUNER, an. elegant 
flower, finer in every way than “Gen. Jacque- 
minot,” bright cherry, exquisite. GLORIE 
DE PAR Is, the most lovely shade of car- 
mine, very large and fragrant. JEAN LiAe 
BAUD, ‘fiery crimson, shaded with black, 
rich and velve ty. This variety approaches a 
black rose most nearty of ce ead AGNA 
CHARTA, immense flowers, the largest rose 
grown, ‘rich dark pink, superb. MARTE 
BAUMANN, crimson vermilion, exquis- 
itely shaded ‘and richly perfumed; no 
collection is complete without it. Single 
ants of the above-named sorts will be 
Furnished for 50 cents each, or the 


CHAN’S SEED STORE, 88 State St.. Box 688. CHICAGO. . : . , Ww; 


FLORAL GEMS roses 


Original Ke FR E f to all who send for it, GERANIUMS 


Address MCGREGOR BROS., Springfield, Ohio. 



























6 for $2.50, or 
12 plants, in 12 best sorts (ine way the 
above), for =4.00. 
25 plants, in 12 best sorts (including the 
above), for =7.00. 
A liberal package of Mixed Flower Seeds, embracing upwards of 1,000 Lt 100 plants, in 25 best sorts (inc luding the 
yielling something new and pleasing every day the entire season, will be mailed above), for $25.00. 







with PAKK’S original, beautiful and instructive FLORAL GUIDE, 
for only two stamps. This is a treat for every flower lover. You'll be delighted. 
Sendat once. Namethis paper. Address GEO. W. PARK, Florist, Libonia, a. 


We offer also some Exquisite Novelthes and 
Oddities in New Japanese Forms 








ij 47 4444 
“UG. Yj}! 























STILL MORE. —Get « friend to send with you, and we will add a package of| . of this charming flower. They form a 
MD French Large-flowered Pansies in finest mixture, imported direct from Paris. This most unique group, and will be found in- 
advertisement will not ap ‘ valuable on account of the rich decora- 







pear again. -¥ - ompt. 18 splendid Roses, 9}. 00. 
0 cts. 


P. 8.—Park’s New Kose Budget, all about 


NEW SHIRLEY POPPY. 


A new andsuperb class of Popptes, exceedingly useful. Our strain 
having been selected from only the choicest sorts is unexcelled in brilltian- 
cy of color and handsome markir For 25c we will mail ~~ a packet 

of the seed and our BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE o 


CHOICE FARM AND CARDEN SEEDS 


ja Dk tive effects produced, The foliage is par- 
ticularly attractive, very dark glossy 
green, shining as if varnished, studded 
with large single beautiful flowers, 4 
inches across, in the wildest profusion ; 
they flower from early summer until 
autumn, and are succeeded by large 
bright-colored crimson seed pods, so 
showy that it is difficult to say whether 
the plants are more effective in flower or 


fruit. RUG OSA RUBRA, ae rose, 











“ t » in large clust GOSA AL BA the famous white variety. Md. GEORGES BRU. . very 

Containing many Rare Novelties of genuine merit in SEEDS and rare: In targe cus white pointed buds, very fragrant. Price, S81. 00 each, the 3 uty for 2.50 3 Ly 00 ” H an 
PLANTS, mailed FREE >) > : PERSIAN YELLOW, the finest bright yellow, hardy rose, foliage fai: ae scented like the sweet brie 

: ‘CURRIE BROS., Price, 75 cents each, 3 for *2.00; 86.00 per dozen. Md. PLANTIER, “the pnow- W bite TOR 

Seedsmen & a 108 Wisconsin-st. & 312 Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. the finest white for bedding in wy or for cemetery-planting. A perfect snowball whe n in bloom. Price, 50 





cents eac ae 6 for 82.50; 84.00 per Tie, By freight or express at above price 


N / CCOU NT Oe THEIR AKG LD ss E, 3 CENTS Vt , fi i ‘MU STF rig APDED 
FOR POSTAGE AN ND PACKING: SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED to any P. 8. or 
Canada. Go best and che — st by mail except in large pet} +s and in near vic inity. 
‘an be planted as soon as frost is out of ground ; full instructions for cultivation sent 
ORDER AT ONCE. | with each order, also a copy of our large illustrated Catalogue of 








Handsomely illustrated catalogue of ROSES, PLANTS, FI JOWER SEEDS and It is very complete, handsomely illus trated, artis- 
BULBs, se nF REE to any address. ay for it now. We offer ALL THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS. tic, of particular interest to all lovers of choice 
12 New French ( annas, strong plants, for - $1.00 7 Rare Chrysanthemums, named, 50c flowers. Sent free to all readers of THE LApiES’ HomM& JOURNAL inclosing stamps to pay postage. Address, 
7 New Plants and7 Pkts. New Flower Se eds, 1.00 8 Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses,  25c mentioning THe LApiEs’ Homé JOURNAL, 
6 Splendid Winter Blooming Roses, - W) 


12 Pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, — 0c F. R. PIERSON, ce eMAN. Tarrytown, N.Y. P. O. Box L. 








AY the ave cet poxt-aid 4 88.00 ROBT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, P 


MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, 


THE BEST of the NEW \ i A 
things in seeds; sown now WAY \ ) WY ICE KING. This glorious novelty is found in the ape 


blooms in June four Tens . 

my Western mountains, as also in the lava beds of the Dako-\y¥ 
Chit Wes anay ti i Th Wiss tas. Itis pre-eminently @ child of the cold, and will do well 
Plants of PRIZE vars. your anywhere, Its hardiness, its great freedom of bloom, \\\ 
choice, $1 per doz. Catalogue its great glorious pure white blossoms and lovely foli- \ 
FREE. BARGAINS in age will win for ita place in the garden of every lover of the 
Seeds and Plants. Try our beautiful. The plants form a large stool and throw up \\S 
IVY GERANIUMS’ for ) numerous spikes, often holding 15 or 20 flowers of im- \& 
BEDDING. mense size to a plant. It is unquestionably the greatest, \% 
novelty offered in many years. Each 25c. "S for $1.00. 


LADIES’ FLORAL CONCERN, Kingston, N. Y. 
ACHILLEA ALBA. ts3,000 to 5,000 


850,000 350,000 GRAPE VINES pure snow white perfect blossoms—from a single plant 


———s —should accord it a place in every garden. 

Like the wild Primrose, itis hardy as oak, 
(co verierieg. Ai SmallFrults, Trees, sete. Best 
steck. Genuine, ch ei vis Re vines mailed for ec. De- 


egand blossoms from May until snow flies. 
ceriptive peiee lst tres. LEWIS ROESCH. Fredonia, N.Y 







































Each 20c. 4 for50c. 8 for $1.00. 





In order to introduce our¢ 
or 12c. Splendid Seeds, we make 
the following liberal offer, upon receipt of 
1c. in stamps we will mail free— 
1 pke. Earliest Radish Seed, 
1 pke. Splendid Head Lettuce, 
1 pks. smootons, moron Seeds rd } ; 
1 pke. Choice Tomato Seed, 
3 pes. Blogant oe weeny ag a NEW STRAIN 0 FAIRY PANSY 
es (my sele 
eced. —y po aw f in Amerme ot less Is no doubt the acme of permee.. ot 
- 2 CE Ss. that we can say can give to the reade que 
pe Oe ee idea of their beauty and —— pie lh a 
TA\OGUE is brim full ofrare blooming quality,giantsize,velvety tex ure. mare 
B23 A). ee Plant, Seed and Vegetable velous combination of colors running o——— 
line. Cantains fine colored plates painted almost every imaginable shade, is found in no “ - 
from nature and is worth ten timesthe cost. strainin America. MyCatalogue contains colored pla 
Send Se. for same or 1%c. and we will of same, painted from nature. Nothing like it. 
send Catalogue and above 7 pkgs. free. Package Postpaid, 25 Cents. 


OHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 








, Circulars 
é FREE, 
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SHRUBS FOR SMALL GARDENS 
SOME DESIRABLE PLANTS FOR GARDENS OF MOD- 
ERATE SIZE 


EV ERAL correspondents have asked me 
to give a list of desirable shrubs for 
planting in small yards. I think they 
will be able to find something to suit 
their wants in the list given below. All 

are good and are recommended only after a 
personal trial by the Editor. 


WEIGELIA 


This shrub is a strong grower, good speci- 
mens reaching a height of six or eight feet, 
and often being as many feet across. It forms 
a rounded, symmetrical mass, without requir- 
ing much attention in the way of pruning, 
and when covered with flowers in late spring 
and early summer, it is a most beautiful sight. 
There are three very desirable varieties—al/lba, 
pure white, rosea, rose-color and aurea, golden- 
leaved. The latter is most effective when 
planted where it will show against a back- 
ground of evergreen. 


PYRUS JAPONICA, OR JAPAN QUINCE 


This is a low-growing shrub, with thorny 
branches, and bright, glossy foliage. Its 
flowers are a vivid crimson, shaped like 
apple-blossoms, and show with charming 
effect among the beautiful foliage. This is 
one of the most desirable shrubs we have. It 
cut back occasionally, it becomes a thick, 
compact bush about three feet high, and is 
extremely useful as a hedge plant for small 
gardens. It is an early bloomer and a very 
hardy plant. 


THE OLD BUT POPULAR SYRINGA 


This is an old shrub, but none the worse 
for that. On the contrary, all the better, be- 
cause its popularity shows that it has stood 
the test of time. Itis a tall grower, often at- 
taining a height of ten feet, and becoming 
quite a tree, when trained to one stalk. I pre- 
fer it as a shrub, however, with at least half-a- 
dozen stalks from the roots. Its flowers are 
pure white, and very sweet. On account of 
its large size, it should be planted in a promi- 
nent place at one side of the house, or where 
it will not interfere with the outlook from 
the residence. If you have only a small lot, 
say fifteen or twenty feet square. one such 
large shrub will be enough to plant in it. 


THE FAVORITE LILAC 


This lovely old favorite needs no recom- 
mendation to those who have seen it so cov- 
ered with bloom in May and June that its 
branches bend beneath their fragrant burden. 
I have often thought that were I to be re- 
stricted to the choice of one shrub, I would 
choose the Lilac. It is as hardy as anything 
can be. It can be made to grow in tree form, 
or as a large shrub, branching thickly from 
the base of the plant. Indeed, it is a most 
tractable thing as regards training, and you 
can shape it to suit your taste. The only 
trouble with it is its tendency to sucker, and 
spread all over the place. But a little use of 
the hoe or scythe during the summer season 
will keep it within bounds. If trained in 
tree form it should have ample room:to de- 
velop its branches in, and is most effective 
when planted at the side of small lots. It 
can be grown as a hedge, to take the place of 
a fence, by planting it about two feet apart, 
and keeping the tops of the old plants cut off 
until a thick mass of stalks have been sent 
up from the roots. Frequent pruning will be 
necessary for two or three years to make the 
hedge symmetrical, but as soon as the plants 
get large enough to bloom well, little care 
will be required to keep it in good shape. 
When covered with bloom, nothing can be 
lovelier, and no flower has a more delightful 
fragrance. I would feel “lost”? without a 
bowl of Lilacs on my table all through lilac- 
time. The white variety is not as desirable as 
the purple, because of its habit of bearing its 
flowers down among the foliage. It is a 
rather shy bloomer, but it is very lovely. The 
Persian variety is more graceful in its habit of 
growth than the common variety, and should 
always be trained as a shrub. Its branches 
are long and slender, and arch gracefully from 
the centre of the plant. Its flowers are borne 
in very long, branching panicles, are some- 
what darker in color than the old kind, but 
lack their delightful fragrance. 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA 


This is a plant of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, but it has already become very 
popular, and it fully deserves all the popular- 
ity it has gained. It is as hardy as the Lilac. 
It becomes a bushy, compact specimen when 
well cared for, and in fall is covered with im- 
mense panicles of flowers, ivory-white in 
color, at first, but changing to pink later on. 
The flowers are very persistent, often remain- 
ing on the plant until the coming of snow. 
Its peculiarity of late blooming makes it 
specially valuable, because no other shrub is 
so late in flowering. It is not a tall grower; 
instead of growing up it spreads out. No one 
makes a mistake in including this in her se- 
lection of shrubs for any place where a shrub 
is needed. 
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FLOWERING ALMOND 
This is an old plant, and one that is not 
seen as frequently as formerly, but it is still one 
of the best of early bloomers, if given proper 
protection in fall. Being comparatively 
tender, it must be laid down and covered at 
the north, or it will be badly injured in win- 
ter. It is of spreading habit. Its flowers are 
pink and white, double, and so thickly set 
along the slender branches that they have a 
wreath-like effect. Excellent for planting 

near a path, or under a window. 


DAPHNE CNEORUM 
This is a delightful little shrub, growing 
about eighteen inches high, and forming a 
compact mass of branches from two to three 
feet across. It is evergreen. Its flowers are 
pink, borne in clusters at the tips of the 
branches, and have a spicy, pleasant odor. It 
blooms at intervals during the season. Very 
useful for front locations on account of its 
low habit. 
THE PROFUSIVE DEUTZIA 
This is a shrub quite similar in habit of 
growth to the Flowering Almond. Its flowers 
are small, but produce in wonderful profusion ; 
indeed, they almost cover the plant in May 
and June. They are of the purest white. 
There are single and double varieties, the 
most desirable probably being D. gracilis. 
EXOCHORDA GRANDIFLORA 
This is a new shrub from Japan, and prom- 
ises to be of great popularity. It is quite a 
tall grower, branching freely, and of a grace- 
ful habit of growth. Its flowers are single, 
about the size of a silver dollar, and freely 
produced on the long, slender branches. Ow- 
ing to its recent introduction it is not much 
known as yet, but as soon as it is, it will be as 
great a favorite as IJlydrangea 


paniculata 
grandifiora. 





-THREE GRAND BERRIES. 


a 





All are fully illustrated and described in 


Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture. Also all 
good old and choice new varieties of Small and 
Orchard Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, etc. It isa book of over 80 pages, 
finely printed and copiously illustrated. It 
states the defects and merits, gives prices and 
tells how to purchase, plant, prune and culti- 
vate. Mailed free; with colored plates roc. 


Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 
J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 


RARE NEW FLOWERS FREE! 


To get all of the readers of 
this paper to see our catalogue, 
we will, for thirty days only, 
send it, together with a 2h. 
pkt. of the new Lupinus 
» The Bride, FREE 
to all who will send us Ic. 
to simply pay cost of postage 
and putting up same. This 
charming novelty was secured 
by us in Europe, and large 
sums were offered for a few 
seeds by those who saw it in 
F bloom last season. It grows in 

round, bushy form, every 
branch being tipped with its spike of snowy bloom, filling the 
air everywhere with delicious fragrance, rivalling the em 
cinth. Sureto grow and constantly in bloem the entire sea- 
son. Those oogsing silver will receive absolutely FREE a 
20c. pkt. of Woodbury’s Famous Prize Pansies, a 
strain breughtto the highest perfection by a careful selection 
for 12 years. Many of the flowers, under good culture, actual! 
measure 3 inches across; striped, spotted and mottled in all 
beautifulways. Acknowledged the finestin the world. The 
above two novelties are exactly the same as we se]! for 45c. 


Address OTIS M. RICHARDSON & CO., Canton, Maine. 











SEEDS, PLANTS. 
and BULBS. 


Avoid disappointment save 
money and make a success of your 
garden tor this season by sowing 


Dreer’s Reliable Seeds. 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1891 
will advise you honestly. Full 
edition for postage, 6 cents. Ab 
ridged edition, free. HENRY A. 
DREER, 714 Chestaut 8t., Phila 


RARE PLANTS ‘xi2:" 


CACTI. 
700 VARIETIES. 
Rainbow Cactus, 30c 
Living Rock, 30¢ 
Queen of Night, 25e 
Old Man Cactus, 
5 Cacti—fine, 
10 Cacti, extra, 
BOOK ON CACTI and 
RARE PLANTS, 100 pages, 
150 ne. 10 cents. 
atalogue free. — 
A. BLANC & co. Phila. Largest and finest stock of “acti 


in the world. Send for special low price-list of plants and bulbs. 
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SOLANUM GRANDIFLOR This new pot and garden plant is truly one of the most magnificent per- 

® petual bloomers ever seen. It bears, by the hundred, great clusters of 
lovely snow-white flowers, which keep perfect a month before fading, and appear at all times of the year. ‘These 
great panicles of bloom are often a foot across, and are borne by the hundred both summer and winter. As a 
perpetual bloomer of fascinating beauty and loveliness, this plant surpasses everything, even the famous Ma- 
nettia Vine. It is as easily grown as a Geranium, either in pots or the garden, and requires exactly the same 
treatment. It can be trained up as a climber or grown in bush form, and in either way its great clusters of 
glorious flowers will surprise and delight all who see it. Price of strong plants, ready to bloom at once, 30 cents 
each; 2 for 50 cents; 5 for $1.00, by mail, post-paid. 


THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE A magnificent flowering vine which is loaded with brilliant flowers 
. 


every day in the year. Its charming grace and beauty is unsur assed, 
We have the true perpetual fowering variety. Price of fine plants, ALREADY BUDDED and BLOOMING, 


40 cents each; 2 for 50 cents. 
THE RAINBOW CACTUS Two years ago this wonderfully beautiful Cactus sold at ®each. We now 
® possess an enormous stock of magnificent plants which we offer very low. 
The plant is covered with a net-work of spines which grow in rings of different color, from white to crimson, 
hence its name “ Rainbow.” It is a most beautiful plant at all times, but when in bloom, its grandeur is unsur- 
passed, having flowers four inches across, bright crimson with a white centre. It blooms profusely and is of the 
easiest culture in pots. Large plants for immediate blooming, 30 cents each ; 2 for 0 cents. 
TH R R HID All know the beauty and value of a good Orchid. Here you can get 
E BUTTE FLY 0 C ® one of the best for only 30 cents. ‘Tied to a stick, and suspended in a 
window, it makes a most unique and beautiful object, growing freely without soil, Cultural directions in 
Catalogue. It produces great panicles of gay butterfly-like flowers which keep perfect a long time. Strong 


plants of blooming size, 30 cents each ; 4 for $1.00. 
An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 


THE GREAT SPIDER LILY, bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 


uure white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsurpassed beauty. It is one of the oddest, sweetest, and love- 
iest flowers grown. Large bulbs which will soon bloom, 25 cents each, post-paid. 


A GREAT OFFER For only ONE DOLLAR we will send, by mail, post-paid, all five of the above 
. 


magnificent new plants. 
Also, the following extra choice collections, by mail, post-paid, 





12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25c. 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts named, including Auratum, 5Oc. 
6 New Double Pear! Tuberoses, ni = De. 5 se Cacti, different sorts, named, 50c. 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50c. | 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, ic. 
5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, ioc. | 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 50c. 


OUR BLUE CATALOGUE (A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 

* SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS AND RARE FRI ITs, is the finest 
ever issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 lar, e colored lates. 
We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 
Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums 
ete. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering Shrubs. This elegant and expense Catalogue will 
be sent for only 10 cents, or, if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue It will be sent FREE, 


‘atest JOUN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co, N.Y. 





~~~ 








A ; q Weg j 
} $ Flowers, Magnificent plants for Summer bedding, equal- PEM JS 
ng the Geranium in quanti oom and far exceeding them in variety of color and form a) rrr 7 


and segguse of the flowers. . r icoe—Bingle, all colors mized, 20c. each, s2 p A des. past 

aid. Single, in separate colors,— Bronze- Yellow, Crimson, Orange See x , Rose, See 7 ! 
White and Yellow. BOC. each $2.50 per doz. pont paid. uble Flowerin, Varieties (Saar | 
mixed colors, 40c. each, %4. r doz. post paid. Our 5Oc. Bulb Collection will be B>— — 
sent free by mail and contains 1 Hardy Day Blooming Moon Flower; 3 utifyl dias 
—1 Red, 1 White, 1 Yellow. will produce a mass of beautiful bloom all summer: 2 Amaryllis 
Atamasco. These “Fairy Lilies” are gems of rare beauty ; 3 Beautiful Gladiolus llight, 1 yellow, 
lL red; 2 Dwarf Double Pearl Tuberoses—In all, 11 Beautiful Flowering Bulbs for 50 cts. by mail 
post paid. * * For %1.00 we will include with the above 2 Rare Blackbe Lilies. Flowers 
a rich, golden spot crimson and followed by berries resembling a black ; 1 Mont. 
bretia Srocosmeefiora, flower spikes 10 inches long, resembling a miniature gladiolus; 2 Hyacinthus C 
perfectly hardy pure white pendulous flowers; 2 ila Biflora, nt white staseenee flowers with 
ers: 6 Oxalis, white and pink, {n all 24 Beautiful Flowering Bulbs, 3! post a 

rie ip Me a ‘ 


ttal Seed Gauioxte oi JOHNSON & STOKES, =? "? 
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ROOZEN’S BULBS, Etc., for SPRING PLANTING. 


Gladioll, Dahlias, Begonias, Irises, Lilles, Tuberoses, ete., ete. 
The most extensive catalogue of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Plants is pub- 
lished by the famous growers i 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), Holland. (Established 1832.) 
Mention Lapigs’ Home JouRNat. Address our sole American representative, 
J. TER KUILE, 88 Broadway, New York. 


PRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES : VINES 


d Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, SPRAYING 
) ten yhs y tore Rot, Plum Ouseu tent by using EXCELSIO OUTFITS. 
PERFECT FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS AT COOD PR " show- 
i rious insects to Fruits mailed free, Large stock of t Trees, Vines, 
ing "Berry Plants st Bottom Adres WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ills. 


Catalogue upon application. 


P. 0. BOX 2494. 
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If you have a 


‘COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL. 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES | 
OF LIME AND SODA { 
IS SURE CURB FOR rT. | 
This preparation contains the stimula- { 
ting properties of the Hypophosphitcs { 

and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil, Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as { 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- | 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect { 

Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms ot Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, { 


CONSUMPTION, { 
Ser fula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer { 


the». snothing like 8COTT’S EMULSION. | 
Itissold by all Druggists. Let no one by / 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty | 
induce you to accept a substitute, { 


ee ee 


TO THE YOUNG FACE 


POZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Cives fresher Charms, to the 
old renewed youth. 


TRY IT. 


SOLD a ERE. 


’ 
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cellent variety is distinguished from all others 
stiff stalks, as shown in the ongraring, ._—4 


we ae 7h 

ing up b tree without support re an 

very abundantly of right tomatoes, vom 

emooth. | < fine flavor it is extremely early 
the upacee are very curly and 


and entire’ 
dark yeen. almost k, making the plant 


‘FINCH'S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


7, mendocupe varies y of eupertor guality, frm 
an a dark green color, growing fro’ 
tod rin, length, and immensely Seodustive.” 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


Is ALL HEA ) HEAD. Very 
uniform in size, JY a LA 4 texture exoatiegs | in 
= and a good keeper. fred Rose, of Penn 
grew a head which weighed 6436 pounds, 
or I will ‘eond 2 Packet each Tomato, Cucumber 
and Cab! my Dlustrated Catalogue, for only 
25 cents in Sliver or Stamps. 


FIVE CINNAMON ‘VINES FREE 
pepld growing V 


ane leaves, _— Pe li lenge te 
lar Tollage, an: elica’ 

white blespemna. reer dt a delicious cinnamon fragrance, 

will grow from 1() to 7 Se Seet = a plugie aonsen. an 


Seer 45 BUL BS FREE vad, 
to a 
me 25 cents for A pee 
ce Tomato ‘Collection the bulbs will produce 
5 Paeatena tn Vines exactly the same ine every respect 
ling for One Dollar. ‘Address plainly 
FRANK FINCH, » (Box B.) CL Y DE, N. ve 
very person sending 4 
receive extra a large Packet e eINCIDS 
Perfection Lettuce, the finest variety ever grown, 


Seeds thot witt Crow, 


. That's what we all waut—Seeds that will 
. grow—Seeds that are fresh, pure and true 
to name—and that's the kind I strive to 
i Seme of these I grew myself, others 
imported from the finest flower special- 
ists of Germany, England and France. 
Many seeds are cheaper than these, but 
hone are better. Try them yours« if and 
yee Here's : charming collection I am 
selling extensively: Price per Pkt. 
China and Japan Finke, all colors, , 1 
Giant Mignonett 












Pansy, large flowering. 19 
vee tn my finest co ora, & 
Eacholtzia (State Flower of California) 5 
© vet be nrg ey lorious colors, 10 
Portulaca @ fora, 5 
Asters, all Kinds, “ grand array, 10 
ALSO FOUR SPLENDID NOVELTIES 
Blanche Ferry Sweet Pe 10 
little Gem Sweet Alyssum, 10 
El Dorado Marigeld, 10 


and one more striking novelty of my own selection given as a 
Special Prize, in all hy Packeta—costing $1.00 at retail— 
om with Ook: Be sure to get my 
Catalogue for 3. Catalogue ; it's a lovely 
hook and will please ad Show your friends this and send their 
— with you for every such extra order I will send you a 
novelty. I shall be delighted with your order; you will be 


detighied ted with | MYRICK, (Box p)Northboro, Mess, 


ood 10¢, for Oatalogue a6 get 8 Pkta of Seeds Free. 
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TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS: 
fully answered in this Department 


But please bear in mind 
are busy persons. 


The right to answer or reject any question ts reserved by the Editor 
They will be given as quickly after receipt as possible. 
All correspondence should be accompanied by full name and address, not for publication, but for reference 


Answers cannot be promised for any special issue. 


Mas. J. M. W.-If your black lace gown is in good 
condition it is worth while having it steamed by a pro- 
fessional scourer;: a method that, while it costs a little 
more, is very Satisfactory as it makes the lace look al 
most a8 good as new. 

Mas. 8. F. W.—In answering an advertisement itis 
easiest to write itin the third person, and then your 
name, properly written, is given and the recipient 
knows whether to address it to Mrs. or Miss Brown 
If, however, it is written in the first person, it should be 
signed * Mary Brown,” with (Miss) putin parenthesis 
be fore it; or, if you are married, write just below this, 


Address Mrs. John Brown, 2'g Fifth avenue, New 
York 
Bren va—Under no circumstances should a gentle 


man take a lady’s arm. When you have had supper 
with a friend it is not necessary to thank him for it, for 
it is fair to presume that you have given him as much 
pleasure as he has given you; when you bid him good 
night the usual thanks for # pleasant ‘me will include 
the supper. Whena recitation is given it is proper to 


| bow at the end of it, and leave the stage. 


| a hotel, go into the 





GERTRU DE—When you are traveling alone and reach 
reception room, send for the clerk 
give him your name, tell him what kind of a room you 
want and how long you expect to stay there. He will 
register for you. When it is time for you to leave, send 
word down by one of the hall boys that you wish your 
bill sent u By doing this it will not be necessary for 
you to go fito the office at all, If you are only at the 
hotel fora few days itis not necessary to tip the ser- 
vants unless they have done something special for you, 
then, of course, the size of the tip must be governed 
entirely by your purse and your geuerosity. 


F. E.S.—In entering acar a lady precedes a gentle- 
man and should take the seat that is most convenient 
or which suits her best. When people are visiting ata 
house it should be made quite clear by the hostess that 
whenever they wish to go to bed it is permitted, al- 
though it is also her province, if everybody is sitting up 
and it is very late, to suggest that beauty sleep might be 
desirable, 

Eisit—A call in behalf of a society is not a social 
one, and itis not necessary to return it. Bathing the 
hair with warm water with borax in it, will tend to 
make it less olly. 


Mes, H. G. C.—The only way to get a properly fitting 
corset, such as I described, is to buy a od one from a 
shop where they are in the habit of altering them. 
Very often the corset that fits perfectly over the hips 
is too large about the bust, and the exact opposite may 
be the fault; but in a good corset these Reuits can be 
remedied and at very slight ex pense. 





Any question from our readers of help or interest to women, will be cheer 


Write your questions plainly and briefly 


There are some patent med- 
icines that are more marvel- 
lous than a dozen doctors’ 
prescriptions, but they’re not 
| those that profess to cure 
everything. 

Everybody, now and then, 
feels “run down,” “played 
out.” They’ve the will, but 
no power to generate vitality. 
They’re not sick enough to 
call a doctor, but just too 
sick to be well. That’s 


Dow't use unnecessary words: editors 


JENNIE S.A pretty black gown for a lady of forty 
five years, who is slender, would have a plain skirt 
with just a few wrinkles across the front and a box 
plaited back. A border of black astrakhan might be 
across the front and sides. Let the basque be pointed 
in front, arched over the hips and having a postillion 


back: trim the front of it with elaborate braiding in 
black. Have a high curate collar and a pretty braided , " ° - 
eult asa finish to the sleeves which should be high on W here the right kind of a 


the shoulder. A very pretty house gown is shown in 
the fashion department this month. 


| patent medicine comes in, 
| and does for a dollar what 
the doctor wouldn’t do for 


less than five or ten. 


We put in our claim for 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. 


kK. D. O.—Paper with a black border may be 
long as one is in mourning. 
wearing crape 
taste. 


used as 
That is, as long as one is 
: afler that, plain white paper is in good 


CALIFORNIA—The one woman in this land who has 
had a monument erected to her is Margaret of Orleans, 
and the monument is at New Orleans, at the junction of 
Camp and Prytanea streets. 


lL. D. S.—A soft flannel wrapper will be found the 
most comfortable for a sea voyage. Have it tight fitting 
at the back and loose in the front, and with a girdle that 
will fasten easily. If you wish to go on deck when the 
weather is stormy, and «tight dress is uncomfortable, 
put ona heavy ulster over this and yeu will be com- 
fortable and presentable. 


We claim it to be an un- 
equaled remedy to _ purify 
the blood and invigorate the 
liver. We claim it to be 
lasting in its effects, creating 
an appetite, purifying the 
blood, and preventing Bilious, 
| Typhoid and Malarial fevers 
| af taken in time. The time 
to take it is when you first 
feel the signs of weareness and 
weakness. The time to take 
it, on general principles, is 


NOW. 


M. C. 


S.—Regular exercise, careful attention to diet, 
and keeping as cheerful as possible, will do more toward 
making your eyes bright and your skin smooth and 
white than will any patent medicine that is warranted to 
cure all the ills of the flesh. 


Onive R.—Even if you only have a little hair wear it 
in a soft knot at the back of your head. C rimp it so 
that it will look fuller and you Will find that it is much 
more becoming than to have alot of false hair put on so 
that it increases the size of your head, and is awkward, 


Repa—Any of Jerome K. Jerome's books could be 
yut in the hands of a boy or girl. They are bright and 
ad, lh and there is nothing in them to which any 
objection could be found. While Rudyard-Kippling is 
clever, his books are better adapted to men and women 
than to boys and girls, 





Atice R.—Although next Christmas seems a long 
ways off, why not commence early in the spring and 
arrange for the doll carnival? Sell your dolls at auction 
and use the products, first to pay expenses and after 
wards for the hospital to which you refer, For a great 
many years London * Truth” has given just such an ex 
hibition as yours, and by writing to that paper you will be 
sent circulars showing exactly how ft was managed there. 











ow 
® Prettiest BOOK ever aoe 
SE Ry Ds ONE centa 
4 PACKET, 
y and upwards according torarity, 
scarcity, or cost. Cheapest of any 
~ by oz. ’D. 1000000 extras, Catalo- 
a yue free. R. H. Shumway Rockford IL 





16 Splendid Everblooming Roses 
or single Geraniums for $1.00, or 16 fine Fuchsias for $1.60, or 20 


for $1.00, or 16 choice double 


choicest Pansies for $1.00, or 20 fine Verbenas for $1.00, or 20 
Chrysanthemums for $1.00, and a rare premium plant in every 
collection. Sent postage paid to any part of the United States, 
and safe arrival guaranteed. For description of hundreds of other 
choice yy and vines, send 4c. stamps for handsome, illustrated 


_ catalogue. coT TAGE ROSE GARDEN, Co umbus, 0. 


monthly. ‘Treating on all subjects— Religion, History, 
Poetry, Travels, Sports, etc. List of all popular Maga 
zines with subscription rates all sent free. 

PA. 


E. T. PAR KER, BETHL EHE Mi. 
Made in Book and Shawl-Strap 


HOLDFASTS Pattern, for Mailing, Clothes 


Lines, Hammocks, Bags, Grain 
Binding, ete. Agents wanted. Sample Book or Shaw! 
Strap sent, postpaid, for 10 eta. TIE CO., Sidney, N.Y. 


Crover Cleveland | 


It would pay you to 
send for my priced 


the 
able exponent 


s undoubtedly 
Tost 


leader of the Protection forces, but another erent fact 


has revolutionized the polishing, 

cleansing of the thousand utensils, 
adornments of homes everywhere. Wherever there is 
glassware, silverware, brass or copper goods, mirrors, 
jewelry or finished surfaces of any dese ription, @ allus- 
tro is proving itself indispe nsable. Quick, harmless 
and effective. Try it and be pleased at the results. 
Price 25 cents by mail. Agents make 84 to %7 per 
day selling our goods. No effort is required as the 
goods speak for themselves. Ladies make great success 


brightening, and 
ornaments, and 


selling them. Address 

J. B. SCHISSLER a CO., 31 and 33 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1 
You ButC lotning, Gloves, Carpets, I 
can’t Sl l K:: mended go well with IGHTAING 
geta NDER you cannot tell where torn, 
NO SEWING.Only ‘ood article 
a HOT FLATIRON for Lady Agents, 
Every one needs it. Sample pkg. 15 cts. 

ber Stamp Co. P 67 New Haven, Conn. 


25,000 SOLD, To introduce 

Ladies’ Friend Washers, where 
there are no agents, we will sell at 
cost, on 10 daystrial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or no sale. Agents 
wanted eve here. Address, 


D. L. BATES & L BATES & BRO., , DAYTON, ‘Duio, 


SELF-THREADING NE NEEDLES. 
4 Every Lady Wants Them. 








read will not pull out, or cut in the eye; can be 
threaded in the dark or by a blind person in an instant, 
and works just the same as a common needle. 
trticle invented that sells like it. Everybody buys it. The ladies 
til admire it. Recommends itself. Most useful and convenient 


Never was an 







send our beautiful Magazine three months and 
DO YOU If so, and desire fashionable 
| Boston Line 
us 3 two-cent stamps for our 
Postage |s 16c. per Ib. 
which we sell by the pound, 


article ever invented. Any lady sending 12 cents and this 
One package Needles, postpaid. Address, 
writing paper at reasonable 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
. 
COMPLETE samples of paper 
SAMUEL WAR » CO., 





notice, who will show our paper co her friends,we will 
SOCIAL VISITOR, Box 3139, Boston, Mass 
prices, ask your saa for 
If he does not keep them send 
representing over 200 varieties 
49-51 Franklin street, Boston. 


Express often cheaper. 








is ‘ihe eyuaty ao Cames G. Blaine. 


that attracts the American People isthat Callustro | 





OUR NEW CHAMPION 
SWEET CORN. 

The earliest large Corn 
in the WORLD. 
100 Dollars in 
Premiums will be giv- 

en this Season. 












‘1. wewill sendour 
For 10ets, Beautitut tues 
trated Catalogue for 1891. 
AND ONE PACKET EACH 
Bugnots Superb Pan- 
sy and Ignotum 
Tomato, 
we will send 
For 2bcts, above Pan 
Tomatoand6 PEARL TUBE- , “ 
ROSES with our Catalogue. GE =, he 2. 
Take advantage of this offer now, Mention this Paper. 


PRICE & REED, Albany, N. Y. 
Our $2.00 Folding-Table is First- 


Class. Top, 23x 44 in, ; 26 in. high, with castors. Double 
adj. tracing wheel : fine 60-inch Tape, by mail, 50 cents. 
Circula ars free. AMERICAN SUPPLY. C0. | Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mi p RIAL": & P. Stamp with name (Q cts. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


SOLD forge 















CLUB oF 14 postpaid for $1 vm. 
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AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 








For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and Scrofulous Humors, 


Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds “ the 
nervous system, restores energy to mind and ody, 
creates new, ric h and pure blood, in fact, rejuvenates 
the whole system. 

FLESH, 
NERVE, 


This reparation is far superior to all other prepara- 


Marks Linen, Cards, Papers, Everything, 
NewAgents make BIG Money. Terms Free, 
THALMAN MFG. CO., No. 236 Balt. St., Baltimore, Nd., U. 8. A. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED, to sell a light specialty. | 
Good opportunity rs es ag mone y. For 
particulars, address NEWE BEAN (O., | CO., Butta | 
In Pastel, Wate er Color, or Crayon by 
HOWARD LEECH, at his private studio, | 
at Chicago, thee ity of enterprise and art, 
are sought after and admired by all everywhere. The 
most artistic work, the most brilliant results, a | 
perfect likeness (made from any small picture), the 
choicest frames, Square business dealing and satis- 
faction guaranteed, If you want to make your 
home beautiful with the faces of loved ones, write 
to him. HOWARD LEECH, 494 West Adams Street, Chicago, Il. BLOOD, 
TWHISTLE 
Avo '® WAIT FOR KATIE 


AIN. 
(by author of Annie Rooney, 











Verylatest; Wordsand Music; tions of Cod Liver Oil: It has many imitators, but no 

full sheet size, 100, - Thomson, 69 Dearborn St,, Chicago, Lil. equals. The results following its use are its best recom- 
SE gp ROPE er mendations. Be sure, as you value your health, get the 

genuine. Manufactured ‘only by Dk. ALEXR. B. WIL- 





BOR, ¢ ee poston Mass. Sold b by all Druggists. 


'OCKET LAMP, 8 tt >= 
finely Seer iiisteled. ° “A Beauty. ** Size of Vest Pocket Match 
Bafe, Lignin Bony 2for $1. GOLDENE FOUNTAIN PEN, 7 
finished, Rubber Holder. Ink for weck’s use one filli 
ic) 12 for $1. N PRINTING CO, NEW HAVEN, CONN: 


Satin & Plush Remnants for Crazy 








l vi " ” ‘The Gilbert Ww itch-hazel Emollient’’ Heals 
oN ely, site Softens, 
Book free by mail. 
A Guaranteed Cure for 50 Cts. 


 Beautifies the Skin. 2c. at druggists 
SWEAT Lazarette RemedyCo.Unadilla,N.Y. 


FEET 
PLAYS. [atest Best. 


New Catalogue for stamp 














Sil 


F. TOWNSEND, Weedsport, N. “Labia Ait Gd Bx és ‘St. LOUIS, MO. 
; _ONLY 10 ets. PF = 
THE GENTLE ART OF BEAUTY pais 





for TRASH. 
CA Sr eed, Outfit of 30 pines Bie. Sirles. 
ALLING aos, DURHAM, CONN 


1 awe REFRIGERATORS 


ARE ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


ELEGANT HARDWOOD ANTIQUE FINISH. 


™Zcxerve PROVISIONS AND ICE "isnt cies 


than any other, 

A few points: Five Walls, Charcoal Filled, Possoetiz Alr-Tight Locks, Flues 
KRemovabie for Cieanliness, Solid Iron Shelves, Dry Celd r. 
WE PROVE ALL OUR CLAIMS. 


Do not buy imitations made to sell, with unfilled ven os inferior construction, they are the most 
costly in the end. Don't fail tosendfor Circular. We Pay Freight where we have no agent. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


JULES BINET er CIE (de Paris), Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRANK [VJILLER’S 


cae CROWN DRESSING 
ror LADIES? 4 


_ CHILDREN’S 
= BOOTS AND SHOES => 
Invaluable for restoring to theiroriginal 
eennty and finish Ladies’ and Children’s 
oots, Shoes, Rubbers, Traveling 
Bags, and all black leather goods. 
Unlike the ordinary dressings, 
it does not contain anything 
to rot or destroy the leather, 
but gives a beautiful fin- 
ish, Preserves the leath- 
er, Making it very hand- 
some while mak- 
ing it soft 
and pliable 
[2 BESURE 
“and ask for 


FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 


xcevsion MGUBATOR 

















EXCELSIOR 


Simple, Perfect and self-Regulat- 
ing. undreds in successtul operation. 
Guaranteed to hatcha larger percentage 
of fertile eggs at less cost than any other 
hatcher. Send Gc. for Illus. Catalogue, 
Circulars free. CEO.H.STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


AGENTS 222 


ERE 

and Farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 

hour during spare time. x D. BaTEs, 164 W.Rob- 

bins Ave., Covington, Ky., made $21 one day, 
one week. Socan you. Proofs an 

ogue free. J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O, 








PROF. RICE’S SELF-TEACH- | 


MUSIC ue SYSTEM. Ali can learn music | 
without the aid of ateacher. Rapid, correct. 
SELF Established 12 years. Notes, chords, accom- 
TAUGHT. animents, thorough bass laws, etc. Ten 
Lessons 10c¢. Circulars free. 
G. 8. RICE MUSIO O0., 248 State Street, Chicago. | 





D. NEEDHAM’'S SONS 


Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The REST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Ecze- 
ma, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sic 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
Whooping-Cough, and all BLOOD 
Send for circular. Men 












DISFASES, 
tion paper. 


WRIGHT'S PARAGON HEADACHE REMEDY. 


Positive cure for Headache and Neu- 
ralgia. Quiets the nerves, no ill effects, 
25c. Sample free by mail on application. 
Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 


FRE WITS 


ania 

I will give any lady. one dozen Siliver-Plated 
Teaspoons, elegant design, warranted to wear, who 
will dispose of one dozen Hawley’s Corn Salwe 
warranted to cure, among friends, at 25 cents a box. 
Write me and I will Mall you the Salwe. You sell 
it and send me the money, and I will mail you the 
dozen handsome spoons. Address 


CHARLES HAWLEY, Chemist, Berlin, Wis. 
$10 PAGANINI VIOLIN FOR $3.50. 


A beautiful Violin, of fine Z 


tone 







2 
ety ) 































and — 

finish. Cata- 

Italian v2 logue free. 

strings, 

fine pegs, inlaid pearl tail- r 

piece, fine bow, ivory and silvered frog, in an 

violin box. Instruction Book, 558 pieces music, all for $3.50, 
Satisfaction or money refunded. A better outfit cannot be pur- 
chased elsewhere for $10. Send your order at once. Address 


G. H.W. BATES & CO., 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


SHAM HOLDER. Donot pay 2or 
% dollars for a pillow sham 
holder. Mine are in sets of three, nicely 


nickle-plated, with screws complete 
and directions for putting up. They 
will last a lifetime. Mailed, post- 


10 CENTS 


paid, to any address for 10 cents a set; 1 dozen sets 75 
cents. 


Agents wanted, 
T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


BEAUTY. 


% Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
plex, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
Superfluous Hair permanently re- 
moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colored and restored. Interesting 
Book (sealed), 4c-, with sample Cre- 
mola Powder 10c. Mme.Velaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


CUBED without mea 

ARAL SIS": Rheumatism, Spi- 

nal Diseases and Dropsy 

easily cured. Address 


LLG AEDES AEN 
Pr. ©. L. THACHER, 6, Central Musie Hall, 
Chicago, for a valuable book FREE to all 


BUTTER Fancy Table Butter in Prints or Tubs, 
. 8 Fresh Churned. Our own make. New 
Laid Eggs. A nice assortment of Foreign and Domestic 


Cheese. Wholesale and Retail. The D. F, Ellis Butter Co., 
Potsdam, N.Y., or Columbus Market, cor, 124th St. & ith A ve.y N.Y. 


OLD COINS. | BUY ‘nse 


1871. Highest prices. Write for list; may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you: enclose stamp. W. E 
SKINNER, P. 0. Box 3046, Boston, Mass. 


Singer SEWING MACHINE 


SK 
50 Boysa 
1 oprov 
| 60 days trial. Free Cataiogue. Warranted five years, 
a OXFORD MFC.CO..CHICACO. ILE. 
1 Snake Ring, 1 Band 
Ring, and agents ramples of our Beer | 
estandfnestearis, all fora 2cen\ 
stamp. Banner Card Co, Cadis, Ohio, 
MUSIC SA mail, post-paid 
70 ~~ pieces full 


sheet music size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 
quadriiies (with calls), etc., by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, etc., for 20c. Little Annie Rooney and 600 
songs,words and music,30c. Satisfaction given or money 
refunded. Q. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 









“ue 








To reduce our 
stock of music 
we will send by 


YOUTHS } 
ey PEADER 


A HIGH CLASS 
FoR BOYS ano GIRLS, 













MONTHLY 


ONE YEAR FREE Ir you wit! send the addresses of 
fifteen of your young friends and ten cents to help pay postage. ¢ 
Address: Tue Youtn'’s Leaner, New Haven, Gan. 


HEMORRHOIDS days with our new mode of 


treatmentand CURE. Easily and quickly used, gives 
immediate relief. Treatment, and large package of 
CURE, $2. Halfsize, for trial. $1. Our TREA-} 
TISE on PILES, free. We will cure you or return 
your money. GLOBE MEDICINE CO., Box 714, Cincinnati, 0. 












Or PILES CURED, You 
can cure yourself in a few 





| drops given to baby will | 











TWO USES OF GLYCERINE 


F the Journau readers will, before sealing 
fruit jars, drop in five or six drops of good 
glycerine, it will keep and there will be 

no mold on thetop. This is the way drug- 
gists preserve their fruit syrups. Two or three 
its stomach-ache, 
if wind be the cause; and half a teaspoon 
once every half hour, will relieve summer 
cholera, water-brash or dyspepsia. I had this 
from an eminent physician, and it has been 
fully tested. E. M. SHERMAN. 


> COMMON SENSE 
ROOM HOLDER 



























Over 100,000 sold, 
Holds a Broom either ena : keeps 
a wet broom from rotting. Boys and 
6 can more than double their 
| money selling , 2. for 
terms. 14 Holders sent prepaid on mone $1.00. 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Aazleton. Pa 
Plays 300 Tune 
- i Songs, & 








ymns, 
Xs} Dance Music. No 
paper used, but 
metallic rollers. 
making delightful 
iY minusic. Plays a 
tune as long 
as desired. 
Reeds or- 
gan size. 
Beautiful- 
ly finished, 
resemblive 
Mahogany 
“FZ decorated 
) 4 A giltana ase 
Wonder, op ont play ut. | ver keys. 
if you want the Best send direct tothe Makers. We will 
lease you.@Just what you want to make home happy. Send 
5 OO with chis notice and we will send Organ at once, all com- 
nlete, Satisfaction, ormoney refunded. Address 
ATES ORGAN CO., 74 Pearl Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
A sample organ FREE. If you want one, 
cut this notice out and send to us at once. 


A Perfect Fountain Pen for 15 cts. 


New 
Musical 








Elegantly made, fitted with a non-corrosive pen that will not fill up 
or clog, and includes a rubber-tipped glass filler and two extra pens 
in a neat case, Satisfaction assured. Good agents wanted. 

Eagle Supply Co., 5, New Haven, Conn, 


DYSPEPSIA. Sévice, met e002. Ar St 


Food to eat. Food to avoid. 











Agents Wanted. New Rubber Undergar- 
ment. Rapid seller; good pay. Address, 











Joun H. McALvin, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas. 
taremtaa With Aimvnd Nut Cream, you can pose 

| tively rub them away. Sealed particulars, 

2c. MARY E. MURRAY , 1059 Washing- 

1 ton Roulevard,Chicago, Ill. Agents wanted. 
LAD Mrs. B. N. LittLe Mra, Co., Chicago, IL 

NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED »b: 

Peck’s INVISIBLE yeu AR EA 

CUSHIOKS. Whispers heard. Com- 

fortable. Suceessfal where all Remedies fall. Sold by F. HISCOX, 

only, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 
tT TO REPRESENT NEW BUSINESS, Salaryandex- 
penses or «« ission paid. Exclusiveterrit’ry 
&liberalarrangements. Write fully-giveexpe- 
'rience,salary,territory wanted.The 8. KR. Co, Box 587,Chicago 
WANTED & few persons in each place to do writing at 
home. Enclose 10 cents for 100-page book, with 
particulars to J. H. WOODBURY, Station E, New York City. 
Fill Yor Own TEETH with Crystatine Stop 
| our wn Pain and Decay. zasts a lifetime. 








Circular free. T. F.,TRUMAN, M.D.,Wells Bridge, N.Y. 
| Mon fey Unique A NTI-WRINKLE removes 


Freckles, Blemishes, Yellowness, etc. 
SOAP Unaffected by perspiration. Told in cir- 


cular sent with Soap. 
cular sent with Soap MME PINAULT 
roughest skin. “7E0FPAR iS 










The Toilet Requisites 
make beautiful the 
Send 4 cts. for postage. 





WANTED! ALADY 


To address envelopes,mail circulass,do pleasant steady homework 
Vo peddling. Good pay. Send 40c.(silvet), for terms and book of 
wstructions in our New Art. SYLVAN CO., Port Huron, Mich. 


You will recive hundreds of Samples, Catal nes, 








FRE 


Papers, Magazines, etc., by one 10¢ silver to have 
your name and address inserted In the Old Reliable 
nts’ Directory, which goes to firms all over the U.S, A copy of 


sent to each name, A. R. GOODSPEED. Dwight. Ill, 





SAMPLE CARDS ‘ksaput aot bene 100 New Pre 

joms, sod b to make $5 « day. . stamp for 

Be. CAND CS OADIZ, Ohid™ 
Bend 20. Stamp for Sample Book of all the FINEST ant 


CARDS Latest Biyle CARDS for 1891. We eall Genuine Cards, act 


Tresk. UNION CARD CO., COLUMBUS, OBI. 


& SCRAP PICTURES FR E t 


C f R D Ss PACKAGE of BEAUTIFUL BAMPLE CARDS 
Send 2c.stamp for post- 
NEW SAMPLE BOOK <., 
r 


sco. TNA PRINTING CO., NORTHFORD, CONN. ~ 
iddgn 
Betied Bigs, 
Calling ond Sith Pringe Corde. 


nest Outfit ever offered 
for 2c. stamp. 


ATIONAL CARD CO., SCIO, O, 
flew style self-threading needles. Weak-sigh ted 
Dlind bn 9 thread them. Finest silver ing eel, 
Bemple s by mail, 10e., 6 for 250, 1d for bie. hhoncy easily 
HAS, B. MARSHALL, Lockpert, N. ¥. 


wadeselliogthem, © a 

_-~ SCRAP FREE 
PICTURES 

To introduce our lovely cards, scrap pictures, &e., we will give 

toanyone sending usa 2c stamp for postage, 20 beautiful sam- 


ple cards and one package of elegant Scrap Pictures FREE! 
STEAM CARD WORKS, North Branford, Conn. 


3 75 Plash Floral Silk Fringe cards, 
games,album verses,Ac. Initial 
Handkerchief, Ring, Pocket Pen & Pencil & 

Agents’ Samples 106, CLINTON & CO,, North Haven, Ct. 


CARDS 


Fm x 
a namein rabber 12e, Yale Fountain 

Pen (one filling writes 20,000 werds) I5e. Both 2c. 25 designs lovely CARDS & 

AGT’S OUTFIT free with each order, U. 8. CARD WORKS, WEST HAVEN .CONN, 











FREE. Send your name and address on a postal 
card for all the Latest Styles of Silk Fringe, Pho- 
tograph, Envelope, Beveled Edge, Crazy Edge Cards, 
etc. Samples free. HOMEand YOUTH, Cadiz. 0. 


bi Self Inking Pon & Pencil Stamp, 




















ORCAN Chart teaches anyonetoplay® 
H tune in 10 minutes. Circular ac. Agents 
wanted, Music Novelty Co., Detroit, M-ch 


PICTURES &,A92"T"8 can ovr. 
100 SCRAP FREE 


FIT 2%. AND PRESENT 

&, a. PARDEE, MONIOWESE, CONN, 
} MEGRIMIN Cures any headache in 3 minutes. 
Sold by druggists. Samples free. 





THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMIN ECO. South Bend,Ind. | 


—A Valuable Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases. Mention _ this 
aper and send address to REV. 


FREE es. 2Ft4" 
PIMPLES, ‘resi wows. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN, 
harmless, pleasant and absolutely SURE and infal- 
lible cure. It positively and effectively removes ALi. 
clean, completely and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY 
leaving the skin clear and umblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face it beautifies 
the complexion as nothing else in the world can, ren- 
dering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPARENT, and 
| clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. It is a 
true remedy to cure and NOT a pant or powder to 
cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrapper 
for 30 cents in stamps, or two for cts... by GFORGE N. 
STODDARD, Druggist. 1226 Niagara St.. Buffalo, N.Y. 








MME. PINAULT, 53 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass | 








500 Games, Tricks. Songs, Comundrams. Auto. Selections, Lover's Tel, Dreame, 


N Dew, Basket FF Kaw Silk Plash Bow, Golde 
Faond etan Boke, Sone Prerecblll, Cotelegee te: Pruskin tg, Ca;Rewtiarenythy 





| 
| 





em 
C 
leri 
A 
Ralsams, superb Camellia- 
flowered. 
Chinese and J epenese Pinks, 
finest, mixed. 


GET YOUR 
GARDE 


COLLECTION A.—Con- 
sisting of 24 full-sized packets 
of flower seeds, as follows: 

1. Go us new Shirley Pop- 


pies. 
2. Lovely Blue Torenia Four- 


niert. 
Little Gem Sweet Alyssum. 
sters,many varieties mix’d. 





7. Ipomoeas, new ex. fine, mxd. 
8. Pansy, good quality, mixed. 
9. Petunia Hybrida, superfine, 


mixed. 
10. Sweet Peas, all the new vari- 


, mixed. 

11. New Oriole Calendula. 

12, Six new Nasturtiums, mix’d. 

13. New Royal Prize Pansies. 

14. Brilliant Salvia Splendens 
(Scarlet Sage). 

15. Verbena Byer extre fine, 
mix’d ( Choic’t Sel’t Prize ). 

16. he Drummondii Grandi- 


ra. 
17. Giant Mammoth Zinnias. 
18. The Giant Spider Plant. 
19. Aquilegics, choice double, 


Our Offer. 





Send us FIFTY CENTS, 
for one year’s subscription 


to “THE AMERICAN HOME,” 
and 


Ten Cents additional 
(60 cts. in all), to cover 
cost of postage and pack- 
ing on the seeds, and we 
will send you, postpaid, by 
return mail, your choice 
of either of the collections 
enumerated below. 





21. Carnations, choice double, 
mixed. 

22. Hollyhocks, double fine, 
mixed 


23. Perennial Peas, mixed. 
24. Sweet William, perfection, 
single, mixed. 
COLLECTION B.—Em.- 
bracing 30 generous packets of 
choicest vegetable seeds, mak- 
ing a complete kitchen garden 
for a small family, as follows: 
1. The Matchless Tomato. 
2. Edmand’s EarlyTurnip Beet. 
8. Jersey Wakefield Cabbage. 
4. Tomhannock Lettuce. 
Nichol’s Medium Green Cu- 


5. 
cumber. 

6. YellowGlobe Danvers Onion. 

7. Japan Coral Flesh Musk- 
melon. 

8. St. Vallery or New Interme- 
diate Carrot. 

9. New Ked Etna Pepper. 

10. Early Oval Dark Red Radish. 

11. Hollow Crown Parsnip. 

12, lee White Salsify or Byster 


ant, 
13. Pike’s Peak Squash. 
14. Red TopWhite Globe Turnip. 
15. Our Quality Pea. 


The kage of seeds duly re- 
ceived, and we believe it isthe 
best premium we ever received 
for the money invested. 
M. P. Rice, County Supt. 
Lewiston, Ills. 


GALENA, ILLS., Dec. § 1890. 
Eds, American Home: it gives 
me pleasure to say a rd 
for the seeds recelv 


last spring. They 

excellent in quality and liberal 
in quantity. I like the paper 
very much. Puase 8. NoRRIs. 


Exar, ILLs., Nov. 20, 1890. 
Home Pub. Co.: The seeds 
were very fine. The tomatoes 
grown from your seeds were 
as large and fine as any I ever 
saw. e thought the offer a 
splendid one, for the paper 
alone is worth the price of 

th. Mrs. H. I. CRANSTON. 


18. Stawelts Evergreen Sweet } 


orn. 
19. Golden Self-Blanch’g Celery. 
. Pride of Georgia Water- 


elon. 
21. Red Wethersfield Onion. 
22, Neapolitan Mage la On’n. 
23. Banana Pumpkin. 
uisville Drumhead Cab- 


bege- 
3. os ornia Cream Butter Let- 


uce. 
2%. Golden Globe Radish. 
27. Large White Globe Radish. 
28, Extra Curled Dwarf Parsley. 
29. Vandergaw Cabbage. 


C.—Con- 
Il. A, 
ir ets 1-15 of Coll. B, mak- 

a. Pinan in all. 
SOLLECTION D.—Con- 
sists of packets 1-12 of Col. A, 


16. Winter 


mixed. 
20. Canterbury Bells, single, k Tom 
mixed. 





introduced for the first time this season. 
for less than $2.25, 


$1; vat , and as a collection, 
3; but we 


POINTERS. 6 Collections 


Regular Size Packets. 
Choicest Quality Seed, 
Many New Varieties. 

Satisfaction guaranteed 


home 
VIOLA 
assisted b 


A whole collection given 

Each kind in separate 
Package. 

Each collection put Mt 
in a neat box, with fall 
cultural directions. 


orto any of t 





BO 


Cherry or Yellow 
to. 


usk To! ‘ 

17. New Prolific Ger. Wax Bean. 

Those Seeds are the very best obsainabie, 
urchased 


The American Home is a large, 16-p 
paper, the same size as Ha 
‘ULLER MINER, late editor of 
the leadin 
Our Mutual Help Sock 
ur Mutual Help ety(consisting of chats among our subscri 
themselves) Household Operations, Music (vocal & instr.), = 
t#- Send to-day; this advt. will not appear again. 1 
We refer, by petmiaston, to the First National Bank in our city, 
e 


Saction guaranteed or money cheerfully 


Address THE HOME PUBLI 


making 27 packets in all. 





and very many of the varieties are novelties 
in separate packets you could not get them 


any seedsman would consider them 
give either collection on terms named above. seve Clan vane ie 


of Seeds and 6 Subscriptions for $3.10 


e, illustrated monthly 
er’s zar. It is edited by 
he Minneapolis Housekeeper, 
writers on home topics. Each issue con- 
rnamental Work, Fashion and the Toilet, 


Mercantile Agencies. Safe  Sanvery and satis- 


n . 
SHING C 
X 992, DANVERS, MASS. 








QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
A J » 





AND THE GROWTH 
bd s bd INJL 


FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE #LIGHTEST 


* * 
JRY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DEICATE SKIN. 





completely removed. We p' 


OT FAIL. Ifthe grow 
growth such as the beard or 


injury or unpleasant feeling 





rendering its future growth 
to the skin. Young persons 


sealed from observation) on 
full address written plainly. 
sameascash, (Always ME 
LOCAL AND 
GENERAL AGENTS 


FAILURE OB THE SLIGHTE 








pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts m' 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITOAN 
N 


roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each applic 


Recommended by all whe have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


“Discovered by Accident.—In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 


urchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis row 
ly but 


th be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 

hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
, and without slightest 
when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLT 618. 





an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmicss as water 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 


to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 


receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
Of Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 
WTION YOUR COUNTY 4ND THIS PaPsR.) Cut this adverti ent out. 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., Ur S. A. 
Manufacturers t r Preparations. 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure Ite safe delivery. 

NTEED. 


of the Highes e 


ST INJURY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARA 





cian of England, says that m 


ing; cures Sick Headache 
Complexion; cures Constipa 
sample from any druggist, 
W. 45 Street, NEW YORE. 








Sir Henry Thompson, the most noted 


all diseases come from errors in diet. 
Garfield Tea overcomes results of bad eat- 












ore than parrot 


CONSTIPATION) 


AND 


ICK HEADACHE| 


; restores the 
tion. Geta free 
or send to 319 











To be convinced of this 
send to Wa. H. PARMEIN- 
TER, 50 State St., Boston, 
Mass. for circulars ex- 
plaining the business of 
the Wixwer INVESTMENT 
Co. Mailed free to any 
address. 






but City Investments only. 
The Winner Company has 
aid its investors over Two 
fillion Dollars in profits 
since 1883, without a single 
case of loss. 





-BAGCY KNEES 
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ann’s Asthma Cure never/ails to give 
instant relief in the worst cases; insures com- 
fertable sleep; effects cures where all others fall. A 
trial convinces the most skeptical. Priee, §0 ots, and 
or by mail. pampie 





1.00, of D sts 
Soe DR. Rese 














PRING Humors, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, 








whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, are now speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the Cuticura Remedies 


when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
statement is made regarding them not warranted by the strongest evidence. 


purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. 


used on the youngest infant and most delicate invalid with 





The almost miraculous cures daily effected by them prove this. 


gratifying and unfailing success. 


No 


They are, in truth, the greatest skin cures, blood 


They are absolutely pure, and agreeable to the most sensitive, and may be 


Curicura, the great Skin Cure, 


instantly allays the most intense itching, burning, and inflammation, 


the hair. 


and beautifying the skin. 


the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. 


permits rests and sleep, soothes and heals raw and irritated sur- 
faces, clears the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and restores 
Curticura Soap, the only Medicated Toilet Soap, is 


indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces and for purifying 


CuticurA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 


and Skin Purifier, and greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses 


Entirely 


vegetable, safe, palatable and unfailing, it appeals to mothers and 
children as incomparably the purest and best of all blood medicines. 


Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the Spring, 


from the simplest facial blemishes to the worst cases of scrofula, 


and daily effect more great cures of skin, scalp and blood humors than all other skin and blood remedies before the public. 


Are not these great remedies worthy of at least a single trial? 





Sale greater than the combined sales of all others. 


WHAT CUTICURA IS DOING EVERY DAY: 


Bad humor covering the face with disfiguring painful 
blotches. Twelve of the best doctors fail to cure. Had 
given up all hopes of ever being any better. Cured in three 
weeks by CutTicuRA REMEDIES. 

H. Srevens, East Jackson, Me. 





Baby one year old. Bad with eczema. Hair all gone; 
scalp covered with eruptions. Doctors said it was scaldhead ; 
that his hair would never grow. Cured by Cuticura. Hair 
splendid, and not a pimple on him. 

Mrs. M. E. Woopsum, Norway, Me. 





Afflicted two years with cracked hands, especially 
the fingers. Tried several remedies without any benefit. 
Finally tried Cutrcura Remepies. They entirely cured me. 
Use the soap all the time. 

C. L. Griswoxp, Chester, Conn. 





Kidneys in a bad, bad state. When I began using cure. 
Am on my feet ten or twelve hours each day, Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue Railroad. Thanks to your cure, am strong 
and well as ever. Have used all the Curicuras. I talk 
Cuticura to everybody who has any ailment. 

SAMUEL Bacon, 751 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Think your claim none too broad for CuticurA REMEDIES. 
Used them for blood purifiers, skin diseases, eruptions, ete. 
Finest we ever saw. 
used or ever heard of. 


Altogether the best remedies we ever 


D. B. Rosrns, Fredonia, Penn. 





Doctors called it eczema or erysipelas. Cannot describe 
my sufferings. It would last about two weeks, then crust 
and crack. Bought Curicura Remepies; took seven bottles, 
and made a permanent cure. God bless you. 
fifty-two years; am seventy-three. 

Tuos. L. Gray, Deavertown, Ohio. 


Lived here 





Itchy, scaly skin. Scratched every night until the skin 
was raw. Body covered with scales like spots of mortar. An 
awful spectacle. Doctors useless. 
CuTIcuRA in five weeks. 


Cure hopeless. Cured by 


Gro. Corry, Merrill, Wis. 





Dreadful scaly skin, psoriasis five years covering face, 
head, and entire body with white scabs. Skin red, itching, 
and bleeding. Hair all gone. Spent hundreds of dollars. 
Pronounced incurable. Cured by CuticurA REMEDIEs. 

Mrs. Rosa Keutuiy, Rockwell City, Iowa. 





Used Cuticuras. Find nothing equal to them. 
Cured my brother, malignant ringworm. 
Cured my friend, ulcer in his scalp 


remedies proved useless. 


temoved 
acne or pimples. 
Physicians and all 
bills 

CuticuRAs less than ten dollars, 
WILL C. MAXWELL, Woodland, Cal. 


Doctors’ several hundred 


dollars. 


Baby two months old. Doctor called it eczema. Head, 
arms, feet, hands, each one solid sore. Doctors and every- 
thing else did no good. Without faith tried Curicuras. In 
one week the sores were well. Now fat baby. Sound as a 


dollar. Mrs. Bettie Birkner, Lockhart, Texas. 





Years of skin trouble and glandular swellings. 
and all other remedies fail. 
success and cure. 


Doctors 
CuticuRA REMEDIES a complete 
The world never saw 
Publish this if you so desire. 

W. H. H. WurrineG, Fransioli Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


better medicines. 





Was under medical treatment three years for cancerous 
sore on face; was annoying, disagreeable, disfiguring. It 
increased alarmingly. Was advised to it cut out. 
Tried the Curicuras five months. Success perfect. Sore has 
disappeared. THADDEUs Street, Charleston, 8. C. 


have 


WE invite the most careful investigation of every statement made by us regarding the Curicura RemepIEs, and of every one of the foregoing brief 


extracts from unsolicited testimonials, and to this end earnestly desire those who have suffered long and hopelessly from torturing and disfiguring humors and 


diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, and who have lost faith in doctors and medicine, to write to any one of our references, simply inclosing stamped 


envelope for reply. 


free to any address—64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, too Testimonials. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold everywhere throughout the civilized world. 


RESOLVENT $1.00. 


Soap. 


nursery soaps. 


These testimonials in full, with many others, published in ‘* ALL Apour THE BLoop, Skin, ScaLp AND Hayrr,’’ which will be mailed 


A book of priceless value to evety gufferer. 


Price: Curicura, 50 cts.; CuTicuraA Soap, 25 cts. ; CUTICURA 
Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BOSTON. 
Red R oh d Oil Sky Pimples, blotches, blackheads, simple humors and blemishes of 


infants and children are prevented and cured by that greatest 


of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura 


Price, 25 cents. 


Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivaling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and 


The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. 
Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
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